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“WILLIAM TELL” 
AWAKENS FROM 
ITS LONG SLEEP 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Rossini’s Nonagenarian Opera 
Revived in Redemption of 
Season’s Pledge—Last 
Given in 1894—New Cast 
Includes Martinelli, Pon- 
selle, Sundelius, Didur and 
Mardones, with Danise in 
Title Part—Chorus Carries 
Heavy Burden and Ballet 
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very of Adds to Spectacle — New 
man and . ° 

ito make Light on Old Evaluations 


Nuary, 
HE apple and the crossbow came 
back to the Metropolitan Friday 
evening of last week, when General 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza res- 
cued Rossini’s “William Tell” from 


RGAN 


Be Used 
fe 


the a languishment in the dusty limbo of 
‘le has the operas that were. The nona- 
o the inf genarian work, which has only to 


morial tf! survive another six years to round 


oa out a century on (and off) the oper- 
nade fom 2c boards, took its place in the 
. at somem Season’s promenade of lyric dramas, 
rift wil—™as the third of the Metropolitan’s 
k on the promised novelties and revivals. It 
will was mounted with the scrupulosity — 
vill havea and the lavishness which have char- 
|S) pipemmm acterized the keeping of similar 
xpansiol pledges in recent years. 

The cast, including in the chief parts 
| give afm™™ Giuseppe Danise, Giovanni Martinelli, 
ry, NewMl Rosa Ponselle, Marie Sundelius, Adamo 
Bewie Didur and José Mardones, was probably 
ay Miss the best the company’s very considerable 
. Harold tesources now afford, though it con- 


tained no dominant or overshadowing 
personality to give it an added strength 
at the box office. New scenery im; ‘ted 
from Italy, costumes and accoutrements 
such as Rossini may have dreamed of but 
probably never saw, and the employment 
of the chorus and the ballet in such a 
Way as to invest the work with a measure 


‘ive “mf appeal as spectacle, contributed to the 
ers ag um total of the efforts made to re-ani- 
1 “Bg ate the operatic revenant. The audi- 
y ana _ was one of the largest the opera 
of "dmg Ouse has held, the standee throng ap- 
ual, parently occupying every inch of avail- 
ale space. All the pent-up enthusiasms 
LERICA i8 ot New York’s new Italy seemed parked 
ced ‘ehind the brass rail. 
_omething of courage, as well as of 
——_—im “idence in the opera and his singers, 
ye the "as required of the Metropolitan’s gen- 
valu: ‘Tal manager in reviving the Rossini 


ently at 

pv tne 
accesstu 
ys existe 
ion were 
no Gigily 
ell. 





; Ane after its twenty-eight years of 
‘" “ence in New York, broken only by 
me performances in 1914 at the Cen- 

— ce heater. Earlier in his régime Mr. 
~.-t had announced it, but announce- 

a Hoek were not then carried out with the 


rk precision and promptitude of 
iter times. Many persons with 
al interests have urged for years 
o- illiam Tell” be resuscitated as an 
ry ~, ©. duty in much the same spirit as 
have clamored for “Don Gio- 


an “nni’ or “Orfeo,” but it is to be pre- 
th ned that Mr. Gatti undertook the 
action — which he is said to be personally 
——"...’ ‘cause he believed it would fit 
7 ay ito his répertoire, rather than as 


R de. 


to the historic past. 
esults of these endeavors, so far 
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JUAN MANEN 


Spanish Violinist, Who Arrived In This Country Recently for His Second /epagert Tour. 
Mr. Manen Is Also Well Known as a Composer. (Seg Page 45) 





as a chronicler can state them until after 
repetitions have further tested the 
opera’s present appeal, were a perform- 
ance in which there was much that was 
praiseworthy, attended by vehement ap- 
probation from the Italian element in the 
audience. The attitude of more con- 
servative listeners seemed to be the usual 
one of cordial approval, which does not 
vary greatly at Metropolitan revivals. 
Sporadic ventures with “William Tell” in 
the past have all been _ short-lived. 
Whether the present one is destined to 
survive the season is problematical, but 
its appeal would seem to equal that of 
“Ernani,” which is now in the second 
year of its current rejuvenation and 
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In This lzvue 


T z a 
which “William Tell” ip, Zime of its 
aspects resembles. \ oe, 

Why Rossini’s thirtysseventh anw last 
opera, so commonly regdbdtd¥as-Mis su- 
preme achievement, has beett much less 
frequently sung than another and earlier 
work, “The Barber of Seville,” is a ques- 
tion which the present revival may tend 
to answer for many opera patrons. It 
has been said of Rossini that he has had 
to expiate his fault of asking too much 
of his singers. When “William Tell” has 
been mentioned, there invariably has 
been reference to the taxing tenor part, 
with further talk of Tamagno and his 
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GUEST LEADERS 
AND NOVELTIES 
IN LIVELY WEEK 
FOR ORCHESTRAS 


Enesco Conducts Two of Own 
Works at New York Concert 
by Philadelphia Band— 
Coates Gives First Program 
with Damrosch Forces — 
Bostonians Introduce Bax’s 
“November Woods” and 
Stravinsky Ballet Suite — 
Gilbert’s Pilgrim Pageant 
Music Presented by Hadley 
at Philharmonic Concert 


UEST conductors and novelties 

have enlivened the round of sym- 
phonic concerts in New York, among 
outstanding events being the appear- 
ance of Georges Enesco as conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
return of Albert Coates to the lead- 
ership of the New York Symphony, 
two Boston Symphony programs at 
which novelties were played, and a 
performance of music which Henry 
F. Gilbert wrote for the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Pageant, at the first of the 
Philharmonic concerts which Henry 
Hadley has conducted this season. 

Mr. Enesco, who is known in his native 
Roumania and elsewhere abroad as a 
violinist as well as a composer and a con- 
ductor, led the Philadelphians in repre- 
sentations of two of his own works, his 
Second Roumanian Rhapsody and his 
Symphony in E Flat. Mr. Coates, who 
is relieving Mr. Damrosch of his duties 
until March, was given a very hearty 
reception by the audience before which 
he made his reappearance, the orchestra 
joining in the tribute of applause paid 
him. 

The novelties brought forward by the 
Bostonians under the baton of Pierre 
Monteux were Arnold Bax’s “November 
Woods,” new to New York, although 
played previously in Chicago and Bos- 
ton, and a manuscript suite, dedicated to 
Mr. Monteux, from Stravinsky’s ballet, 
“Puylcinella,” founded on material said to 
have been taken from the old operas of 
Pergolesi. 

Mr. Gilbert’s music, while designed 
originally to accompany portions of the 
pageant which celebrated the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrim fathers, was received with pleas- 
ure and approbation in its new form as 
music of the concert room. The suite 
was the first of a number of American 
works which Mr. Hadley plans to intro- 
duce at Philharmonic concerts during 
the current season. 








Enesco Leads Philadelphians 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Georges 
Enesco, guest conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 2, evening. The program: 


Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 2..... Enesco 
Symphony in E Flat..... yr Enesco 
Symphony “Pathétique”.. ... Tchaikovsky 


The opportunity of hearing an interna- 


Darius Milhaud: Missionary of the “Groupe des Six”...... 3, 42 tionally known composer conduct his own 

Mediocrity “Boosted” in U. S., Says Sonneck................ 4 works always exerts an appeal, although 
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Loudon Charlton, Haensel and Jones, 


and Daniel Mayer Form an Alliance 





NOTHER alliance between New York 
concert managers was entered into 
this week when the firms of Loudon 
Charlton, Haensel and Jones and Daniel 


Mayer formed an arrangement for the 
interbooking of their respective artists. 
They announce that under the plan 
agreed upon each firm retains direct and 
personal control of its attractions, 
which will continue to be managed by 
each firm individually as heretofore. 

“Is this a merger?” was asked of the 
three contracting parties while they 
were in conference in Mr. Mayer’s office 
on Monday. 

There was neither “Yes” nor “No” in 
answer to this question. “It’s precisely 
what is stated in the official announce- 
ment, ‘an alliance for the purpose of the 
interbooking of artists,’” said they. “Be- 
yond this, we have nothing to say.” 

“It’s just a business alliance,” said 
Mr. Charltén. 


“Have you formed this alliance in op- 
position to the merger already an- 
nounced?” 

“We are not out to fight anybody,” 
replied Mr. Mayer. “There is no occa- 
sion for that at all. We can all remain 
good friends, without fighting.” 

They all declined to make further 
statements, or to discuss the subject in 
any way. 

Negotiations for this alliance have 
been proceeding for some time, and were 
the subject of rumor at the time of the 
National Convention of concert managers 
in Washington. It is understood that 
the three firms interested desire to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the overlapping 
of concert dates for their artists on tour, 
and no doubt they will seek to effect cer- 
tain economies in the management of 
these tours by the pooling of dates. It 
may be that in the eventual result the 
local managers will share in the benefits 
accruing from these changes. 





ENESCO IN DEBUT 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Leads Stokowski’s Men in His 
Symphony and Rhapsody, 


and Plays as Soloist 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s mid-winter visit to Paris and 
Rome has enabled the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra management to make particu- 
larly opportune use of the services of 
Georges Enesco, a notable figure both as 
interpreter and creator in the field of 
modern music. The distinguished Rou- 
manian composer, conductor and virtuoso 
effected his début in this city at the 
afternoon concert of Mr. Stokowski’s or- 
ganization on Jan. 5 and was again heard 
in the program of the following evening. 


The two products of his own inspira- 
tion which Mr. Enesco presented were 
not novelties here. The Roumanian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, in D, had its first hear- 
ing in Philadelphia in the spring of 1915, 
and four years earlier the Symphony in 
E Flat was introduced to local concert 
patrons. It is safe to maintain, how- 
ever, that neither of these works origi- 
nally seemed so illuminating and effec- 
tive as they did in their revival under the 
baton of their maker. 

The change is perhaps to be attributed 
less to Mr. Enesco’s skill as a conductor, 
although that is authentic, than to the 
general development of music within the 
last decade. Both scores are colorful and 
reflective of the modern idiom in music, 
but neither of them can now be accounted 
revolutionary. Mr. Enesco has openly 
admitted his admiration for Dukas and 
his basic affection for Wagner and 
Brahms. This credo is reflected, though 
without the taint of slavish imitation, in 
the Rhapsody and the Symphony.’ In the 
latter score tributes to César Franck can 
also be traced. Mr. Enesco appears a 
kind of inspired, eminently sane, eclectic 
with a gift for glorifying the rich melo- 
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Russia Honors Glazounoff 


The Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia has conferred upon Alexander 
Glazounoff the title of “People’s 
Artist of the Republic” in recogni- 
tion of his services to Russian 
music and Russian art generally. 
The veteran composer received the 
title from Lunacharsky, Commissar 
for Education and, according to the 
New York Times, the large hall of 
the Moscow Conservatory was 
crowded with a tense and eager 
audience that paid its respects to 
the man who, above all others, has 
labored to keep Russian art alive 
during the last few years. Lun- 
acharsky paid an eloquent tribute. 
Speaking of Glazounoff’s loyalty to 
the people of his country he said: 
“You did net desert them in the 
darkest days of the revolution, and 
it is for this reason that we prize 
you as the greatest gift and treas- 
ure of Russian art. We love you 
and we are proud of you.” 











dic resources of the charming folk-music 
of his native land. This was effectively 
demonstrated in the Rhapsody, whose 
Roumanian musical idiom bears neigh- 
borly resemblances to the more familiar 
backgrounds of both Hungary and Rus- 
sia, without losing a distinctive character 
perhaps originating in the gipsy ele- 
ments in the Wallachian and Moldavian 
peoples united under the Bucharest 
régime. 

Naturally the Symphony is less de- 
liberately flavorful than the Rhapsody, 
since respect for classic tradition is pre- 
served. But it is a firmly wrought, vig- 
orous and glowing work, opulent in tonal 
hues and illustrative of the diversity and 
splendor of modern instrumentation. 
Mr. Enesco led both works with un- 
affected authority. 

As a virtuoso his art was revealed in a 
sterling interpretation of the dignified 
and masterly Brahms Concerto in D. 
The florid passages of this work, which 
stand in somewhat curious contrast to 
its stateliness and melodic eloquence, 
were taken with reassuring fluency, de- 
void of over-emphasis of the spectacular. 
It was a poetic and reverent reading of 
one of the masterpieces in the literature 
of the violin. 

Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster, con- 
ducted the Concerto with admirable re- 
gard for the elaborate orchestral accom- 
paniment, which shares in beauty with 
the passages for the solo instrument. 





Plan Music Festival for Detroit Exposi- 
tion in 1925 

A big musical program is being 
planned in connection with the projected 
International Peace Jubilee and Water- 
ways Exposition in Detroit in 1995. The 
preliminary prospectus describe «he mu- 
sical objective as a program such as 
“artists and musicians of the world have 
never dreamed of.” Andreas Dippel is 
to be director of music, the scope of 
which post includes the arrangements 
of concerts, music festivals and grand 
opera. The exposition plan was con- 
ceived by Dr. James Lattimore Himrod 
of Detroit, and he has received many 
letters indorsing the movement. Writing 
in June last, Mr. Dippel, accepting the 
directorship, stated that in making De- 
troit part of the Middle Western divi- 
sion of the United States Grand Opera 
Company, he felt that a great part of 
his time would be devoted to further de- 
velopment of music in Michigan. At 
that time he hoped to have two opera 
circuits operating before the opening of 
the exposition. 





McCormack to Sing in Dublin 


John McCormack was recently asked 
by President Cosgrave of the Dail Eire- 
ann to sing in Dublin and has agreed to 
give two benefit concerts. According to 


a copyrighted cable dispatch in the New 
York Herald, Mr. McCormack will be 
heard in Dublin on Jan. 16 for the bene- 
fit of the Misericordia Hospital and on 
Jan. 18 for the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 


Caruso’s Art Objects to Be Sold 


A large collection of art objects owned 
by the late Enrico Caruso will be sold in 


February or early March under the 
management of the American Art As- 
sociation. The sale has been authorized 





by Mrs. Dorothy Benjamin Caruso, as 
executrix of her husband’s estate. The 
objects include valuable collections of 
antique glass and coins, porcelains, tex- 
tNes and antique furniture. A number 
of operatic costumes worn by the tenor 
will also be disposed of. The proceeds of 
these will be given by his widow to 
the Caruso Memorial Foundation fund. 





The Whispering Gallery | 





AT is wrong with the music teach- 
ers? Is the world going so well 
with them that they have nothing to talk 
about? Though many interesting sub- 


jects of vast importance to the profes- 
sion were brought before the pedagogues 
in the excellent papers read at the con- 
vention of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association in New York, the assembly 
was strangely silent in the presence of 
all this wealth of controversial material. 
*” * a 


It is true that only a few minutes 
were allowed for discussion after each 
paper; but a man can say a great deal 
in a few minutes if he has any griev- 
ances. Even if he has none, he may, like 
King Gama, lash himself into a frenzy 
that the day seems “lank and long when 
all goes right and nothing goes wrong.” 
The King Gama, at any rate, save us 
from monotony. 

* * * 


Before the convention there passed the 
vision of licenses for teachers, and the 
delegates said not a word, for the strange 
reason that they regarded this agitation 
as “purely local.” The president, J. 
Lawrence Erb, admonished them for 
“unprofessional scrambling” for “star” 
pupils, and pee: d were silent as the 
Sphinx, apparently because of a rule that 
the president’s address is not discussed. 
A big federation of the musical educa- 
tional forces of the United States was 
hinted at by the president, and the con- 
vention remained unmoved. Harvard 
came along with a proposition that the 
intellectual effort required to play the 
piano or sing is inferior to that required 
to study Latin, French or mathematics, 
and except for a protest on the part of 
a couple of speakers, the serenity of the 
convention was undisturbed. 

* * * 


“Happy the nation that has no his- 
tory,” we are told. Thrice happy the 
profession which gazes upon the world 
so contentedly that it has nothing to 
say, one way or the other! 

* * * 


; 

Antonia Sawyer has resigned from the 
New York Musical Managers’ Associa- 
tion. It is stated that when the plans 
of the London String Quartet were dis- 
organized the other day through the 
illness of James Levey, Mrs. Sawyer 
sought to engage other artists to fill cer- 
tain dates, but was surprised at the fees 
demanded for their services. “This is 
not the way in which managers should 
help each other in time of difficulty,” was 
her comment, and sitting down, she 
wrote out her resignation. 

THE FLANEUR. 





Mrs. MacDowell, Injured in Accident, 
Now on Way to Recovery 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of the 
composer, had three ribs broken and was 
badly shaken in a taxicab collision in 
Sixty-eighth Street, New York, on the 
evening of Dec. 30. She is confined to 
her apartment at the Hotel Stratford, 
where two nieces who are trained nurses 
are in attendance upon her. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell’s condition on Jan. 8 was reported 
as greatly improved, although she was 
still suffering from pain and nervous 
shock. A number of recital engagements 
planned by her and a projected visit to 
the MacDowell Colony at Peterborough, 
N. H., have been canceled for the present. 





Amato’s American Tour Postponed 


Announcement has just been made by 
R. E. Johnston that the American tour 
of Pasquale Amato has been postponed 
until next season. Because of Mr. 
Amato’s extraordinary success at La 
Scala in Milan, he was asked to extend 
his engagement there until the middle 
of February. It was then arranged to 
have him arrive in America at the end 
of February. But as this would make 
his tour of short duration, after cable 
correspondence it was finally decided 
that Mr. Amato should come at the be- 
ginning of next season and stay for the 
whole season, as his many tentative 
bookings warrant a full term. 
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Utica Eisteddfod Made Hi 
Successful by Spirited 
Competitions 


UTica, N. Y., Jan. 6.—The a 
Eisteddfod, given in the Armory 
under the auspices of the local C, 
gyddion Society, closed on New ‘ 
Day with the award of the $1,000 
in the mixed chorus competition 
Youngstown, Ohio, Choral Union, | 
William F. Felger. The other org 
tions competing in this contest we: 
Haydn and the Orpheus choruses o 
city, which won the second and 
places respectively. Lewis Watkin 


aly 


ual 
ere 
rej. 
ar’s 
rize 
the 
i by 
lZa- 
the 
this 


hird 


and 


Jenkin Powell Jones were the judg: ; 


A reception was given at the cl: 


the session by the 
St. David’s Hall. 


The principal event of the aftern 
session was the award of the pri: 
$1,000 for men’s chorus jointly t 
Orpheus Choir of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
the Haydn Chorus of this city. A ‘ 


t. David’s Wo. 
Club and the Cymreigyddion Socie:y 


e of 
en’s 
at 


oon 


e or 


the 
and 


third 


competing body was the Youngstown 


Male Choir. 
division of the prize. 


Mr. Jones announced the 


Only one women’s chorus, the Utica 
Ladies’ Choir, led by William Christmas 
Jones, was heard in the competition an. 
nounced for that department, and the 
prize of $200 was consequently awarded 


to this organization. 


In the church choir competition of the 
morning session the prize of $100 was 
awarded to a body of twenty-five singers 
from Bethany Church of this city, under 
the same leader. Hillside Congregationa! 
Church of Wilkes-Barre was represented 
by a choir conducted by Daniel Jones. 

Competitions for vocal soloists were 
an interesting feature of the sessions. 
Arthur Henderson Jones of Utica won 
the prize of $50 for his interpretation of 
Amy Woodforde Finden’s “Indian Love 


Lyrics.” 


John G. Williams and Arthur 


E. Jones received the award of $12 for 


best singing of a duet. 


Mrs. J. Hender- 


son Jones of this city received the so- 


prano soloist’s prize of $10. 


At the 


afternoon meeting Mrs. Jones and Ted 
Lloyd of Rochester sang an excerpt from 
a Welsh opera, “Howel and Blodwen,” 
by Dr. Joseph Parry. Thomas Thomas 
of this city won the baritone prize of $10. 
John Rathbone Evans of Rome, N. Y., 


won the tenor soloist’s award. 


Mrs. 


Mordecai Humphrey of Youngstown was 
the winner of the contralto prize of $10. 
Children’s competitions had much o! 


interest. 
Cavatina, 


For performances of Raff's 
by violinists under fifteen 


years of age, Arvon Griffith of this city 
and Hugh Roberts won prizes. Awards in 
the contest for vocal soloists under nine 
years of age were made, in the order 
named, to the following: Horace Jones 
and Martha Williams, Utica; Winifred 
Lloyd, Waterville; Evan Edward Rol- 
erts, New Hartford, and Anna J. Wil 


liams, Utica. Winners among 


plano 


soloists under twelve years of age, in the 
order named, were Blanche Phelps, Kem- 
sen; Vera Jones, Utica; Alberta Carter 
and Frederica Carter, Remsen. Contests 
for recitations and essays were othe! 


features of the event. 


The success of the undertaking 


has 


proved highly gratifying to the mem: rs 
of the Cymreigyddion Society, and plats 
for next year’s Eisteddfod have alreaty 


been started. 





Musical Service 


music was given at the 


Avenue’ Baptist 
Jan. 7. 


by dimming or brightening 
lamps. 
organist, played Bach’s G Mi 


Five Preludes by Chopin; 
Allegretto from Saint-Saéns’ “‘ 
Hundred and Fiftieth Psalr 
Palmgren’s “May-Night,” and 
movement from Vierne’s Sec 
Organ Symphony. Livio Mannvu 
’cellist, played solos which inclu 
Goltermann’s Concerto; a_ \ 
Goen Scherzo; Cui’s “Orienta 
and his own arrangement of 
Aria by Pergolesi. 








Harold Vincent Milligan 


Church Gives All-Instrumental 


The first of a series of services 
composed entirely of ee 
Church, N: 
York, on the afternoon of Sunday, 
The lighting was manipu 
lated to harmonize with the mus'¢ 
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Fantasia, Chorale and Variations; 
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w Darius Milhaud: A Missionary of the “Six” 
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Darius Milhaud of the “Groupe des Six,” 


Photo by Keystone View Oo., Inc. 


Now on a Visit to the United States, Claims a 


Sense of Humor as an Attribute of His Colleagues, and Submits the Exhibits on the 


Right as Evidence in His Own Case. 


The Scene Is from His Pantomime-Ballet, 


“Le 


Boeuf sur le Toit” Literally “The Bull on the Roof” but More Appropriately “In the 
China Shop.” 
Barkeeper. 
on Milk 


fROBABLY no group of 
young musicians in recent 
years has provoked as 


much comment and stirred 
as much interest as the 
French “Groupe des Six” 
consisting of Darius Mil- 
haud, Louis Durey, Arthur Honegger, 
Francis Poulenc, Germaine Tailleferre 
and Georges Auric. A curious thing about 
the “groupe” is that it is not a group 
at all in the sense of six persons banded 
together for the interchange of ideas, 
and all with the same views on music. 
And still more curious is the fact that 
Erik Satie, the real moving spirit is, 
for some reason, not identified with the 
“Six” at all in the minds of most persons, 
at least on this side of the Atlantic. 
Darius Milhaud who has been spoken 
of as the foremost of the group, arrived 
in America last week. He is a singular- 
ly forthright individual and bears none 
of the hall marks of the radical or the 
“advanced,” nor is he the sort of person 
who would carry war into Heaven and 
set defiance in the face of the gods. Mr. 
Milh: aud, known as composer and pianist, 
has rendered from time to time valuable 
service as diplomat to the French Gov- 
‘rnment. He is master of several lan- 
guages and during the war was em- 
Dloyed on missions to the United States 
and several of the South American coun- 
tries. With Paul Claudel, French poet, 
whose work was recently introduced to 
peri ica through his play “The Tidings 
izht to Mary,” Mr. Milhaud spent 
months in New York and Wash- 
‘tgton during the winter of 1916. While 
brazil he collected a large number 
umber of folk tunes and native dance 
‘ythms which he used later in his “Sau- 





Br 


laa i ot 
fades de Brésil” and other compositions 


piano. Claudel provided the text 
" ne of Milhaud’s revolutionary or- 
‘€stral and choral compositions. 


“We had no idea that we were a 
Milhaud, discussing 
eagues, “until one of the Paris 
pers told us so! I was in Brazil 
he rest of the ‘Six’ began to be 
ind when I returned in 1919, I 
comrades who were then in the 
it of the musical movement. 
lly, artists who stand for the 
ling of art drift together to a 
extent, so we decided to give a 


Also Depicted Are Characters in the Production: 
The Action Occurs in Dry America and a Bibulous Party Makes Merry 


Two Dancers and a 


concert. There was no money but we 
borrowed an artist’s atelier in the Mont- 
martre district, and that was our first 
concert hall. Probably its remoteness 
and the difficulty of getting there hdd a 
lot to do with its success. It was not 
easy to get taxicabs, the Metro stoppea 
running early, the studio was not any 
too clean and it was exceedingly cold, 
but—people came. 


How the “Six” Were Named 


“Some time after, I was at the Opéra 
one evening to see the Russian Ballet, 
and during an intermission, a man whom 
I had never seen before came up and 
asked me if I were M. Milhaud. He 
began to interrogate me about the ‘Six’, 
and I told him I didn’t know what he 
meant, but pointed out to him my con- 
fréres. He at once began to take down 
biographical data about us all, and the 
next thing we knew, we were hailed as 
the ‘Groupe des Six’ and compared with 
the ‘Russian Five’ in a large article in 
the paper. So, the Group was christened 
by a man who was not a musician, who 
was a stranger to all of us and who 
knew nothing whatever about our ideals 
or our methods. 

“Now, about Satie, who encouraged us 
when we were struggling. He is fifty- 
six, and yet, he is the youngest of all, 
because he is continually identified with 
the young men who are forging forward. 
He is almost like a middle-aged beau who 
dances every year with the débutantes. 
‘I am glad,’ he said to me once, ‘that 
I am old because I have seen so many 
musicians come and go.’ He has out- 
grown three generations of composers, 
largely because he has an extraordinary 
sense of pre-vision. Take for instance 
his Sarabande composed in 1887. Do you 
know it?” 

Mr. Milhaud went to the piano and 
played the Sarabande. Closing one’s 
eyes, one could hear Debussy, whole tone 
scale, unresolved dissonances, unrelated 
chord progressions, all of the things 
which twenty years ago were very “ad- 
vanced.” And this work was composed 


fifteen years before “Pelléas et Mél- 

isande” saw the light of day! 
“Saint-Saéns’ ‘Danse Macabre’ you 
know, was hissed when it was first 


Satie was one of the few who 
After the war, he allied 
the youngest composers, 


played. 
defended it. 
himself with 
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and just before I left Paris this time, he 
said to me, ‘Mon cher, already you are of 
the old school! I am giving a con- 
ference at the Sorbonne on the younger 
composers. They are from fifteen to 
twenty years of age. I do not say that 
they are geniuses but they must be heard 
and they must be treated with considera- 
tion!’ 

“A~d so it goes. Duparc, d’Indy and 
Chau a1 were academic to Ravel and 
Debussy and they in turn are academic 
now. And Satie has discovered yet an- 
other generation who will probably look 
upon us as old fogies in a year or two. 

“We are, I almost said we were, con- 
sidered radical because we are different. 
That is the usual attitude of the critical. 
It is never, ‘I am wrong’ but almost in- 
variably ‘You are wrong.’ and time alone 
proves the question. But the future 
belongs to the young and in music as 
in life, it is the struggle between age 
and youth that keep things alive and 
moving. 


Return to Simplicity 


“As a matter of fact, much of the 
most ‘modern’ music is not at all com- 
plex, as it is said to be, but rather a 
return to simplicity. Again take Satie. 
His ‘Socrate’ is a setting for voice and 
an orchestra of fifteen instruments. It 
is as simple as the Parthenon and as 
beautiful. But critics make up their 
minds that things are going to be com- 
plicated, and complicated they are. 
They do not see the difference between 
simplicity and poverty. 

“That art has no nationality is true 
and at the same time untrue. Art, and 
in a narrower sense, music, moves in 
parallel lines in different nationalities 
and at any corresponding’ point in the 
two parallels, there are _ invariably 
marked _ similarities. Across’ these 
parallels are counter influences and the 
composer who is led astray by them, 
courts disaster. I think, for instance 
that César Franck’s work had a terrible 
influence on French music on account 
of its pessimism. And what has become 
of the imitators of Wagner in other 
countries? Where have they got to? 


Impressionism came from Russian music 
and those who were caught in the Rus- 
sian snare are lost. Debussy heard the 
call of Rimsky but he was wise enough 
to keep straight along his own parallel. 

“What we want to do is to recover 
the real French tradition which was lost 
in the nebulosity of impressionism, the 
tradition of Rameau, of Berlioz, of 
Chabrier. 

“One thing I want to emphasize very 
particularly and that is the beneficial 
influence upon all music of jazz. It has 
been enormous and in my opinion, an in- 
fluence for good. It is a new idea and 
has brought in new rhythms and 
almost, one might say, new forms. 
Stravinsky owes much to it. It is a pity 
that it is limited at present practically 
to dance music, but that will be remedied. 
All great composers, you know, have 
written in the dance form popular at 
the time. Schubert, for example, and 
Chopin, wrote waltzes; Mozart wrote 
minuets, and Bach sarabandes and 
gavottes. There is no reason, therefore 
why the best modern composers should 
hesitate to write jazz. They have ex- 
cellent precedents. I intend to compose 
a jazz Sonata, and I have already done 
a number of jazz pieces. Listen! 


Classical Jazz 


Mr. Milhaud went to the piano and, 
this time, played his own “Rag Caprice,” 
a foot-compelling thing that made the 
listener want to jump up and whirl 
about. 

“You see,” he said, 
sic and yet it is distinctly jazz. 
listen to this—” 

‘This’ was a Romance of the 
simplicity, sometime hardly more 
two notes sounding at a time. “It 
sort of ‘Blues’,” said Mr. Milhaud. 

“T have here a new suite by Satie, 
inspired by sports. See the prelude. 
He calls it ‘An unappetizing chorale com- 
posed on an empty stomach!’ There is 
one section, ‘Golf’ another ‘Sea Bathing’ 
and listen to the ‘Tango!’ ” 


“That is good mu- 
Now 


utmost 
than 
is a 





[Continued on page 42] 
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Sonneck Charges “Boosting of Mediocrity” in U.S. 





Institutes Disparaging Comparison with European Composers—Problem is Economic, He Says, 
and Would Be Met by Spread of Education and Establishment of Orchestras in Every 
United States City of 100,000 Inhabitants—Defends American Publisher Against Charge 


of Ignoring Native Composer 





MUNIN ANNAN AANA 


G. SONNECK, editor of the Musi- 
ecal Quarterly, in his paper read to 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion Convention in New York, protested 
against what he termed the “boosting of 
mediocrity” in the propaganda in favor 
of the American composers, and insti- 
tuted a disparaging comparison with 
European composers. He contended that 
the production of American music was 
an economic one, and that the vast ma- 
jority of the public would continue to 
prefer the lower types of music until 


shown the error of its ways by educa- 
tion. 

The American composer, he says in 
his paper, now published in the Musical 
Quarterly, has become the subject of a 
somewhat hysterical propaganda litera- 
ture. With the monotony of repetition, 
he is pictured as a genius unduly neg- 
lected by the wicked foreign musician 
and the equally wicked native publisher. 
He is acclaimed the equal, if not the su- 
perior, of living European composers. 
Occasionally the voice of a gifted, com- 
petent American composer like Deems 
Taylor is raised in ok we against such 
uncritical patriotic hallucinations. Less 
often the indiscriminating attacks on 
foreign conductors, singers, instrument- 
alists, are reduced to tangibie evidence. 
Even more seldom the wicked music pub- 
lisher finds a defender, and then, as a 
rule, one not sufficiently versed in the 
intricacies of the publishing industry to 
gain converts. 


A Comparison with Europe 


Mr. Sonneck protests against the 
“unwise pampering of too many Ameri- 
can geniuses with the sweet morsels of 
martyrdom.” Describing Edward Mac- 
Dowell as the foremost American com- 
poser, he asks who in his right senses 
would class him with Bach, Handel, 


Rameau, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, 
Wagner, Verdi, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 


César Franck, or Debussy? If we give 
MacDowell the grade of a Bizet, he asks, 
where will other Americans fit in who 
compare in artistic importance with 
MacDoweil, as Meyer-Helmund or Bohm 
compare with Bizet or Grieg? 

And Meyer-Helmund, Bohm, etc., at 
that, possess musicianship, and the in- 
definable sense of métier, to a degree im- 
measurably above that of the similar 
type of successful “Kitsch” composers in 
our country, some of whom, in private, 
are honest enough to admit their in- 
ability to work out their ideas, as ideas 
often winsome enough, without confiden- 
tial assistance of better musicians. Com- 
posers of the calibre of Horatio Parker, 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Whiting and 


Mrs. Beach would lose their respect for ' 


a critic’s balance of judgment if he were 
to rate them above or as high as a 
Rubinstein or Raff. If with those already 
mentioned there are included John Al- 
den Carpenter, Charles T. Griffes, John 
Poweil, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Henry 
F. Gilbert, Henry Hadley, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, Ernest Schelling, Leo Sower- 
by, Rubin Goldmark, Henry Holden 
Huss, Emerson Whithorne, David Stanley 
Smith, Charles Martin Loeffler, Ernest 
Bloch, Percy Grainger, Leopold Godow- 
sky, Victor Herbert, Leo Ornstein and 
Carlos Salzedo, would this, he queries, be 
enough to challenge the superiority of 
Europe, with her Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, 
Moussorgsky, Richard Strauss, Hugo 
Wolf, Mahler, Mackenzie, Vincent d’Indy, 
Ravel, Chausson, Elgar, Schreker, Schén- 
berg, Pizzetti, Malipiero, Rachmaninoff, 
Di Falla, Albeniz, Granados, Pedrell, 
Medtner, Stanford, Marx, Korngold, 
Lekeu, Ireland, Goossens, Glazounoff, 
Martucci, Sgambati, Florent Schmitt, 
Puccini, Pfitzner, Milhaud, Busoni, 
Rabaud, and a host of others of varying 
style, modernity, technique and talent? 

Certain of our propagandists, he 
argues, must have lost all sense of humor 
if they expect our one hundred millions, 
on a less favorable esthetic soil, to 
produce as much good work as four times 
that number of Europeans on European 
soil. We in America do not know what 


is going on in the bee-hive of Europe’s 
composers, 


yet some extremists desire 


even to see our modicum of acquaintance 
with modern Europe barred in favor of 
American works, because some Ameri- 
can works happen to be better than some 
European. Such a policy of exclusion 
will get us nowhere. Such a wall for 
the protection of the American com- 
poser, who really is no longer an infant, 
will not make him better. It may, in- 
deed, make him worse. 


Martyrdom Undeserved, He Says 


“Give every American composer who 
has something to say, provided he says 
it reasonably well, a chance to be heard,” 


‘says Mr. Sonneck, “but do not waste the 


precious energy of patriotic propaganda 
on the boosting of mediocrity or worse. 
The propaganda will spend itself in- 
gloriously if it turns its attention un- 
critically to pretty little prize songs or 
commonplace effusions in red, white and 
blue ink, and does not concentrate per- 
sistently on the very best we have to 
offer, in open international competition.” 

He contends that purblind prejudice 
against American music cannot be im- 
puted to foreign-born conductors as a 
class, and that the problem of the 
American composer is an economic one. 
Until that problem is solved, his op- 
portunities for performance will re- 
main comparatively and discouragingly 
few. Instead of a dozen first-class and 
nearly first-class orchestras, America 
should possess competent professional 
permanent orchestras under competent 
professional conductors in every city of 
100,000 inhabitants or less. 

An alarming weakness in the propa- 
ganda for American music, he contends, 
is that, preaching quality and aiming at 
quantity, it attributes to the quantity 
a quality which the music does not 
possess, and American composers of 
only moderate—indeed, mediocre— at- 
tainments, whose works radiate no sig- 
nificance whatsoever for America’s mu- 
sical progress, receive only too frequently 
the gloriole of martyrdom. Conductors, 
critics, and publishers know this state of 
affairs, but are obliged from prudence 
to remain silent. 

He maintains that the American com- 
poser has no legitimate grievance against 
the American publisher. What the 
American composer of songs, piano 
pieces, anthems and similar music in the 
smaller forms needs, he claims, is no 
longer encouragement by the publisher, 
but discouragement, as anyone may see 
who has worked in a publisher’s office 
and watched the endless stream of music, 
good, bad and indifferent, pouring in 
upon him. A genuine bit of music amid 
the rubbish is hailed with exhilaration, 
and if immature, is deftly improved by 
the music editors—so much so, indeed, 
that much to the amusement of a nat- 
urally gifted composer who did not pre- 
tend to be an expert in the niceties of 
compositional technique, one of her 
songs, so doctored, was quoted in a book 
on harmony as a most interesting ex- 
ample of harmonic ingenuity. 


Young Americans “Tame and Old- 
Fashioned” 


Publishers yearn, not for new Mac- 
Dowells, but new Cadmans or Nevins; 
but these are exasperatingly rare among 
the American composers of a younger 
generation. With exceedingly few ex- 
ceptions, the utterances of the young 
Americans are rather tame, conventional 
and old-fashioned, if one discounts naive 
excursions into the whole-tone scale of 
Debussy or rather rare pilgrimages to 
the now abundantly charted shores of 
Stravinsky, Scriabine, Schénberg, and 
occasional, but somewhat futile and 
clumsy compliments to jazz. He wonders 
whether the young American composer is 
under-trained, or whether a period of 
comparative sterility has begun in this 
country. 

Discussing the publishing business, 
Mr. Sonneck states that as a rule, Ameri- 
can music of artistic value is published 
at a financial loss, and this sport can 
only be afforded by the publication of a 
lot of lucrative music of no particular 
artistic value. The total publishing and 
business cost of a single work might 
run anywhere from $500 to $2,000 or 
more, and if the number of American 
orchestras ready to purchase the score 
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and parts for $50, is placed against 
this, it will be seen why the publisher 
writes off every such investment as a 
generous contribution to the cause of 
American music. Many firms, unable to 
stand the strain involved in the publi- 
cation of costly works, content themselves 
with the production of songs of serious 
artistic aim with high quality, but the 
astounding and humiliating fact is that 
of these there is rarely more than an 
average yearly sale of 200 copies. 


Education Needed 


“Recently,” continued Mr. Sonneck, 
“Mr. John C. Freund, whom no one can 
accuse of slighting the American mu- 
sician, commented shrewdly on some of 
the reasons for the hold of jazz, ragtime, 
and ‘popular’ music in general on the 
public mind. I have resisted the tempta- 


tion of dragging my own very d nite 
but not at all always antag. nig, 
opinions of these types of mus and 
their publishers into this discou 


cept when necessary, but they c nei 
fully with those of Mr. Freund w «>» }, 
argues that we mistakenly attrib ‘2 4, 
intelligence to the vast majority vhich 


statistics prove it not to posse and 
which it cannot possess. Those ty ¢g og 
music correspond precisely to the ¢ typ) 
and aesthetic mentality of the yp)jj, 
which caters to them.” 

The vast majority of the pub! © yj. 
dently prefers the lower types of |. meri. 
can music to the higher types, an | jj 
continue to do so, says Mr. So neck 
until its children have been lifted ,y 9, 
uncompromising musical educatio: int, 
the purer strata of better music, wher, 
their elders as yet do not and canng 
breathe freely. This is all the greate, 
reason why the intelligent minority ough; 
to remove from itself the opprobriim of 
palpable neglect of that music; but the 
problem of the American composer jy 
the larger and more difficult constry. 
tive forms will not be solved while oy 
musical life rests on its present faulty 
economic basis. 

Mr. Sonneck suggests for America ay 
organization akin to the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust Publication scheme, wit) 
the provision for performances of the 
works published. 
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Los Angeles Orchestra Breaks Rule 
Against Encores When Hackett Sings 





Pacific Coast Tour of Ukrainian Chorus Canceled—Plans for a 
Second Music Week Under Way—Buhlig Begins Master 


Classes in Piano Playing 





By BRUNO DAVID USSHER 
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OS ANGELES, Jan. 6.— Walter 

Henry Rothwell and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra ended the Christmas lull in lo- 
cal concert activities on Dec. 30 with the 
sixth symphony program, which found 
the orchestra tonally well balanced. 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony was 
given more effectively during the first 
two movements than in the third and 


fourth. Phrasing and polyphonic detail 
were of poetic charm, but later on gave 
way to an occasional heaviness. ‘his 
may have been due to the fact that Mr. 
Rothwell has been ill of late. For the 
same reason the “Don Juan” of Strauss 
was perhaps less sweepingly conceived. 
Alfvén’s “Swedish Rhapsody” was a 
pleasing finale of symphonic humor. 

Charles Hackett, tenor soloist, sang 
“Tl Mio Tesoro,” from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,’ and the Recitative and 
Aria of Azael from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” His voice sounded a trifle 
throaty in Mozart’s aria, but rose to such 
beauty in the Debussy number that the 
applause literally “stopped the show,” to 
use theatrical slang. Mr. Hackett re- 
turned again and again to bow his 
thanks, although the lights were dimmed 
after several minutes, a sign for the 
conductor to begin the last orchestral 
number. But the ovation grew, so that 
W. A. Clark, Jr., president and founder 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, finally 
waived the “no encore” rule, for the first 
time in the history of the organization, 
whereupon Mr. Hackett repeated the De- 
bussy Aria. 

Wesley Kuhnle, Los Angeles pianist, 
was heard in a program of classic type. 
Mr. Kuhnle’s playing has sympathetic 
directness. It is musicianly, untrammeled 
by mannerisms and based on a good 
technique. He is a nephew of H. E. 
Krehbiel, music critic of the New York 
Tribune. 

Two concerts that were to have been 
given by the Ukrainian Chorus have been 
canceled as the Mexican Government, by 
means of a large bonus, induced Max 
Rabinoff to keep his organization in Mex- 
ico City three weeks longer than sched- 
uled. This means abandonment of the 
Coast tour, which is regrettable, as in- 
terest in the chorus was keen. Califor- 
nia bookings were made by Impresario 
L. E. Behymer. 

Plans for a second Music Week are 
nearing completion. The event will prob- 
ably take place during May with the as 
sistance of Community Service, Inc. 
Alexander Stewart is the community 
music organizer for the Pacific Coast. 

Bessie Bartlett Frankel, chairman of 
the national extension committee of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, has 





returned from the federation board 
meeting at Philadelphia. 

Albert Elkus, San Francisco composer, 
is spending his Christmas vacation in 
this city. 

Richard Buhlig’s master class in piano 
playing opens Jan. 9. It will last ten 
weeks. 

Princess Tsianina has arrived here. 
She will tour the Coast States in recitals 
with Charles Wakefield Cadman, France 
Goldwater to act as Coast manager. 
Cadman and Princess Tsianina will re- 
sume their Eastern tour in March. 

Gertrude Ross, Los Angeles composer, 
pianist and lecturer, has written a new 
song, “Dance of the Goblins.” Mrs. Ross 
gave three of the local interpretative 
lectures preceding Philharmonic Orches- 
tra programs. She lectures for the or- 
chestra at out-of-town performances 
also. 





A New Critic Enters the Field 


Paul A. Stewart has been appointed to 
the staff of the New York Times as as- 
sistant music critic. He is a graduate ol 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, Class of 1921. Mr. Stew- 
art is a composer and has had some ex- 
perience as a conductor. 





Announcement has been made by ‘i 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau that ¢ 
mond Clément, well-known French teno!; 
will make a limited concert tour in the 
United States next November ane 
December. Mr. Clement will give thre 
recitals in New York and one each 1! 
the larger cities west of Chicago. 










REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Only persons of 
highest integrity who 
know local musical 
field intimately will be 
considered as corre- 
spondents. Excellent 
opportunity to perform 
definite service in 
Musical America’s 
nation-wide construc- 
tive program. State 
qualifications. 


501 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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[Continued from page 1] 


high D. Friday’s performance proved 
that the Metropolitan’s ordinary forces 
are ample to deal with it, though a trans- 
position or two may have been resorted 
to in the dealing. Doubt was left at the 
conclusion of the representation as to 
whether “William Tell” was, after all, 
Rossini’s masterwork—whether the “Bar- 
ber” will not prove the more perdurable, 
as it long since proved the more popular 
of the two. 

. Rossini, as all his commentators make 
known, sought to write in a new idiom 
when he composed “Tell.” It was the 
irst of a projected series of five operas 
ior Paris, and it implied a consciously 
altered orientation. The patter of 
somersaulting vocables, the brilliance of 
vravura ornamentation, the lively pace 
of his most characteristic melodies, the 
glibness of his secco and the famous 


| Rossini erescendo—all hallmarks of his 


Italian manner—were discarded. In- 
fluenced by Spontini, Méhul and others, 
and sensing something of what was to 
come in Meyerbeer and the grand man- 
her, he strove to be “serious.” He had 
been studying Beethoven’s symphonies 
with Habeneck, and he knew that in 
northern Europe his lilting earlier 
works were regarded as frivolous and 
superficial. “Faust” was to have been 
his next undertaking after “Tell,” 
Goéthe’s philosopher having come into 


his ken along with Schiller’s patriot. 


Adopted French Formulas 


, In accepting the libretto proffered him 
y Etienne Jouy, Spontini’s old col- 
‘orator, and Hippolyte Bis, Rossini 
mmitted himself to a type of opera 
“sentially French and therefore utterly 
vreign to him, an Italian of Italians. 
‘plous flow of ideas did not desert 
is the many fine choruses and the 
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l OF “WILLIAM TELL” 
REVIVAL AT METROPOLITAN 


, eidicee Adamo Didur 
.....-Angelo Bada 
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ha. GEE: budadees Giuseppe Danise 

V4 we ree José Mardones 
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: ete ee se vies Giovanni Martinelli =: 
. Series c Millo Picco : 
ess Mathilde....... Rosa Ponselle =: 


Sida k6ib.6-40 0 66.6 6d Flora Perini 
ly Ye ee ....Marie Sundelius 
ts Dad's bs vate 60% Be Ost e Max Bloch 
nductor, Gennaro Papi; chorus 
r, Giulio Setti; ballet master, 
Sst Berger; stage director, Samuel 
man. 




















Leading Characterizations in the Metropolitan’s Revival of Rossini’s “William Tell.” 
Large Central Likeness Is of Giuseppe Danise in the Titular Role. 
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The 
At His Left Is 


Seen Giovanni Martinelli as “Arnold”; at His Right, Rosa Ponselle as “Mathilde.” 


Below, in the Center, Is José Mardones as “Walter.” 


The Two Other Figures Are, 


Left, Adamo Didur as “Gessler”; Right, Marie Sundelius as “Jemmy” 


succession of melodious solos still prove, 
but in seeking French “dignity” and 
the French “sense of proportion and 
breadth” (as the feuilletonists of the day 
described his newer aims) he wrote what 
comes to the ear today as high-sounding 
and grandiloquent. He adopted French 
formulas which conventionalized his ut- 
terance and robbed it of its individual- 
ity. “The Barber of Seville” is a work 
unsurpassed in its genre save, of 
course, those of Mozart’s operas which 
have something of the same intent—but 
“William Tell” does not reach the me- 
ridian of pompous splendor achieved by 
the later operas of the grand manner. 

The score’s lack of characterization 
and of delineative aptness, as those ele- 
ments are viewed today, takes from it 
the pretensions it once had to being some- 
thing other than a parade of melodies in 
set forms. In point of dramatic con- 
struction it has the patent absurdities 
expected of a work of the period, per- 
haps no more and no less than any 
Meyerbeer, Halévy or early Verdi opera. 
It is forever starting and stopping and 
then starting again, with not a few in- 
stances of an empty stage between the 
set numbers. Many of the airs and cho- 
ruses have their measure of Rossinian 
inspiration, and they can be listened to 
today with pleasure, but they by no 
means cast in a shadow the melodies of 
earlier and less vaunted Rossini. 





As has been true of most of the rep- 
resentations given “William Tell” since 
its premiére in Paris in 1829, liberal 
cuts were made in the score last Friday, 
the final scene being reduced to little 
more than a tableau. Rossini wrote five 
acts, but one and sometimes two usually 
disappeared when the opera was staged. 
A performance in Paris in 1856 which 
abjured all cuts began at seven o’clock 
in the evening and lasted until one in the 
morning. There are few such gluttons 
for punishment in New York audiences. 
The Metropolitan representation, using 
the four-act version, with two scenes in 
the last act, began at eight and was over 
at a few minutes past eleven. 

Much might be recounted of the nhis- 
tory of the work, and there are many 
amusing anecdotes which could be re- 
lated, but anyone interested can turn at 
his convenience to a wealth of literature 
on the subject. There are veteran opera- 
goers in New York who remember not 
only the Metropolitan representations of 
1894, in which Tamagno was the chief 
luminary, but those of the German com- 
pany under Leopold Damrosch in the 
eighties. A more limited number can 
tell from their own store of experience 
of the success of Mierzwinski as Arnold 
in the Mapleson performances at the 
Academy and of Patti’s assumption of 
the part of Mathilde. The contretemps 
when Libia Drog forgot her words and 
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stood helpless and silent, after havin 
begun Mathilde’s second act solo, an 
when Tamagno, unable to aid her, fled 
from the stage, remains a favorite story 
with the graybeards. 

Curiously enough, New York has never 
heard the work sung in French, the 
language of the original, though it was 
as “Guillaume Tell” that the opera was 
first heard in America in 1842, New 
Orleans having been the city of its in- 
troduction. Manhattan has had per- 
formances in Italian, German and Eng- 
lish, and it was the Italian version, with 
the title listed as “Guglielmo Tell,” 
which the Metropolitan’s largely Italian 
cast sang at this revival. 


Cast Proves Admirable One 


Giuseppe Danise was Mr. Gatti’s selec- 
tion for the baritone part of Tell. He 
sang richly and well and acted with the 
most commendable restraint. Nothing 
in the opera was more gratifying or 
artistic than his delivery of Tell’s ad- 
juration to his son, “Resta Immobile,” at 
the moment of preparation for the 
supreme test of his marksmanship—the 
shooting of the apple from Jemmy’s 
head in the square at Altdorf. 

To Giovanni Martinelli fell the task 
of coping with the exceptionally high 
and very taxing réle of Arnold, on which 
the success of the opera in the past 
seems always to have pivoted. Nourrit 
created it, Duprez gloried in it, Tamber- 
lik found it just what he needed to ex- 
ploit his prodigious upper tones, and 
Tamagno gave to it his wealth of sten- 
torian powers. Right manfully did Mr. 
Martinelli measure up to its demands 
for prodigality of voice, both in volume 
of tone and merciless expenditure of top 
notes. More than in any previous un- 
dertaking, he seemed a tenor di force, 
as Tamberlik was styled. If he was 
somewhat spent after the “Muta Asil” 
air of the last act, it was not to be won- 
dered at, for the pace he set for himself 
was an altogether strenuous one. 

Rosa Ponselle, who has returned to the 
Metropolitan becomingly slender, was an 
admirable Mathilde. Her one solo, the 
air “Selva Opaca,” was gratefully sung, 
and her big voice played no small part 
in the impressive effect of the last act 
finale. 

Marie Sundelius added another to her 
recent successes as Jemmy, singing her 
music with charm and beautiful tone, 
and giving a measure of conviction to 
her depiction of the boy, in spite of a 


[Continued on page 40] 
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Turn of the Year Brings Favorites in New York Recitals 
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Events of First Week of 1923 
Include Programs by Myra 
Hess, Maria Ivogiin, Casals, 
Seidel, Bauer and Heifetz— 
First American Recital by 
Paul Bender Is Notable 

_Event— Edna Thomas in 
Plantation Songs 


ITH the passing of the Christ- 

mas holidays, events in New 
York’s recital halls took on a livelier 
aspect, the artists who appeared in- 
cluding a number of celebrities who 
have been prime favorites in other 
seasons but who appeared for the 
first time this season. Myra Hess 
and Harold Bauer were pianists of 
the week. Violinists included Toscha 
Seidel and Jascha Heifetz. Pablo 
Casals returned to the local concert 
platform as an illustrious spokesman 
of the ’cello. 

There was a notable American recital 
début among singers, that of Paul Ben- 
der, the German bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Another vocalist warmly wel- 
comed was Maria Ivogiin, and a delight- 
ful program of plantation melodies was 
sung by Edna Thomas. A program at 
the Biltmore included numbers by Clara 
Deeks, soprano; John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, and Alberto Salvi, harpist. 

An outstanding event was the first 
public program of the American Music 





Wanted—To hear of progressive city (10,000 or 
over) desiring experienced voice and piano teacher 
Can direct choir, supervise school music, etc. Boston, 
New York, and Chicago references. Box F. R.. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 





For Rent: Mason and Hamlin Grand Piano—Specia! 
rate on yearly contract. Practically new. Address: 
J. F. M., c/o Musical America Cu., 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





1425 Broadway, N. Y. 





ANNA E. ZIEGLER 
Breath Control Specialist 
Write for particulars. 
Opera Courses 








Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Head Office: 
15 Oastlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 
E. E. Brooxs, Sec’y 

L. E. BeuymMerR, Los Angeles, American Representative 
Frederick Shipman, Managing Director has made an 
arrangement with International Tours, by which they 
will not command his entire time, as heretofore, and 
he will devote the greater portion of each year to 
Personally Directed Tours of the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Mr. Shipman’s address for the next six weeks will be 
Hotel Trenton, Los Angeles. 





MZ @PARAWMOUNT PICTURES == 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld. 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


First Time at Popular Prices 
HDighteenth Week on Broadway 


MARION DAVIES in 
“When Knighthood Was In 
Flower” 

A Cosmopolitan Production 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer Conducting 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 
“DRUMS OF FATE” 


with 
MARY MILES MINTER 
Supported by George Fawcett, Robert Cain, 
Bertram Grassby and Maurice Flynn 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau Conducting 


Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Jan. 14 
GOLDWYN PRESENTS 
A Rupert Hughes Production 
“GIMME” 
With Helene Chadwick, Gaston Glass and H. B. Walthall 
“Thirteenth Hungarian Rhapsody’’—Liszt; Frederic 
Frodkin, Soloist. ‘‘Zigeurnerweisen’’—Sarasate; Cap- 
itol Soloists: Betsy Ayres and Robert Davis. 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
ERNO RAPEE, ConpvuctTor. 
Capitol Ballet Corps, Alexander Oumansky, Ballet 
Master; Mile. Gambarelli, Ballerina; Doris Niles and 
Thalia Zanon. 
Presentation by Rothafel 























Guild, at which American compositions 
were brought to the fore. A concert an- 
nounced for the London String Quartev 
was postponed because of the illness of 
one of its members. A recital by Willem 
van den Andel, a new pianist, also was 
postponed. 


-Toscha Seidel, Jan. 1 


Toscha Siedel, in his first New York 
recital this season, charmed a large audi- 
ence at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of New Year’s Day by the suavity and 
beauty of his cantabile playing, and by 
the ardor of his music. He made his 
violin really sing the motives of Bach’s 
Chaconne—indeed, his reading of this 
score was remarkable for its virility and 
life. At the same time, he was inclined 
to sectionalize the work—a mode of 
treatment which affected its rhythmical 
qualities. But its colossal technical prob- 
lems found Mr. Seidel fully equipped, 
and his performance constituted a note- 
worthy achievement. 

Handel’s Sonata in E was given an 





easy, graceful interpretation, rather 
quiet, but none the less consistently 
beautiful. The emotional depths of the 


Largo were fully plumbed, and the charm 
of the concluding movement could not 
have been excelled. Two miscellaneous 
groups furnished the artist with plenty 
of opportunity for the display of his 
ready technique, but this was throughout 
wisely subordinated to the spirit of the 
music. Cecil Burleigh’s brisk and fanci- 
ful “Indian Snake Dance” and Auer’s 
transcription of Schumann’s “Voge) als 
Prophet,” played with muted strings, had 
to be repeated, and the audience would 
have liked to hear a second time the vi- 
olinist’s setting of “Anitra’s Dance,” 
from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite. As it 
was, he had to play several extra pieces 
at the conclusion of the program. Fran- 
cesco Longo was a sympathetic accom- 
panist. | a eS 


Paul Bender, Jan. 3 


Paul Bender’s first New York recital, 
given in Carnegie Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon of last week, was one of high 
quality, and established the stalwart 
German bass-baritone as a singer who 
should hold as important a place in the 
concert field in this country as he 
already has gained for himself in opera. 
His success did not alter some opinions 
previously formed as to certain aspects 
of his voice production, which was again 
characteristically Teutonic, but it em- 
phasized even more than his opera ap- 
pearances that he is an artist of poise, 
breadth and sympathy, capable of 
making a living message of what he 
sings and governed by the most aristo- 
cratic canons of good taste and musical 
refinement. 

The celebrated German artist’s pro- 
gram on this occasion was one altogether 
choice, devoted, as it was, entirely to 
the lieder of his own tongue. From 
Schubert he selected “Sennsucht,” “Der 
Wanderer,” “Litanei” and “Alinde”; 
from Brahms’ “Standchen,” “Feldein- 
samkeit,” “Verrat” and “So willst du des 
Armen”; from Wolf, “Schlafendes Jesus- 
kind,” “Biterolf,” “Der Tambour,” “Der 
Rattenfanger,” and in conclusion, from 
Loewe, “Kleiner Haushalt,” “Der Néck,” 
“Der heilige Franziskus,” “Der Mummel- 
see.” His supplementary numbers were 
equally well chosen, Schumann’s “Mond- 
nacht,” after the Schubert’ group; 
Brahms’ “Wie Bist du meine K@6nigin,” 
after the songs by that master, and an 
additional Loewe number at the close of 
the concert. The audience, though not a 
large one for Carnegie Hall, gave every 
indication of interest and pleasure. 

In the face of so much that was ad- 
mirable, it would be ungrateful to signal 
out for separate comment the numbers in 
which those characteristics of production 
which have been spoken of before, reas- 
serted themselves. More of justice and 
profit is to be found in particularized 
reference to those things which Mr. 
Bender did exceptionally well. “Der 
Wanderer” was’ nobly __ interpreted. 
“Litanei” was of exceptional appeal in 
its smoothness and repose. “Feldeinsam- 
keit” was beautifully proportioned and 
beautifully phrased. The exceptionally 
clear enunciation which played no small 
part in vitalizing every song made a de- 
light of “Kleiner Haushalt.” Though the 
voice is a rather ponderous one, Mr. 
Bender’s most appealing singing, tonally, 
was in quieter passages, in which he re- 
sorted frequently to a somewhat detached 
but very tender head voice. It prompted 





the wish that his more powerful tones, 
especially those which were relatively 
high for him, could have had more of the 
same quality. 

Michael Raucheisen, who seems likely 
to have a busy season in America, by 
reason of the number of artists now in 
this country for whom he formerly played 
abroad, supplied accompaniments of skill 
and certitude. O. T. 





Maria Ivogiin, Jan. 5 


That admirable artist, Maria Ivogiin, 
sang with rare understanding and sym- 
pathy in her New York recital at Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 5. Her voice, beau- 
tiful in quality, was employed with that 
refinement of art which conceals art, 
and whether in the emotional lieder of 
Schumann or the coloratura flights of 
Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” 
and Adam’s Variations on a Theme by 
Mozart, in both of which she vied with 


the flute played by J. Henri Bov g), 
seemed equally at home. Schun yp. 
“Lied der Braut,” was interpeted \)jj, 
great charm, and a group by Pete) (5). 
nelius, “Im Lenz,” “In der Mondn_ }; » 
and “Morgenwind” all furnishe: ey. 
amples of exquisite singing. The © era. 
tic aria was the vivacious and v. \)), 
“So Anch’ Io la Virtu Magica,” |), 
Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale.” It wa. 
given with an arch, merry naivété « ))\,}, 
fully justified the inclusion of thi. fo». 
gotten melody on the program. | 3) 
La Forge’s setting of Shakesp: a.’ 
“Come Unto These Yellow Sands” 
Werner Josten’s “Windflowers,” ©) .r\o: 
Huerter’s “Pirate Dreams,” and })\177). 
Peccia’s “Brown Birdeen” compri:«( , 
group in English which attracted vreg; 
applause. Of these the La Forge song 
was particularly notable for its julilan 
spirit—a spirit artistically expressed hy 
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READY IN JANUARY 


A BOOK OF CHORUSES 


Edited by GEORGE WHITEFIELD CHADWICK, Director of New 
England Conservatory; OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director of De- 
partment of Music, Northwestern University; EDWARD BAILEY 
Indiana University, and W. OTTO 
MIESSNER, Director of School of Music, Milwaukee Normal School. 


BIRGE, Professor of Music, 


80 Selections, mostly four-part choruses, many with miscellaneous arrange- 
ments and solos for different voices. 
40 Choruses by contemporary composers, mostly Americans, never before 


published. 


20 Classical masters represented 


16 Part Songs (accompaniments ad lib.) 
1! Operas, cantatas, and oratorios represented 


1! Hymns and patriotic choruses 


4 Pre-Bach chorales with English and Latin texts (a cappella) 
The best contemporary and classical poetry. 
A “Program Note” for each selection. 
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The 
corded 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 





exceedingly kind reception ac- 
Georges Enesco, the noted Rou- 


manian composer and violinist, when he 
appeared as a conductor at the concert 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall, replacing Stokowski, who has 


sailed 


for Europe to conduct concerts in 


Paris and Rome, is typical of the attitude 


of our 


music lovers to distinguished for- 


eigners who come to us, especially since 
so many of them were forced to migrate 


owing 


to the terrible conditions which 


still prevail in Europe and which show 
no signs of improvement. 

When Mr. Enesco appears with this 
orchestra in Philadelphia, he will pre- 
sent himself not only as a conductor but 
as violin soloist, for which he has already 
acquired a fine reputation on the other 
side. Of his music no doubt your critics 


will di 


scourse adequately. 


They say that he had never before 


condue 


ted the Tchaikovsky “Pathétique,” 


but when he found on his arrival here 
that he had to conduct it, he borrowed 
a score and did his best to memorize it. 
If there were some lapses, the orchestra 


helped 


him out, for it is typical of our 


leading orchestras that, at a pinch, they 


can do 


With all that 


musica 


without a conductor. 
is written about the 
1 immaturity of this country, it 


is quite safe to say that there are no such 
symphonie orchestras the world over as 
we have today in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, 


Cleveland, Chicago and 


other cities, and why should we not have 


them? 

cellent 
abroad 
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We have not only our own ex- 
talents, but the best talents from 
, and they have had greater op- 
ity, especially in the way of re- 


hearsals, which is impossible for the 
European orchestras simply on the score 
of expense. 

I forget now whether it was Arditi, 
the great conductor of Italian opera, or 
Seidl, beloved for years as opera conduc- 


the Metropolitan, who said that 
erican orchestra was the only one 
knew of which, at a beat from the 


mductor, could transpose the music 
without a flaw. 
eeding would need rehearsals. 


In Europe such a pro- 


* * * 


ou wonder that the foreign musi- 
re anxious to come to us? 

is Eugene Gottlieb, one of the 
ors of the coming series of Ger- 
pera, who tells us that every 


“rman orchestral musician and opera 
nger is just crazy to cross the Atlantic 


as they can raise the price of 


‘et. Tragic, said Mr. Gottlieb, is 


v word with which to describe the 


and especially the operatic situ- 


phe Germany. The poor opera sing- 
S and 


it starvation. 


musicians are on the threshold 
Their salaries are ridicu- 


think of it! The chief dramatic 
» of the opera house in Erfurt is 
000 marks a month, which means 


‘wo dollars in our money. As for 


ller singers, their salaries do not 
to more than $1.50 a month in 
ney. The musicians are a little 
ff, for they are supported by their 
ation, and so the minimum wage 
Sician in Berlin is 19,000 marks a 





month, or about $2.25, just about enough 
to buy a meal here. 

The big state theaters are better off 
because the government has to keep these 
institutions up. 

Gottlieb says that the smaller munici- 
pal theaters and opera houses in Ger- 
many are approaching nearer and nearer 
to catastrophe. 

The situation is particularly disas- 

trous to the younger musicians of prom- 
ise, both to singers and composers. He 
mentioned particularly Emil Reznicek, 
who composed the incidental music to 
“Johannes Kreisler,” as the most prom- 
ising, besides Korngold and Paul Hinde- 
mith. The younger composers, he also 
tells us, seem to have broken with the 
Wagner manner and are striking out in 
attempts to create a medium of their 
own. 
Surely there is nothing more sad than 
to think that, as one of the results of the 
war, culture is disappearing from Ger- 
many, that it is broken in Russia and the 
Balkan states. Even in France the situ- 
ation is not much better. 

Tales of suffering of the intellectual 
class in all the leading cities are almost 
heartrending. Doctors, lawyers, writers, 
physicians, painters, scientists have liter- 
ally barely enough to eat. Hitherto they 
have helped themselves by disposing of 
their furniture, such jewelry as they 
might have and other personal effects. 

The intelligenzia over there is gradu- 
ally being reduced to beggary. 

ok a * 


We now know why Paderewski came 
back, after he had stated that he never 
would return to the concert platform. 

It seems that in his heroic effort to 
save his country after the disastrous 
campaign against Russia, he not only 
sacrificed his own personal fortune but 
went into debt to the extent of three- 
quarters of a million. He spent, in all, 
nearly three million dollars to aid his 
beloved fatherland. 

As Paderewski is a man of extreme 
conscientiousness, especially in business 
matters, he will continue at work till he 
has paid off that debt, which will mean 
three to four years more of arduous 
traveling and playing before the public. 
But what he may have lost in the way 
of his own fortune and in the heavy 
responsibilities that he accepted, he will 
have gained in the appreciation and 
affection, particularly of the American 
people. Before this he was admired and 
eulogized as one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, piano virtuoso the world 
has. To this will now be added a per- 
sonal affection, a deep respect for him as 
a most self-sacrificing man and patriot. 


* * * 


Oscar Sonneck, one time head of the 
music department of the Congressional 
Library in Washington, a man of great 
learning, has been and gone and done it. 

He resigned his position in Washington 
to come to New York to direct the pub- 
lication department of Schirmer’s. He 
is the founder and managing editor of 
the admirable Musical Quarterly, gotten 
out by the firm with which he has now 
been connected for some time. 

At the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Music Teachers, recently 
held here at the Pennsylvania Hotel, he 
discoursed on the “American music pub- 
lisher and the American composer.” In 
the course of his address he was credited 
with telling the assembled teachers that 
we are too ready to praise our own musi- 
cal composers and performers with a 
mistaken Chauvinism. He also was cred- 
ited with taking a fling at dear, dead 
MacDowell and with saying that it was 
positively ridiculous to class MacDowell 
with such giants as Bach and others. 
Since then Sonneck has repudiated the 
press account. He insists that he was 
improperly reported. As he says him- 
self, “Whatever I may think about the 
matter, I am not such an ass as to ex- 
press my opinion, especially in the man- 
ner I was quoted, before an assembly of 
American music teachers!” 

Anyway, MacDowell can stand on his 
merits. Does not the matter suggest that 
there are some eminent musicians, crit- 
ics, writers, particularly Germans or 
those of German descent, who are so 
saturated with the works of the great 
German composers of the past that they 
positively are afflicted with heart failure 
when it is even suggested that there 
might be some composers of merit who 
have risen since the great ones passed 
out and that the time may come, if it 
has not already come, when this wild 
country of ours might possibly produce 
a musical giant in the way of a composer 
of distinction? 

One thing is certain, we Americans 
will never follow the Chinese method of 
ancestor worship. 





However, Mr. Sonneck may console 
himself. His reported onslaught has 
aroused the editorial staff of leading 
daily papers all over the country. They 
are all out lambasting him, with the 
result that there will be more printed 
and said about the American composer, 
the American musician and the growth 
of musical knowledge in this country in 
the last decade or so than could possibly 
have been accomplished had not Mr. 
Sonneck been quoted as he was. 


2k * * 


If you wanted proof that a musician, 
like a prophet, is not appreciated in his 
own country, with all that is now said 
about the great composers of the past, 
you have only to refer to the life story 
of César Franck, the Belgian, generally 
regarded, however, as a Frenchman, 
whose centenary was celebrated the 
other day. It was not till after he was 
dead that his works were acknowledged 
to have any particular value. 

Think of poor Franz Schubert, whose 
best songs were not published till after 
his death. Think of Bizet, whose heart 
was broken when “Carmen” was a fail- 
ure when first produced—“‘Carmen” now 
one of the most popular operas. Think 
of the trouble Richard Wagner went 
through. Today the Germans acclaim 
him. He is their musical god, but their 
predecessors who lived at the time Wag- 
ner did didn’t think so. . 

As a matter of plain record there is a 
great deal of humbug written about 
musical conditions in Europe. If they 
were always what they were painted to 
be, why did some of the greatest com- 
posers that they have produced over 
there come so nearly going without 
meals? 

If any person who is curious in this 
matter and has the necessary oppor- 
tunity as well as industry will look up 
some of the criticisms that were written 
by certain of the most distinguished Ger- 
man and Austrian critics on the first 
production of the works of Richard Wag- 
ner, he will find that they reached the 
limit in the way of abuse. 

If poor old Bach could have had half 
the admiration while he lived which has 

‘come to him by those who indulge in a 
cult of his music, he would have been 
more comfortable and certainly happier. 


* * * 


When the New York Symphony played 
an all-Brahms program twice in a week 
and soon after the Society of the Friends 
of Music played four of his works at one 
performance, it seems to have brought 
about almost a complete collapse on the 
part of Deems Taylor of the World. 
Brahms’ “Serenade” for orchestra in- 
duced dear Deems to write as follows: 

“We have no idea just how long that 
adagio is, but we are positive it is the 
longest in the world. People nearby 
seemed to age visibly as they listened. 
We began to wonder if it was still Sun- 
day. We calculated the number of 
pounds of music paper Brahms must 
have used and the gallons of ink. Finally 
all was silent. The next sound we heard 
was an elevated train. We were on 
Sixth Avenue. We had walked in our 
sleep.” 

There will be, of course, those who 
will insist that Deems’ condition was not 
due to Brahms, but possibly to something 
else which is still procurable in this 
country. 

However, I think I can account for our 
friend’s somnambulism, for I have no- 
ticed a similar condition on the part of 
people who were listening to music in 
Carnegie Hall when it was not the music 
of Brahms but of Beethoven. I am satis- 
fied that it is due to the fact that the air 
in the hall needs more ventilation than 
it gets. I am quite aware of the diffi- 
culty there is in letting any fresh air 
into these big auditoriums, particularly 
during the cold period when the result 
might be disastrous to those who are not 
only aged when they come in but, as 
Taylor says, get old while they are there. 

We have progressed in our knowledge 
of acoustics, but we are still in the back- 
woods of our knowledge of ventilation. 

It is very hard sometimes to keep 
awake in the Metropolitan. Did you ever 
consider the thousands and thousands of 
people who attend musical performances 
in places like Carnegie Hall and the 
Metropolitan? : 

Now a certain scientist of note has 
estimated that the human being, in order 
to be reasonably awake and healthy, re- 
quires so many cubic feet of fresh air a 
minute. If you will figure out how many 
cubic feet of air there are in these audi- 
toriums, then figure out the thousands 
who go there, you will soon realize that 
at the end of every week there isn’t air 
enough left for a fish, let alone for a 
human being. 


Viafora’s Pen Studies 
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The Cellist of the Waving Hair Depicted by 
Viafora, Is Arturo Bonucci. Before Com- 
ing to the United States for His First 
Concert Tour Two Seasons Ago, He Was 
a Faculty Member of the Conservatory of 
Bologna. He Is a Warm Exponent of the 
Modernist Movement in Italy and Was 
Instrumental in Forming a Society for 
New Music in Bologna 





What’s to be done? 

Some have suggested that the problem 
lies in letting in fresh hot air. That 
might be accomplished at the Metropoli- 
tan if they let Billie Guard out before the 
curtain every night to make a speech. 

* *” * 

At a recent recital in London Vladimir 
de Pachmann suddenly got up and deliv- 
ered himself of a vehement discourse on 
the error of interpreting Chopin’s music 
according to the “robust and athletic” 
ideals of modern pianists. He said that 
other pianists might play Chopin after 
their fashion, but he would play it ac- 
cording to his own ideas, to which he 
modestly added that he was the only one 
today who was able to play Chopin as 
Chopin should be played. The women in 
the audience applauded, so Vladimir 
went home with the conviction that he 
was as great a success as a speaker as 
he is as a pianist. 

Pray Heaven that this success may 
not induce him, in the future, to deliver 
orations as well as pianism. 

Had de Pachmann heard Eugen 
d’Albert, the distinguished pianist who 
temporarily was a husband of the late 
beloved Theresa Carreno, de Pachmann 
would have been further incensed be- 
cause d’Albert went at the piano, when 
playing Chopin, in such a manner as to 
pretty nearly break up the instrument. 
One of the Berlin critics said that 
d’Albert went beyond the bounds of 
zesthetic good breeding and that poor 
Chopin had nought left of his fragrance 
and the elegance of his pearly filigree. 

Presently perhaps d’Albert will go and 
hear de Pachmann, and then, as d’Albert 
has quite a pretty pen as well as a good 
voice, we may have his opinion of de 
Pachmann’s playing of Chopin. Thus it 
may become the custom for eminent pian- 
ists to tell an audience how wonderful 
they are before they sit down to play. 


The press is beginning to write more 
kindly about Dirk Foch of the newly 
formed City Symphony. Some critics 
appear to think, if he has two or three 
years’ more experience not only as a 
conductor but with that particular or- 
chestra, he will be able to produce results 
commensurate with the standards to 
which we are accustomed in New York. 

In the early concerts of this orchestra 
particular stress was laid upon the pre- 
ponderance of the brass. That has al- 
ways been one of my bétes noires, as the 
French say—the brass. In the first 
place, the improvements in the brass in- 
struments have been so marked that a 
healthy brass department in either an 
opera or symphony orchestra will drown 
out all the violins, the ’cellos and the 
flutes can do. If you are so fortunate as 
to sit on the side where the brass is, the 
rest of the orchestra can go hang for all 
you can hear of it. 

I once suggested to Polacco that the 
brass should be distributed. Anyway, if 
not distributed at the rear of the orches- 
tra, it should be restricted. Once there 
are fortissimo passages where. under an 
energetic and passionate conductor, the 
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brass is let loose to blow as if the fall of 
the walls of Jericho depended upon it, 
and the game is up, that is, so far as 
hearing anything but the brass. 

ok * * 


It has always been my contention that 
one of the reasons that we do not pro- 
duce as many good singers as we did in 
the past, especially in opera, is the in- 
crease in size and vociferousness of the 
orchestra, which, when it is at its loud- 
est, makes the efforts of the singers 
absolutely futile. You see their mouths 
open and shut, but that is all. You don’t 
hear a blessed thing except when Susie’s 
top note outscreams the whole business 
in an ensemble. 

The strain on the voices of artists who 
have to sing through or over the tremen- 
dous volume of sound produced by a great 
orchestra is serious, and as there are 
some artists who are bound to do it, the 
result is a temporary retirement from 
the stage pending operations on their 
vocal cords. Like the Indian who made 
a hole, put in some sticks, lit them, sat 
over the fire till he was hot, then jumped 
into the river in the effort to cure a 
cold, sometimes they come out and some- 
times they don’t. 

In the olden days, when the orchestras 
were not half the size they are today and 
conductors had a different viewpoint as 
to their position and responsibility, the 
duty of the orchestra was considered to 
be the accompaniment and support of the 
singers. Today, however, it is the or- 
chestra and not the singers that the con- 
ductor thinks the people have come to 
hear. 

He may be mistaken. 

Let us not forget that you can go on 
increasing the size of an orchestra, but 
you cannot go on increasing the volume 
and power of the human voice! 


* * * 


When Jeritza, as part of the dramatic 
action during a performance of “Thais,” 
fell with a thump that was said to have 
made the house tremble, all the critics 
as well as the audience went into rhap- 
sodies. The daily papers gave extended 
accounts of an injury she was supposed 
to have received and which necessitated 
treatment by the celebrated Austrian 
osteopath, Dr. Lorenz, who is now with 
us. All commented on the lady’s hero- 
ism in finishing her réle with the success 
that she did. 

Let me say, however, that Mme. 
Jeritza, while she suffered some injury, 
did not suffer the injury during the per- 
formance. It was when she was coming 
off the stage and was passing by a door 
which was kept open by an iron bar that 
she tripped and fell. It was then that 
she hurt herself, though with character- 
istic pluck and self-control she made 
little of the matter at the time. How- 
ever, it all furnished press material and 
added to the gaiety of nations if ‘not to 
the gaiety of Mme. Jeritza. You may 
be quite sure that the story was cabled 
to the Viennese and Berlin papers be- 
cause they are just as anxious to have 
all the news that’s fit to print as we are. 


* o* * 


Albert Wolff, who is again conducting 
at the Opéra Comique in Paris, in dis- 
cussing the changing attitude of the 
French public to opera, said that the day 
is past when the artist with a good voice 
and passably fair ability as an actor can 
step out on the stage and sweep every- 
thing before him, and that in modern 
music the orchestra must be taken into 
account. 

Monsieur Wolff is right. There are 
plenty of us still living who can go back 
to the old days, when, if a young and 
pretty woman had a répertoire of four or 
five coloratura réles in Italian, and to 
this added a good figure and as much 
dramatic ability as a stage manager 
could drum into her in a few rehearsals, 
she could float into success, have the 
world at her feet, with unlimited dia- 
monds and pearls. 

Not so today. Today to be successful 
a large répertoire in French, Italian, 
German, even in Russian works, is re- 
quired. The prima donna must have a 
certain amount of dramatic ability or 
she will be scourged by the critics. She 
is required to have clear diction, to be 
graceful in her movements and to be 
light on her feet, which necessitates some 
knowledge of fencing and particularly 
of stage dancing to give the form grace 
as well as suppleness. She must, too, 
during her season, study one or two 
new roles. Caruso, they say, had a 


répertoire of sixty-four operas and used 
to keep them up all the time, though he 
knew that he might never sing most of 
them again. 

Things are very different from what 
they used to be. The standard has been 
raised. The public is more critical. Its 
taste is improving all the time. In plain 
words, conditions within the last three 
decades have changed to such an extenv 
that some of the great singers of the 
past to whom the critics—the date 
hounds—are continually referring, would 
not be accepted today. 


* * * 


Glad to see that Mabel Garrison made 
a success in Berlin as Rosina in “The 
Barber.” The critics there said that 
while her voice was rather small, it has 
been highly cultivated and formed in a 
good school for florid singing. That is a 
credit, isn’t it, to our own teachers? 
Mabel had good teachers, and Marcella 
Sembrich, now for years with us, was 
one of them, the other was Lili Lehmann. 

* Co” x 


The late Enrico Caruso, the world’s 
most famous tenor as he came to be 
known, while he had many peculiarities, 
had one characteristic which was most 
worthy. He never forgot those who had 
helped him rise, and so, while he lived, 
he gave a pension of 600 lire a year to 
his first teacher, Prof. Giovanni Gotti. 
When Caruso passed out, the allowance 
stopped, and so the poor professor died, 
at the age of eighty, in extreme poverty 
in Naples. 

Gratitude is not particularly an at- 
tribute of musicians or statesmen, not 
to mention politicians, which reminds me 
of a story told of the late Lord Beacons- 
field, one-time Benjamin Disraeli. Dis- 
raeli had a most devoted wife, who was 
not, however, his intellectual equal. Yet 
she looked after his comfort with never- 
ending solitude. If he came home late 
at night, or rather early in the morning, 
from a long and angry debate in the 
House of Commons, she was there to 
receive him with a little hot supper and 
a warm dressing gown and slippers. If 
he was sick, she watched over him with 
most tender care, anticipated his smallest 
want. 

One day a friend of his, who had been 
dining with them, ventured. to suggest 
that Disraeli, his mind full of important 
imperial affairs and heavy responsibili- 
ties, might perhaps be somewhat bored 
by the conversation started by his wife. 

“My friend,” said Disraeli, “it may 
be quite possible that in your make-up 
that which we call ‘gratitude’ was 


omitted.” 
x * & 


The determination of Gatti-Casazza to 
restore Rossini’s great work, “William 
Tell,” to the stage of the Metropolitan, 
from which it has been absent for a 
number of years, has naturally induced 
all the critics to look up their musical 
histories and refer to the many great 
artists who have sung the leading réles. 

In his review of the Sunday before 
last W. J. Henderson, the veteran critic 
of the Herald, said something which is 
saddening. Of the great Pasta, who 
made a reputation in this work, Hender- 
son said: “It offends the sensitive feel- 
ings of some contemporaneous opera- 
goers to be told that there were kings 
before Agamemnon. The opera began 


when they began to go to it. So let 
Pasta rest with her dead past.” 
Then Henderson added: “The writer 


of these lines is very old; is indeed ‘dod- 
dering into the twilight of a misspent 
life’-—but he did not hear Pasta.” 

Did you ever reflect that when the gal- 
axy of musical critics—Henderson, Kreh- 
biel, Aldrich, Finck, Taylor—who have 
served the public as well as their jour- 
nals for many decades, pass out, there 
are scarcely any in view who can succeed 
them, which brings up the thought that 
conditions have as much to do with the 
making of a critic as the ability of the 
critic himself. These men came up 
through what might be called the storm 
and stress period of music in America. 
They go back to days when transporta- 
tion. was not as it is today and operatic 
performances were not given with the 
sumptuousness and completeness that 
now characterizes them, to the days when 
there were no typewriters, telephones 
and the means of transportation were 
very limited, so that it was quite a prob- 
lem to get your copy downtown to the 
newspaper after you had written it. 

So it is, as I said, saddening to think 
that Henderson and some of the others 
are beginning to feel age growing on 
them and that they can no longer meet 
the issue as they once did. However, as 
they pass on, they can console themselves 
with the reflection that, in spite of oppo- 
sition and sometimes of much misunder- 


standing as to their work, they have 
contributed a very notable and worthy 
page to the musical history of this 
country. 

* * a 

The revival of “Tell” has revived 
many good stories about Rossini, who 
was thirty-seven, in his prime, when he 
wrote this, which many consider his mas- 
terpiece. After that he lived nearly 
forty years and died at the age of sev- 
enty-six. “Tell” was his last opera. 
Before that he had composed his cele- 
brated “Barber,” which has helped to 
make a fortune for many a coloratura 
singer. 

The story is told that while he was 
working on the “Barber” he would lock 
himself in, but his friends knew he was 
still at work by the increasing number 
of empty champagne bottles outside his 
door. He never wrote much of value 
after “Tell,” except his “Stabat Mater.” 
His funeral brought out a great expres- 
sion of public favor and such stars as 
Patti, Nilsson and Alboni sang, while 
such musical celebrities as Tamburini, 
Duprez, Fauré, Krauss and Carvalho 
were in the choir. 

That Rossini was a genius is shown by 
the fact that his two principal works, 
the “Barber” and “Tell,” are absolutely 
opposite in character. Thus he had that 
which few composers have, versatility, 
which, in my humble judgment, is one of 
the distinguishing marks of a really 
great artist or composer. 

* ok * 

Did you know that Margaret Matze- 
nauer, who sang Amneris the first time 
this season in “Aida,” broke away from 
tradition and presented the character as 
it should be, with bobbed and crinkly 
hair. Amneris, curiously enough, has 
always been presented as an Italian lady 
of fashion, though in Egyptian dress. 

That Mme. Matzenauer broke away 
from tradition and impersonated Am- 
neris as she really should be impe:- 
sonated, not only in bearing but in color 
and dress, shows that she is a great art- 
ist as well as an incomparable singer. 
It also shows that she has the courage 
of her artistic convictions. 

Was it Max Smith who recently al- 
luded to her as the soprano-contralto? 
Evidently this refers to Madame’s desire 
and determimation to sing soprano as 
well as contralto réles. Anyway, her 
heaven-sent voice is neither contralto nor 
soprano, but a glorious, luscious mezzo. 


.- * *& 


The press has been celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of the Casino The- 
ater, which opened with “The Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief.” Of the cast that 
appeared at the time but few remain, 
one notable member being the veteran 
and ever-popular Mathilde Cottrelly. 

The Casino opened under very poor 
auspices. It was not really finished, so 
the audience sat in overcoats and wraps. 
This fine auditorium was built by the 
late Rudolph Aronson, supported by the 
Seligmans, bankers. They said he got 
support because of some injustice done 
his father. Previous to that Aronson had 
built what is now the Broadway Theater. 
When that went out of his control, he 
started the movement to build the 
Casino. He had it three parts finished 
when the money gave out. 

Then it was that accident brought 
your editor in touch with the late Mr. 
Sherman, president of the Marine Bank, 
to whom he had done a favor. Your edi- 
tor interested Mr. Sherman to the extent 
that he bought some $400,000 worth of 
bonds. With this money the Casino was 
finished. Sherman had become inter- 
ested in the Casino chorus and, in order 
to study their manners and costumes, 
had taken rooms in the building oppo- 
site. Later the Marine Bank went un- 
der, owing to the speculations of Grant 
& Ward, Wall Street brokers. Sherman 
had to stand trial. Ward was a young 
speculator who had won the confidence 
of General Grant. When trouble came 
Grant pawned all his effects, including 
decorations and presents from European 
potentates, for a loan from W. H. Van- 
derbilt of half a million. The loan was 
never paid, but Vanderbilt, a prince, re- 
turned all the collateral to the old gen- 
eral. 

* * * 

The Casino was for a long time the 
home of light opera. Here it was that 
“The Sorcerer” was produced with Lil- 
lian Russell. Here Pauline Hall, Rose 
Beaudet, Lily Post, Sadie Martinot, 
Marie Jansen, Jennie Weathersby, Sylvia 
Gerrish, Kitty Cheatham, Marie Tem- 
pest, Anna Held, Frankie Bailey, Vir- 
ginia Earle, Lotta Faust, Della Fox, 
Edna Wallace Hopper, Jobyna Howland, 
Fay Templeton, Julia Sanderson and a 
host of notables appeared. One of the 
great productions at the Casino was that 


of “Erminie,” in which Francis °\ \s9, 
made a memorable hit. It ran as £ t}, 
public would never be tired of hea 

Among the men who were con «tg; 
with the performances at the Casi: . a), 
who obtained fame were, besides F n¢), 
Wilson, George Gaston, Gustave k ke, 
De Wolf Hopper, Frank Daniels \{,; 
Figman, David Warfield and Nat jo 94. 
win. 

Here it was that your editor — rte 
the first series of Sunday concerts hic) 
were eminently successful, till bey. 
who was then managing the Met )))). 
tan Opera House, seeing the crow. tha; 
came to the Casino, started a se: «s 4; 
Sunday concerts at the Met. 

Mapleson was then at the Acad: vy o; 
Music with a competing opera con jan). 
To him your editor fled for help to: nah, 
him to buck up against the Metroy jitan, 
Mapleson loaned him Mierzwinski, note; 
tenor at the time, and some other artist: 
All your editor had to do was to enter. 
tain the artists over Sunday and se 
them safely after the performance t the 
Casino on the midnight train for Boston, 
where they had to appear the next day 
with the Mapleson company. They sa, 
that Mierzwinski alone ate up at tw 
meals at Delmonico’s your editor’s share 
of the receipts. 

Later the concerts at the Casino dij 
not do so well as they came under the 
influence of Rudolph Aronson’s brother, 
who was in the wholesale shirt business 
and tried to carry the ideas of that actiy- 
ity into the management of artists. It 
was not a success. 

However, there was always hope dur. 
ing the régime of the Aronsons at the 
Casino, for had not “Rudie,” as he was 
popularly known, written an opera? 

When business was bad, the Aronsons 
always went to bed with the conviction 
that if things came to the worst there 
was that opera of Rudie’s which would 
save them. 

It didn’t, says your 


hk | 





MUSIC’S APPEAL TO POETS 


Form and Melody of Chief Interest to 
the Literary Man 


Discussing the alienation of musi 
from literature The Nation points ou! 
that since the days of Campion and 
Milton poets have, as a rule, been bliss- 
fully ignorant of music in its more set: 
ous phases. Campion was a compost! 
and Milton knew something of the orgal, 
but music in their day was a compara 
tively simple thing. In later years mu 
sic and literary men seemed to draw ever 
farther apart, particularly in the En¢- 
lish-speaking countries. “Browning, 
says the writer, “was an_exception; %% 
in a different way, was Sidney Lanier, 
so, in still another manner, 1s Arthur 
Symons. Far more representative wa 
Tennyson, who had, notoriously, as little 
ear as Charles Lamb himself.” 7 

In the works of Hazlitt and Shell) 
there are references to painting, but 0 
music they and most of their success0!* 





seemed to have no knowledge. Among 
the novelists the same condition Is 0} 
served, and George Moore’s “Eve's! 


Innes” is “a glorious exception to an 
but universal rule.” Many literary pi" 
sons love music, but they demand the 
it be pure music, with formal beau! 
and melodic clarity, unadulterated ° 
descriptions and intellectual intricac® 
“It is when music begins to poach ° 
his preserves that the literary a” 
loses patience,” continues The Natu". 
“Not out of envy, heaven knows. ?*: 
if it will not sing him out of hims¢ 
and into ecstasy, its uses to him are £0" 
He can say things so much more 4” 
quately and subtly and profound)) 
| a He wants thematic 
terial that is musically well definea, ‘™ 
is beautiful, that~ makes him ** 
Tonal arabesques tease him; . 
description and cerebration mak 


smile. He wants to be 
the stammering and stuttering 
medium which, in its proper w 


often thinks more beautiful and ce 
diviner than his own.” 





Announcement has been made 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau that 
completed arrangements with 
Behymer, Selby Oppenheimer an 
Steers for Pacific Coast tours dur 
season 1923-1924 for Anna Ca 
prano; Harold Bauer, pianist; 
Casals, ’cellist, and the Duncan | 
(Anna, Liza and Margot). 
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VUTLEY CLUBS ACTIVE 





Ne. Jersey Town Maintains High 


Standard in Local Activities 
rLEY, N. J., Jan. 6.—The Marion- 
Concert Company, organized by 
Ca Bensel, soprano, which made its 
géb.t at the Field Club last month, was 
in liately engaged by Charles N. 
Dr: :e for his Miniature Musicale, at the 
Punch and Judy Theater, New York. 
The Woman’s Club of Nutley recently 
gave a concert in the Community House 
‘uc torium, in honor of members of the 
Roard of Education, at which Mrs. 
Bensel was soloist. The Sunday After- 
Teas at the Field Club are a fea- 
ture of the musical life of the com- 
mu LY. 


! Ned Hart, pianist, was tne 
soloist on Dec. 17, playing numbers by 
Chopin, Palmgren, Sibelius and Cyril 
Scott. He was recalled many times, and 
responded with encores. Mr. Hart is 


assistant organist at the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York. 

The Glee Club of Nutley, a new musi- 
cal organization, is doing commendable 
work under the leadership of Frank 
Kasschau, a Brooklyn organist, and as- 
sociate conductor of the Orpheus Society 
of Newark. The first subscription con- 
‘ert will be given on Jan. 19, with Louise 
VanWagenen of Rome, N. Y., formerly 
of Nutley, as soloist, with Vernon Eville 
at the plano. Harry M. Libby is presi- 
t of the Glee Club. CARYL BENSEL. 
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DALLAS, TEX. 


Jan. 6—The Dallas Symphony gave 
its first concert of the season in the City 
Hall Auditorium on Dec. 14, before an 
audience of about 800 persons. Mrs. 
Helen Fouts Cahoon was the soloist, 
singing an aria and a group of songs, 
“= of which was given with a violin 

obbligato by Mrs. Walter J. Fried. The 
orchestra showed the careful training 

f Walter J. Fried, conductor, and the 
aaa was one of the enjoyable musical 
events of the season. 

Mrs. Cora E. BEHRENDS. 





MILTON, ORE. 


Jan. 6.—Special musical programs 
were given in all the churches of Milton 
for Christmas. The Baptist Church 
Choir gave the anthem “Fear Not,” by 
Gabriel; the duet “O Holy Night” was 
sung by Thelma Munselle and Mrs. 
Munselle, and a violin solo was played 
by Rose Liebberand. E. L. Ashford’s 
cantata “Holy Night” was sung at the 
Christian Church, with Jessie and Alta 
Putnam, Ward Rice, Lowell Evans and 
tonald Zint as soloists. At the Presby- 
terian Church the cantata “Yuletide 
Memories” was given under the leader- 
ship of Victor Orr. The Methodist 
Church presented the cantata “The Star 
of Bethlehem,” by F. Flaxington Harker. 
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The soloists were Mrs. Clement Howard, 
Susie Schroeder, E. E. Arrant and J. A. 
Winther. The Federated Church gave 
a program of solos, duets and choruses, 
with Louise Proter, Elsie McEwen and 
Herbert Dennison as the soloists. The 
Columbia College Music Club devoted its 
last meeting of the year to a study hour 
conducted by Mabel Colbert, the life and 
works of Handel being reviewed. Eliza- 
beth Stimson, president of the club; 
Mollie Bamberg and Sarah Williams 
were hostesses. ROSE LIEBBERAND. 





STUDENTS’ CHORUS HEARD 





Quartet of Artists Presented in Spring- 
field, Ill., Arsenal 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark Wilson Re the 
Choral Club of the Springfield College 
of Music and Allied Arts in a concert in 
the Y. W. C. A. auditorium recently. 
The thirty-eight members of the chorus, 
all pupils of Mrs. Wilson, were heard to 
good effect in individual and concerted 
numbers. The chorus presented Mrs. 
Wilson with a beautiful gift at the close 
of the program. 

A quartet of Victor artists was heard 





at the State Arsenal lately. Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, sang solos including 
Reichardt’s “When the Roses Bloom.” 


The quartet gave a number from Leh- 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden” and the 
Quartet from “Rigoletto.” The event 
was given under the auspices of the 
Amateur Musical Club. 


NETTIE C. Doup. 





HELENA, MONT. 


Jan. 6.—On Christmas Sunday after- 
noon in the Scottish Rite Temple a pro- 
gram of Christmas music was given by 
the Women’s Club Choir and the Scottish 
Rite Choir. Mrs. Frank Lemon played 
a group of organ solos, after which 
Christmas Carols and several standard 
Yuletide anthems were sung by the two 
choirs. Mrs. Cora Lee Burke, chairman 
of the Music Committee of the Helena 
Women’s Club, acted as leader of both 
choirs. The soloists were Henrietta 
Goettel and Emma Sime, contralto; Mrs. 
R. O. Kaufman and Mrs. Foley Waters, 
soprano; Ralph Conrad, Dr. M. E. Gates 
and E. A. Phillips, tenor; and Lew 
Cohen, bass. Besides the organ, accom- 
panying the singers were Mrs. Myron 
King and Mrs. R. E. DeCamp, violinist, 
and C. L. Walker, ’cellist. This concert 
is an annual affair. 

J. ELBERT CHADWICK. 





WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Jan. 6.—The students of the Whit- 
man Conservatory gave a delightful pro- 
gram recently. The Conservatory or- 


chestra played Edward German’s 
“Henry VIII” dances. Three operatic 
excerpts were given in costume. The 
aria, “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” was 
finely given by Esther Braun. The Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” was effectively 
sung by Wesley Simmons. Emily Shot- 
well and Elizabeth Jones gave an ad- 
mirable interpretation of the Flower 
Duet from “Madama Butterfly.” The 
Varsity Mixed Quartet—Martha Armen- 
trout, soprano; Vashti Koskins, con- 
tralto; Wallace Allen, tenor, and Joe 
Tewinkel, bass—sang “Men of Harlech,” 
and “Sweet and Low” and “Carmena” by 
Wilson. 





REDLANDS, CAL. 


Jan. 6.—Lucile Crews, local com- 
poser, has won first and second prizes, 
of $50 and $25, respectively, for the best 


one-act plays submitted to the Com- 
munity Players’ Contest, recently closed. 
Charles H. Marsh. head of the music de- 
partment in the University, won third 
place. The three plays will be staged 
immediately by the Community Players. 
The choir of the Beaumont Presbyterian 
Church, under the leadership of C. O. 
Harvey, tenor, and Mrs. Fred Sprague, 
organist, presented the Christmas can- 
tata, “Glory to God” on Dec. 17. Other 
soloists were Mrs. Romberger, soprano; 
Florence Harvey, contralto; A. R. 
Dillon, tenor, and Dr. F. Keith, bass. 
The “Messiah” was presented on the 
same day by the choir of the San 
Bernardino Congregational Church, un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Spaulding, 
organist. C. H. MARsH. 
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Record Party Surprises a Record Maker 
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Seasonable Cheer in the Form of 
Records in a Surprise 
wick Establishment. Left to Right. 
Easton, Fredric Fradkin. Second Row: 
Penzoldt, Mr. Brophy and Theo. Karle 


HE Christmas spirit brought together 





a Cake Unites Leading 
Attack on William 
First Row: | 
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Artists Who Make Brunswick 
A. Brophy. General Manager of the Bruns- 
sa Kremer, Sigrid Onegin, Florence 


Oreste Vessella, Willem Willeke, Dr. Fritz 


mas cake of regal dimensions, and a gay 





a number of artists whose names are tree, the +f launched ae surprise very 

. . success 9 2 ) : | arty 

prominent on the phonograph record list Xs ssfu y The members of the party 

; : 2 were Florence Easton, soprano; Sigrid 

of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- Onegin, mezzo-soprano; Isa Kremer, Sso- 

pany. Determined to pay reasonable prano; Theo Karle, tenor; Willem 

tribute to William A. Brophy, general Willeke, ’cellist; Fredric Fradkin, vio- 

manager of the company, they met,  linist; Oreste Vessella, conductor, and 

appropriately enough, in the recording Dr. Fritz Penzoldt. Mme. Onegin is 
laboratories, and armed with a Christ- Mrs. Penzoldt. 

TERRELL, TEX. SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Jan. 6.—A cantata, “The Messiah’s Jan. 6.—A second concert of the sea- 
Coming,” was given by massed choirs of S0n was given by the Los Angeles Phil- 


the city at the First Baptist Church on 
Sunday evening. The work of the solo- 
ists and chorus met with such a hearty 
response that the work was scheduled 
for a second performance on the follow- 
ing Sunday at the Methodist Church. 
M. C. HAMBRICK. 


harmonic, under the leadership of Walter 
Henry Rothwell, at the Spreckles Theater 
on Dec. 20. Wagner’s “Meistersinger” 
Prelude; the “Schéhérazade” Suite of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liszt’s Symphonic 
Poem No. 3 made up the program. The 
largest audience of the season attended 
this concert. W. E. REYER. 
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Easy Chamber Music Among New Publications 
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A Suite for Two Violins by Emmanuel Moore and a Quartet by 
Paul Paray Also Issued—Two Compositions by Gaylord 
Yost and Transcriptions for Violinists—Part Songs for 


Women’s Voices and Mixed Choruses—Four Delightful 


Spirituals Arranged by Charles Fonteyn Manney—Music 


for the Organ 





By SYDNEY DALTON 
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O the average music lover chamber music too often mean works of a 
difficult and serious nature performed by an aggregation of skilled 


experts before small but discriminating audiences. 


As a matter of fact 


there is a wealth of music that is of an easy or moderately difficult character 
at the disposal of instrumentalists of but modest capabilities, either for 
home use (and family ensembles are a fascinating form of recreation) or 


short concert numbers. 


Two trios by Anna Priscilla Risher 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) are of this 
genre. They are for the usual combina- 
tion: violin, ‘cello and piano. The 
Andante Religioso is a sustained melody 
announced by the ’cello and taken up by 
the violin. There is sufficient inde- 
pendence between the two stringed in- 
struments to lend variety. The Valse 
Lente is tuneful and bright; a good con- 
trast number. The composer has written 
smoothly for all three instruments and 
has kept within the limits of non-pro- 
fessional players of some ability. Two 
additional numbers for two violins and 
piano by Floy Little Bartlett, from the 
same press, are of a similar kind. The 
Barearolle has two well-contrasted 
themes and the rhythmic characteristics 
of its kind. The Caprice trips along con 
brio, requiring some deftness of bowing. 

Of a much more serious nature is the 
Suite pour Deux Violons by Emmanuel 
Moore (G. Schirmer, Inc.). It is dedi- 
cated to Adolfo Betti and Alfred Pochon 
of the Flonzaley Quartet. Here is schol- 
arly music, full of dignity and charm. 
Moore tosses his themes about between 
the two instruments, developing them 
subtly and completely. In the first 
movement there is a noble subject in D 
which immediately establishes the melodic 
excellence of the work. The opposing 
rhythms, two eighth notes against three, 
weave themselves through the movement 
intriguingly. The second movement is a 
breathless Presto, dashing along rest- 
lessly in B Minor. This is followed by an 
Adagio of melodic charm and sustained 
excellence. In its development it has a 
hint of the two-against-three figure of 
the first movement. The last movement, 
Allegre con brio, is a climactic summing- 
up of a work that is admirable in its 
sustained interest and beauty. To read it 
is to wish that it might be heard, played 
by the two distinguished artists to whom 
it is dedicated. A Quartet by a French 
composer, Paul Paray (Jean Jobert, 
Paris) contains some interesting ma- 
terial and is modern in thought. 


OMPOSITIONS for the violin do not 

flow from the pens of the music 
writers with the glibness and facility of 
the song or piano solo, but what with 
original productions and transcriptions, 
the stream is always being fed sufficiently 
to keep it from stagnating. Recent addi- 
tions include two contributions by Gay- 
lord Yost (Composers’ Music Corpora- 


tion). Of these the Prelude is the more 
interesting. It is written in four-eighth 
time. (When will composers adopt the 


quarter note as the standard for all sim- 
ple time values?) It possesses melodic 
interest and variety and is accompanied 
by simple but unconventional harmonies 
in the piano part. “Song and Dance” 
really consists of two numbers, well con- 
trasted, but each self-contained. The 
“Song” is MacDowellian in the character 





of its melody—or probably it is a flavor 
of the Scotch influence that is so.pro- 
nounced in much of MacDowell’s music, 
and is reflected in this capital little work 
of Yost’s. The “Dance” is an Allegro, 
scintillating and dashing, ending bril- 
liantly. From the same publishers there 
is a “Serenata Gioiosa” by Domenico 
Brescia, in which an expressive and un- 
usual idea is well thought out and sus- 
tained. Violinists will be interested in 
these numbers. “Badinage,” by Felix 
Winternitz (Carl Fischer) has a straight- 
forward melody with no hint of the com- 
monplace. Preceding the Allegro, and 
again at its reappearance at the end, the 
theme is played in double notes, without 
accompaniment, the piano joining in after 
eight bars in the second instance. 

G. A. Grant-Schaefer usually has some- 
thing of interest to write about. In his 
“The Voice of Autumn” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) he has given the violin a 
plaintive little melody that seems to sing 
of the death of summer and the approach 
of chill winds. It has much charm and 
is not difficult. “Whirling Snow,” by 
Mary Rose, scurries along in a flurry of 
sixteenth-note triplets, somewhat after 
the manner of Schubert’s “The Bee.” It 
is a good study in velocity and ends with 
an ascending pizzicato passage, an effect 
that is to the violin what final high notes 
are to a tenor. 

Four transcriptions that will be wel- 
comed by violinists have come to hand. 
Two of them are by Such (G. Schirmer, 
Inc.), one of the popular Liszt “Liebes- 
traum,” and the other a paraphrase of 
Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” vari- 
ations. They are both done expertly, as 
one would expect from an experienced 
transcriber like Such. Alfred Pochon 
contributes two fine examples (Carl 
Fischer), one ancient and one of today. 
The first is an Andantino from Grétry’s 
opera-comique “Le Huron,” which marked 
the French composer’s début in Paris on 
Aug. 20, 1768. It is a delightful melody, 
rich in opportunities for tonal effects. 
Mr. Pochon has burnished up the accom- 
paniment, but has taken no liberties with 
the composer’s simple but satisfying har- 
monies. He has chosen something very 
worth while in his arranging of Blanchet’s 
“Sérénade A Mrytiléne” (Composers’ 
Music Corporation). It is a wooing mel- 
ody, full of the silver of moonlight. 

* ok * 


NUMBER of three-part choruses for 

women’s voices (G. Ricordi & Co.) 
are a timely addition to a literature that 
is in constant demand. Most of these are 
arrangements of well-known songs. 
Howard Barlow is responsible for nine 
of them and he has done very well by 
three Gretchaninoff songs: “The Wounded 
Birch,” full of the flavor of Russian 
music, and never rising above a mezza 
voce; “Berceuse,” a soothing little lullaby, 
and “My Native Land!” a brief, dramatic 
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outpouring. “The Love Immortal” and 
“Zuleika,’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff, are 
melodious and grateful. These have been 
furnished with excellent English trans- 
lations by John Alan Haughton. A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Body and Soul” is ef- 
fectively done, also a ballad by Thomas 
Winston, “The Firelit Dark.” To the 
words of “The Maiden in the Alder- 
Wood,” A. Walter Kramer has harmon- 
ized and set a Swedish folk melody for 
the St. Cecilia Ladies’ Chorus of Winni- 
peg, Canada. It is a fine, stirring num- 
ber, not difficult, but requiring finesse in 
its singing. Leo Braun has arranged 
seven well-known songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Paul Vidal—his “Le Fidéle 
Coeur”—and Handel’s Largo. Victor 
Harris has done two Fourdrain songs: 
“Along the Willows,’ and “Carnaval.” 
For these Frederick H. Martens has made 
fitting English translations of the André 
Alexandre poems. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Song of India” has been arranged for 
about everything except kazoo and tuba. 
Gustave Ferrari has now done it for 
women’s voices (G. Schirmer, Inc.) a 
form in which it is particularly effective. 
Mary Green Payson’s setting of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar’s little Negro lullaby, 
“Kiver Up Yo’ Haid,” is straightfor- 
wardly done by Henry Schoenefeld, and 
is put forth from the same press. Two 
original settings that chorus conductors 
will like are “Oh! Where Do Fairies Hide 
Their Heads?” by Carl Busch (Clayton 
F. Summy Co.). It is a shimmering, 
dainty little number, and Joseph W. 
Clokey’s “A Snow Legend” (C. C. 
Birchard & Co.) has a chilly brightness 
about it. 

For mixed chorus John Powell has 
written “The Landing of the Pilgrims” 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.). It was composed for 
the tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, It is all sturdy 
homophony, full of the tramp of strong 
men, exultant with new hope. H. T. 
Burleigh has arranged his Negro spir- 
itual, “Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray” (G. 
Ricordi & Co.), and its syncopation seems 
to gain in this setting. M. H. Le Baron’s 
“Dear Little Valley of Mine,” A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Body and Soul,” and Mrs. 
Cockburn’s “The Flowers of the Forest,” 
are three melodious additions. “Three 
Chanteys” (G. Schirmer, Inc.) are ar- 
rangements by Marshall Bartholomew of 
rollicking sea songs for four-part chorus 
of men’s voices. “The Sea Hath Its 
Pearls,” by Robert S. Flagler (Schroeder 
& Gunther), is a fine, broad setting of 
Longfellow’s poem. It should prove a 
very popular number. Two further num- 
bers for male voices are “The Bee” and 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” by 
J. W. Clokey (Clayton F. Summy Co.), 
the former a light, bright air, the latter 
commonplace. 

* * x 


With the exception of Indian themes, 

which have at best only a limited 
value for our composers, there is nothing 
more indigenous to American music than 
the Negro songs and spirituals that have 
formed and developed on American soil. 
Fortunately, from the time of Dvorak 
this rich material has been preserved and 
cultivated, and today there is a consid- 
erable literature, constantly increasing, 
that is based on the spontaneous song of 
the Negro. Four fascinating examples of 
the spiritual have been received. They 
are arrangements and harmonizations by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney (Oliver Ditson 
Co.). “Goin’ to Shout” is a joyful, bub- 
bling syncopation. “Oh, When I Get to 
Heaven,” has a fascinating staccato ac- 
companiment supporting a brief melody 
that alternates with a chant-like im- 
portunity to Saint Peter to “ring them 
bells.” The third, “Steal Away,” is an 
impassioned melody with elements of the 
beautiful in its simplicity. One wishes 
that the usual sacred solo dished up to 
Sunday worshippers in our fashionable 
churches were half so appealing. And 
the same might be said of “Were You 
There?” Manney has_ supplied these 
songs with rich harmonizations that are 
never overdone or intrusive. In the 
spiritual manner is the song, “Goin’ 
Home,” adapted by William Arms Fisher 
from the Largo of the Symphony “From 
the New World,” by Dvorak. It is not, 
strictly speaking, a Negro air, but Dvorak 
used the Negro idiom felicitously. Fisher 
has written appropriate words for it, but 
the music is too sophisticated to be typi- 
cal. They are all published for both high 
and medium voice. 

Four ballads (Boosey & Co.) have the 
tunefulness of their kind. “I Shall Be 
Waiting,” by Frank S. Wilcock; Wilfrid 
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Sanderson’s “Under the Lanterns,’ 

ard Fisher’s “Once in a Blue Moon, 
“You Came at Dawning,” by V 
Eville, will have a variable degr, 
interest for singers who cultivate -}; 
genre. From the same publishers, °[), 
Silent Flute,” by George P. Hulten, s.,y. 
the influence of Cadman’s “Land o the 
Sky-Blue Water.” The “Little Mow :,)) 
Maiden,” by Kennedy Russell, is a}., 4; 
the ballad type, though slightly |. ::¢, 
than most. sprightly little son. py 
Rose Anderson, “When Spring (©. 
Laughing,” is still more attractive. © ‘iy, 
songs in the National Institute Editi.) of 
the Works of British Blind Comp. se;; 
(Ryalls & Jones, Ltd., London) co) {xin 
a melodious and musicianly settiny» of 
Christina Rosetti’s trifling poem, b« vin. 
ning, “Come to me in the silence of the 
night.” It is by the well-known organist. 
William Wolstenholm. Sinclair Lovan’s 
“Early One Morning,” to old Enviis) 
words, has the flavor of antiquity, 
“Sleep, Dear Heart,” by the same om. 
poser, is tuneful. Of Hubert G. ()ke’s 
“Dolcino to Margaret” and “As the 
Barque Floateth On,” published together, 
the latter is much the better, drifting 
along on a quiet arpeggio accompaniment, 
Among the American ballads there is one. 
“Song of My Heart,” by Manna Zucea 
(John Church Co.). It is dedicated to 
Paul Althouse and is a most agreeable 
little song, with much melodic variety, 
Jessie Mae Jewitt’s “I Need Your Love 
and You,” and John Barnes Weiijs’ 
“When Thou Art Nigh,” are ordinary, 
but they will probably appeal to a num- 
ber of drawing-room singers. All three 
are published for both high and }0o\ 
voices. From the same press comes 
“When the Cross I See,” by Alexander 
MacFadyen. It has character and is 
handled religiously. 

Oo *” *” 


USIC, both instrumental and vocal, is 


constantly swelling the organist’: 
library through transcriptions, many of 
which are done with great skill. The 
Overture to Massenet’s “Phédre’’ and 
Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer 
Dream” (G. Schirmer) are among these. 
The first has been excellently done by 
Edwin Arthur Kraft and the second by 
Caspar P. Koch. These will be welcomed 
by recital organists. Kraft has also made 
a faithful transcription of Massenet’s 
“Elégie.” Two Bach Preludes and 
Fugues, in D and E Flat (St. Anne’s) 
are also from the Schirmer press. They 
are selected from the complete edition of 
the great master’s works, published i! 
eight volumes, and edited by Widor and 
Schweizer, which alone is sufficient ( 
recommend them to those who _ seek 
authoritative editions. Two original cov- 
positions by Sumner Salter, “Souvenir” 
and “Aspiration” (Clayton F. Summy) 
are melodious and devotional. 





NEW SYMPHONY ORGANIZED 





Grand Rapids Now Has Two Orchestras 


—Visiting Artists Heard 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Dec. 30.—The 
Calvin College Choral Club gave Hande!s 
“Messiah” for audiences which filled t! 
First Methodist Episcopal Church | 
Dec. 12 and 13. The 150 singers wer 
assisted by Mrs. Muriel Magrel Ky'e ‘ 


Detroit, soprano; Mrs. Loren J. Staples 


contralto; Peter Smits, tenor, 
Thomas Remington of Chicago, »a°° 
Reese Veatch conducted. The conc 
master of the orchestra of forty play 
was Sherman Tuller. Loren J. Stap 
and Mrs. Helen Baker Rowe wer 
ganist and pianist, respectively. *! 
nouncement was made that the ore 
tra, which has furnished accom)a” 
ments for the club’s choral concerts, 's 
be continued under the name 0! 
Grand Rapids Symphony. Its me! 
are mostly professional musicians, 
some amateurs. 

The Grand Rapids Civie Orchest 
which Ottokar Malek is conducto! 
begun its second season with a sym 
concert at Holland. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, gave : 
cert at Powers Theater Dec. 09 
a large audience. 

Colin O’More, tenor, assisted by ! 
Rose Knox, violin, and Carl Bri 
piano, gave the St. Cecilia So: 
semi-annual Artists’ Concert at t! 
Cecilia Auditorium on Dec. 1. 

Victor H. HENDERS 
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PADEREWSKI GETS 
THREAT OF DEATH 


Guarded by Police in Visit 
to Cleveland—Concerts 
by Orchestra 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


(CLEVELAND, Jan. 8.—Excitement was 
aroused over Ignace J. Paderewski’s 
recital on Jan. 5 by the circulation of re- 
ports earlier in the day that he had been 
threatened with death should he make 
his appearance here. It was stated that 
a letter had been received warning him 
of assassination if he played in Cleve- 
land, and though Jacob Graul, chief of 
police, regarded the message as that of a 
“crank,” Mr. Paderewski was guarded by 
police from the time of his arrival until 
he left after the recital, and another de- 
tail guarded his private car. A heavy 
detail of police in uniform was scattered 
through the Public Hall as he played. 

The recital proceeded without the 
slightest disturbance. Mr. Paderewski’s 
program was drawn from the works of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and 
Mendelssohn, and such was the enthusi- 
asm that the pianist gave encores for an 
hour over the scheduled time, the ap- 
plause ceasing only when his piano was 
rolled off the stage. The hall is so large 
that doubt was expressed about its being 
a suitable place for a piano recital; but 
these doubts were speedily dispelled. It 
is estimated that 8000 persons were 
present, : 

Margrit Werlé, a Cleveland ’cellist, 
was soloist at the concert of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra on Dec. 31 at Masonic 
Hall in Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei”’ and 
Popper’s Tarantelle, Op. 33, and had an 
enthusiastic reception. A trio for two 
flutes and a harp, from “The Childhood 
of Christ,” by Berlioz, was played by 
Laura Newell-Veissi, harpist, and 
Weyert A. Moor and Jean MacKnight, 
flautists. The Largo from MHandel’s 
“Xerxes,” with Douglas Moore at the 
organ, was so popular that it had to be 
repeated. The program, given under the 
baton of Arthur Shepherd, assistant- 
conductor of the orchestra, also included 
the Overture to Wagner’s “Rienzi” and 
the Prelude to his “‘Mastersingers,” the 
Bacchanale from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
and Delilah,” and _ Sibelius’ “Valse 
Triste.” 

Miss Werlé, who is still very young, 
has been known for years to music fol- 
lowers in Cleveland since playing the 
cello as a school girl before the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club. After study in 
Germany, she appeared with success on 
European concert platforms, and re- 
mained abroad until a few months ago. 
Miss Werlé played in New York in 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 9. 

_ Mischa Levitzki, pianist, was the solo- 
ist at the pair of concerts given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra on Jan. 4 and 6. 
He chose Beethoven’s Concerto No. 3 in 
C Minor, which is said.to have been thus 
presented for the first time here. The 
cadenza in the first movement was the 
planist’s own. Mr. Levitzki played bril- 
jantly and was repeatedly recalled. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, led his forces 
4iso In Franck’s Symphony in D Minor 
and a Ballet Suite by Lully, arranged 
by Felix Mottl. The audience at the 
thursday night concert was rather 
smaller than usual. The Thursday night 
Programs are being broadcast by the 
dio station of the Union Trust Co. 

7 orchestra starts on its annual 
winter tour on Jan. 21, when it plays at 
, ls Theater, Washington, D. C. The 
The ng day it plays at Yale University. 
New players appear at Carnegie Hall, 
ated York, on Jan. 23. Other dates are: 
»ading, Pa., Jan. 24; Lancaster, Jan. 
nad \namokin, Jan. 26; Altoona, Jan. 27, 
and other concert. In February the 
tra will give six concerts in 





Ps or Chaliapin, engaged by G. Ber- 
‘ra: tor Jan. 7 in the Public Hall, has 
a ‘d his date. 

, in ther withdrawn program is that of 

llcago Civic Opera Association, 

ed to appear in February, under 
nagement of the Cleveland Con- 
ompany. Inability to arrange 

. 1 program dates is given as the 
for this cancellation. 

ll-Bach program was given on 

at the Cleveland Museum of Art 


by Dr. J. Fred Wolle of Bethlehem, Pa., 
conductor of the Bach Choir. His pro- 
gram included some of the composer’s 
most important compositions. 

The Christmas music program of the 
museum was repeated on Dec. 31, with 
the resident organist, Douglas Moore, at 
the organ. 

William B. Colson, for many years 
organist at Old Stone Church, was pre- 
sented with a silver loving cup at a con- 
cert by the Cleveland Musical Associ- 
ation on Jan. 2 in Masonic Hall. Albert 
Riemenschneider, organist and pianist, 
made the presentation speech. Mr. Col- 
son, Marguerite Sullivan, contralto; 
Helen T. Radomska, soprano; C. C. 
Vokoun, flautist, and Harry Fay, pianist, 
contributed the program. 





PEROSI IN SAD PLIGHT 





Brothers Take His Scores, Declaring Him 
Insane—His Friends Deny It 


Don Lorenzo Perosi, conductor of the 
choir of the Sistine Chapel and one of 
the foremost living composers of church 
music, is in a sad plight, according to a 
cable dispatch from Rome on Jan. 6 to 
the New York Herald. Already deprived 
of his civil rights by the Italian Govern- 
ment, the manuscripts of his composi- 
tions have now been taken from him and 
he has been forbidden to leave the coun- 


try at the insistence of his own brothers, 
who assert that he is mentally deranged. 
Perosi, who since leaving the Vatican 
has been living in a humble monastery, 
has kept his precious manuscripts in a 
trunk under his bed. According to the 
Herald correspondent, these manuscripts 
have been taken without his- knowledge 
by his brothers, who intend to sell the 
production rights. His friends fear that 
when he discovers his loss the nervous 
shock may prove disastrous. 

His brothers say that the maestro’s in- 
sanity is proved by the fact that he wants 
to destroy his own works. On the con- 
trary, Mgr. Antonio Rella, assistant con- 
ductor of the Sistine Chapel Choir and a 
lifelong associate of Perosi, who sees him 
frequently, declares him to be absolutely 
sane. Rumors of his insanity have been 
spread throughout Italy persistently for 
the last year, ever since he began to 
study Protestant doctrines. The dis- 
yatch says that Perosi within a week 
applied to Premier Mussolini for per- 
mission to go tq@ England to study the 
Anglican Church at first hand, but that 
Mussolini refused to grant him a pass- 
port and said that Italy would be re- 
formed politically but not religiously. 

The Herald correspondent declares 
that he recently had a long talk with 
Perosi and “found him to have a charm- 
ing, tolerant, lucid personality, untouched 
by aberration, but with the deep earnest- 
ness that characterizes geniuses or re- 
formers.” 


STOKOWSKIS SEPARATE 





Attorneys Announce Formal Parting of 
Conductor and Pianist 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski and Olga Samaroff, his wife, have 
agreed to a formal separation, according 
to an announcement made by their law- 
yers. 

No reason for this decision was given 
in the statement made by Thomas R. 
White and Owen J. Roberts, attorneys 
respectively for the conductor and the 
pianist. “Incompatibility,” attributed to 
the “artistic temperament,” is reported, 
however, to have been responsible. 

The separation agreement provides for 
the creation of a deed of trust in Mme. 
Samaroff’s interest and also for the 
maintenance of their daughter Sonia, 


born last year, who is to live half of each 
year with each parent. News of the 
separation came as a surprise to friends 
of the artists and to the general public, 
especially since they had been closely as- 
sociated in their recent artistic work, 
Mme. Samaroff appearing as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and as joint 
artist with her husband in a series of 
“Musical Afternoons” given in this city 
at the Academy of Music. 
W. R. MuRPHY. 











‘“Another marked artistic success’ 


ASHLEY PETTIS 


“Romantic Poet of the Piano” 


9 


At His 


Aeolian Hall Recital, Dec. 11, 1922 








Excerpts from Leading New York Newspapers 





Times. 


has mellow musical quality. 


New York Post. 


“Showed a sincere feeling for beauty.”—New York 


“Supple tempi and consequent poetry 
Genuine 
promise seems to lie in his fingers.”—H. T. Finck, 


“Possesses true feeling and gift of imagination. He 


tone 
musical 


York Tribune. 


“Deserving of encouragement. 





dexterous of the many dexterous pianists. 
rather strenuous program. 
nique was smooth and often brilliant. 1 
passages where he was more expressive. 
whole it was a very creditable performance.”’—New 
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is more of an interpreter than many of his fellow 
artists.’—Frank H. Warren, New York Evening 


World. 


“Derived another marked artistic success—fine 
audience displayed delight and approval of his brief 
but impressive program, a capital display of a re- 
markable technique. A curiously happy combina- 
tion of tenderness and power and an unerring sense 
of rhythm. Chopin Nocturne (No. 1) and a 
Scherzo (Opus 31) showed the thoughtful scholar- 
ship of the artist.’”—John H. Raftery, New York 
Telegraph. 


“Tone pleasing to the ear and respectful to piano. 
His finger technique fluent and clear and his per- 
formance generally imbued with musicianly taste 
and understanding. On the whole he made a very 


favorable impression.”—W. J. Henderson, New 
York Herald. 
“Offers piano recital of merit. Not the least 


temperament which have been so woefully lacking 
in the majority of young artists. His touch was 
soft and almost tender. Played with more senti- 
ment than brilliancy—displayed more tone than 
facility of technique.’”—Katherine Spaeth, New 
York Evening Mail. 

“Has the ability to draw a colorful and varied tone 
from the instrument. His finger technique served 
him well.”—-New York Journal. 

“His technique in general seems equal to all or- 
dinary demands. His pedaling, too, has clearness, 
and he has a good control of dynamic nuances.”— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“Exacting task was set for himself. Throughout 
this music Mr. Pettis disclosed his accustomed 
dexterity and a certain whimsical taste in phrasing 
definite ideas of perspective his happiest 
-New York Sun. 


excellent 


asset.” 


“Produces an tone.’—New York Tele- 


gram. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York City 





Milton J. Brown 


Personal Representative 


350 W. 85th St., New York 
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Returning After Conquest of Orient and Far East 


AMERICAN TOUR—SEASON 1923-1924 


And Her 


BALLET RUSSE 





COMPANY 
OF OVER 
EIGHTY ARTISTS 


S. HUROK presents 





With 


Symphony Orchestra 





NEW SETTINGS 
NEW COSTUMES 
NEW PROGRAMS 


ITINERARY—SEASON 1923-1924 


Oct. 15 to Nov. 17—New York, New England and Eastern Canada 
Nov. 19 to Dec. 15—Middle West and Central States 

Dec. 17 to Feb. 2—Rocky Mountain States and California 

Feb. 4 to Feb. 23—Southwest and South 

Feb. 25 to April 19—Lake States and Middle Atlantic States 

April 21 to May 3—New York City 


APPLICATIONS FOR DATES NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 
OTHER LEADING CONCERT ATTRACTIONS AVAILABLE 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT S. HUROK, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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| Heckett Is Invited to , 
Create Tenor Role in 
New Gunsbourg Opera 








Photo by Bain News Service 


Charles Hackett, Who Sailed Last Week 
vn the Majestic to Fulfill European En- 
cagements 


Charles Hackett, tenor, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, who sailed for Europe 


on the Majestic last Saturday, has been 
invited by Raoul Gunsbourg, composer 
and director of the Monte Carlo Opera, 
to ereate the leading tenor réle in his 
new W ork, “Lysistrata,” which will have 

premiére at the Casino this spring. 
Toumediaaale upon landing, Mr. Hackett 
will go to Barcelona, where he will ap- 
pear in “Tosca” on Jan. 16, at the Liceo. 
He will remain in Barcelona until March, 
when his engagements take him to Monte 
Carlo for a month, after which he goes 
to the Royal Opera in Madrid for the 
month of April. He then returns to 
Mor.te Carlo for a month, and, about 
June 1, goes to Paris to sing at the 
Opé ra and the Opéra Comique. He will 
later sing in some special arenas 
at Deauville. 


OHIO TEACHERS MEET 








Hear Plans of Newly Organized State 
Music Department 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 6.—Firm in its 
determination to raise the level of musi- 
cal education and appreciation in the 
State, the recently organized Ohio State 
Department of Music, under Supervisor 
Mrs. Nelle I. Sharpe, took its place for 
the first time at the annual meeting of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 
Dec. 27 to 29, and announced plans of 
far reaching ‘importance for the near 
future: first, in the matter of introduc- 
ing the teaching of music more widely 
in the rural schools, and, second, in the 
launching of a State wide music memory 
contest. An orchestra composed of 100 
instruments, played by boys and girls 
Irom all parts of Ohio, presented a pro- 
gram of standard compositions to the 
assembled convention. In incorporating 
the new department of music in the de- 
partment of public instruction of Ohio, 
last October, Vernon Riegel, State Direc- 
tor of Education, is following closely the 
example of the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 





Yolanda Méré to Be Booked by Haensel 
& Jones Management 


Yolanda Méré, pianist, who for many 
years has been one of the most successful 
Women pianists in this country, having 
en heard widely in recital and with or- 
ra, will appear in the future under 
the concert management of Haensel & 
Jone Bookings are now being made 
n extensive tour. 





Walska Postpones U. S. Tour to 
Nurse Husband 
Mme. Ganna Walska, soprano, who 


With her husband, Harold McCormick, 
xpected to arrive in America on 


Jan. 10 for an extended concert tour, has 
bee reed to postpone her tour on ac- 
Me ‘f the illness of her husband. Mr. 


P mick, according to a dispatch from 
ari: in the New York Evening World, 
erated on suddenly for appendi- 
t midnight on Jan. 7. Mme. Walska 






told United Press reporters that the av- 
tack had come upon her husband so sud- 
denly that there was no time to take him 
to a hospital. She added that it had 
nothing to do with the operation recently 
performed upon him in Chicago. Mr. 
McCormick was reported as doing well. 
Jules Daiber, Mme. Walska’s manager in 
America, states that the soprano’s ar- 
rival here will be delayed about two 
weeks. 





Frieda Hempel Booked for Tour 


A full schedule of dates for the next 
two months has been booked for Frieda 
Hempel, coloratura soprano. She ap- 


peared in Youngstown, Ohio, on Jan. 3 
and in Philadelphia on Jan. 2, and gave 
her second New York recital on Jan. 9. 
Other dates for the month include an ap- 
pearance at the Bagby Musicale at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 15; soloist with 
the New York Symphony in Washington 
and Baltimore on Jan. 16 and 17, re- 
spectively; Butler, Pa., Jan. 19; Kansas 
City, Kan., Jan. 23; Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 
25; Pine Bluff, Ark., Jan. 29, and Fort 
Worth, Tex., Jan. 31. She will be heard 
in San Antonio, Feb. 2; Beaumont, Feb. 
5; Galveston, Feb. 7; Houston, Feb. 10; 
Dallas, Feb. 12; and Denison on Feb. 13, 
and then leaving Texas will sing in Law- 
rence, Kan., Feb. 15; Emporia, Kan., Feb. 
16; Topeka, Kan., Feb. 19; Tulsa, Okla., 
Feb. 26, and Col- 


Feb. 21; Denver, Colo., 
orado Springs, Feb. 28. 
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HERTZ FORCES DRAW 
CAPACITY AUDIENCE 


San Francisco Music Teachers 
Meet—Schwab Presents 
Organ to City 
By Charles A. Quitzow 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 6.—The 
sixth program of the symphony series, 
consisting of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Dukas’ “L’Apprenti Sorciere” and 
the “Tannhauser” Overture, was played 
to a capacity huase at the Curran The- 
ater on Dec. 29. The popularity of these 
frequently heard works seemed undimin- 
ished, any predisposition to indifference 
on the part of the audience being quickly 
dispelled by readings which compelled at- 





tention. Mr. Hertz and his orchestra 
were again in remarkable artistic ac- 
cord. 


Members and friends of the San Fran- 
cisco Music Teachers’ Association were 
entertained at the home of Mrs. Lillian 


Birmingham, its vice-president, on Dec. 
29. Remarks by Frank C. Giffen, presi- 
dent, and Estelle Carpenter, solos by 


Nathan Firestone, violinist of the Cham- 


L. E. BEHYMER 


Announces 


EAIMAN GRIFFITH 


‘‘Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing’”’ 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


Students 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, JUNE 25th to AUGUST 6th 


for 


Teachers 


Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 





Telephone 8537 Schuyler 


ber Music Society of San Francisco, 
songs by Mary Carr Moore and a humor- 
ous musical number by Mrs. Birmingham 
contributed to the guests’ enjoyment. 

The spirit of the Christmas holidays 
was in evidence on the same evening at 
the studio of Julius A. Haug, violinist 
of the San Francisco Symphony, whose 
friends and pupils gathered to hear a 
program. 

Charles M. Schwab has presented a 
large organ to the city. It will be placed 
in the new Art Palace which is being 
built in Lincoln Park as a war memorial 
from Mr. and Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckles. 





Rosenthal to Play with Orchestras on 
American Visit Next Fall 


Plans for the appearances of Moritz 
Rosenthal, pianist, next autumn will in- 
clude engagements with many of the 
leading symphonic organizations as well 
as a series of recitals in many parts of 
the country. The veteran pianist, whose 
first American tour in seventeen years 
will be under the direction of the Music 
League of America, has been heard in a 
series of recitals in London and other 
European cities in the last few months, 


where he was acclaimed at the height of 
his powers, despite his forty years be- 
fore the public. It is expected that he 
will arrive in this country in October. 
















Teacher of 
Teachers Throughout 
Europe and America 


‘‘Basso Cantante and Vocal Pedagogue of International Fame’”’ 


Special Classes for Teachers—Individual Lessons—Classes for Students 
Address All Communications to L. E. BEHYMER, 705 Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH STUDIOS, New York City, 
Will Hold Summer Session from June 15th to August 6th 


In Charge of Assistant Teachers: 


HARRY COLIN THORPE 
Studios: 318 West 82nd Street -_ - 


MISS E. BLUNT 


EUPHEMIA BLUNT 


New York City 
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SEASON 1923-1924 NOW BOOKING 


AVAILABLE OCTOBER TO MARCH 


DIRECTION 


GEORGE ENGLES 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
STEINWAY PIANO 





VOCALION RED RECORDS 
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Daris Radicals Hail New Manuel Opera 


, MM 
TARIS, Dee. 30.—Out of the whirlwind 
Ir f opera, concerts and recitals which 


.arked the past fortnight*here, the 
premiere of a new opera by Roland 
Manuel stands out as an event of im- 
»yyrance to all those interested in the 
of the radicals. Friend of the Six 
and admirer of Stravinsky, the composer 
has gone consistently his own way and 
in “Isabelle and Pantaloon” has pro- 
duced a score which demands attention. 
The piece was given at the Trianon- 
Lyrique on the same evening as Saint- 
Saéns’ “Phryné” and in the violent and 


inevitable contrast, Saint-Saéns suffered 
on the score of vitality at least. André 
Caplet conducted at the request of the 
composer and the cast included Marcelle 
Evrard, Andrée Moreau, Max Marrio 
and Alex Jouvin. The libretto, by Max 
Jacob, provides another version of the 
classic Pantaloon, Harlequin, Columbine 
tale. 

Two new singers made highly auspi- 
cious entries on the stage of the Opéra 
in “Lohengrin” recently. They were 
Georgette Caro, a young mezzo-soprano 
recently graduated with honors from the 
Conservatory, and Peyre, a baritone of 
great promise. Germaine Lubin was 
Elsa, 

At the Opéra-Comique, the _ ever- 
popular Marthe Chénal received round 
after round of applause on her return 
recently in the part of Margared in “Le 
Roi d’Ys.” After a considerable rest, 
her voice appears to have regained much 
of its old brilliance and power. 

At the same house “Les Noces Corin- 
thiennes” had its first performance this 
season with Yvonne Gall again in the 
role of Daphné. lLyse Charny was 
heard in her extraordinary imperson- 
ation of Kallista, 

Among the recent concerts was a 
festival of Reynaldo Hahn’s music which 
included examples for his compositions 
for chorus, string quartet, solo voice and 
opera. Among those who took part were 
Simone Plé and the Carembat Quartet, 
Gaston Blanquart, Mme. Ritter-Ciampi 
and the composer himself. 

The contemporary composers have had 
their full share of attention lately in a 
series of chamber music recitals. Schmitt, 
Honegger and Ravel shared with De- 
bussy and Fauré the honors of an ex- 
cellent program arranged by Micheline 
Kahn and the Poulet Quartet. On the 
same occasion Doris Dettelbach, soprano, 
sang in ravishing fashion some modern 
Greek songs arranged by Rand. 

Marya Freund, friend and protagonist 
of the young moderns’ throughout 
Europe, turned to Fauré and Schumann 
at a recent recital at which Jean 
Wiener played the accomvaniments. 
Mme. Freund also sang the difficult so- 
Prano part of Schénberg’s “Pierrot 
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Lunaire” in its second performance here 
recently. 

Among the pianists, Borowsky, Blanche 
Selva and Riccardo Vines gave programs 
of outstanding merit. 
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Rhené-Baton, Conductor of the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra, from a Caricature by Etlin 


The orchestras have been busy with 
special programs dedicated .to César 
Franck and Camille Saint-Saéns. Spe- 
cial programs were held honoring the 
centenary of the former and the first 
anniversary of the death of the latter. 
Rhené-Baton, Gabriel Pierné, and 
Philippe Gaubert all conducted excep- 
tionally fine programs recently. 

Artists and persons of distinction from 
all walks of life attended the celebra- 
tion held by the City of Paris at the 
Chatelet in honor of Franck. The 
Colonne Orchestra, under the baton of 
Pierné, played several of his composi- 


tions. Others who took part in the pro- 
gram were Sylvain Dupuis, Henri 
Rabaud, Charles Marie Widor, M. 


Demungeot, Cora Lapellettrie and sev- 
eral diplomatic officials. 





Vienna Honors Franz Schubert 


VIENNA, Dec. 30.—Honoring the 125th 
anniversary of Franz Schubert’s birth, 
the Philharmonic, under the baton of 
Felix Weingartner, opened its season 
with a program devoted to the composer’s 
works, The Singakademie and the Sym- 
Phony under the baton of Paul von Kle- 


nau, also gave a fine Schubert program 
with Franz Schiitz at the organ. The 
‘“loists were Emilie Bittner, Josef Mano- 
parda, Maria Rajdl, Karl Aargard- 
Jestwig and Wilhelm Bruckner. Leo 
Slezak, tenor, aroused much praise in a 
‘ecent recital. He is singing better than 
ever His interpretations of Brahms 
especially fine. Richard Strauss 
returned recently from a visit to Ger- 
many to conduct “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” his first appearance in the new 
“ason. Judith Bokor, Dutch ’cellist, was 


were 


An recently in a fine recital series, 
‘ma Moodie,-an Englishwoman with a 
“rge following here, was heard in a 


recital. 





A, NNA, Dec. 28.—Felix Weingartner’s 
St_ appearance as conductor at the 


Volk oper since his return from South 
_ ca, at a recent performance of 
 °o-al’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” was 
W casion for a popular demonstration. 


vartner led subsequent meritorious 


performances of Wagner’s “Walkiire” 
and Mozart’s “Die Entfiihrung.” A re- 
vival of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godoun- 
off,” with Giorgio de Lanskoy, of the 
Costanzi, Rome, in the title-réle, was suc- 
cessfully given at the same opera house. 





BARCELONA, Dec. 24.—Wanda Landow- 
ska, clavecinist, recently created a sensa- 
tion here in a concert of music of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries. 
Miss Landowska played works of 
Couperin, Rameau and Pergolesi. She 
was assisted by Maria Barrientos, so- 
prano, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 





ULM, Dec. 27.—Lawrence Wolff, an 
American tenor, recently sang Rudolfo 
in the performance of “Bohéme” at the 
Stadttheater here. His appearance was 
as guest artist and he was recalled many 
times. He is also to sing as guest in 
“Rigoletto” and “The Magic Flute.” 





ROME, Dec. 23.—The Budapest String 
Quartet gave the inauguration concert 
at Bach Hall, a concert room recently 
built to house only concerts devoted to 
the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. 





BOLOGNA, Dec. 26.—Through the in- 
itiative of the Societa Corale Orfeonica, 
the season of opera at the Teatro Com- 





munale began last month. The répertoire 


consists of Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” 
Meyerbeer’s “The Huguenots,” Mas- 
cagni’s “Isabeau” and Rossini’s “The 


The artists include 
Llopart, Rolli-Ran- 


Barber of Seville.” 
Mmes. Mercedes 


daccio, Roggero, Capsir and Riota, and 
Messrs. De Muro, John O’Sullivan, 
Maestri, Carlo Galeffi, Bonini, Walter and 
Righetti. Leopoldo Mugnone is orches- 
tral conductor and Ferruccio Milani 
chorus master. 





W ork by Viennese Has Berlin Premitre 


MMMM 
ERLIN, Dec. 30.—The first genuine 
premiere which operagoers here 


have witnessed in many a month was 
staged recently at the Staatsoper when 
“Fredigundis,” the new opera of Franz 
Schmidt, was presented with an un- 
usually good cast and some beautiful 
scenery and costumes by Emil Pirchau, 
whose reputation has been growing 
steadily since his investiture of last sea- 
son’s revival of “The Magic Flute.” 


Schmidt, a Viennese and a ’cellist of 
considerable skill, is the composer of 
“Notre Dame,” which aroused a deep in- 
terest at its premiére several years ago. 
In the new piece, which has a conven- 
tional libretto, full of love, life and 
passion, much of the promise of “Notre 
Dame” has been realized. It is not mod- 
ern, although there are clear traces of 
the influence of the Viennese radicals. 
Fritz Stiedry conducted and gave the 
score a glowing and brilliant reading. 
Elisabeth Klepner, a fine tragedian and a 
good singer, gave a distinguished per- 
formance of the title réle. Others in the 
cast were Theodore Scheidl, Otto Helger 
and Soot. The new piece fared better 
from the critics than most new operas 
recently. 

At the Volksoper, Bertha Malkin, a 
soprano from Mannheim, achieved a 
genuine success when she sang Rosina 
in “The Barber of Seville.” She is the 
sister of Manfred Malkin, a pianist now 
living in New York. 

The recitals and concerts continue in 
an unabated flood. Carl Nielsen, head 
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of the Copenhagen Conservatory, con- 
ducted another program with the Phil- 
harmonic which served to introduce more 
of his work as a composer to audiences 
here. Ellen Overgaard, Danish soprano, 
and Peder Méller, violinist, were solo- 
ists of the occasion. 

Schénberg’s Five Pieces had a belated 
introduction to audiences here at a re- 
cent concert conducted by Gerhardt 
Lundquist. They failed to arouse any 
reaction stronger than a: mild interest. 
Alexander Schmuller, on the same pro- 
gram, played Glazounoff’s Violin Con- 
certo. 

Another Danish musician, Georg 
Héberg, conducted an entire program of 
Danish music which included composi- 
tions by Julius Thornberg, Louis Glass, 
Hakon Bérresen and Karl Nielsen. 
Héberg is one of the best conductors 
heard here recently. He has a dynamic 
power and a fine sense of orchestral 
color. 

Eugene Goossens conducted the second 
concert of the International Society for 
New Music, which was given over en- 
tirely to British composers. Beginning 
with Elgar’s well-worn “Cockaigne” 
Overture, it included a Spanish Fantasy 
by Lord Berners; a fragment by Goos- 
sens; Josef Holbrooke’s “Bronwen” 
Overture, and Holst’s “The Planets.” It 
proved the most significant representa- 
tion of British music ever given here. 

Among the recitalists, outstanding 
impressions were made recently by 
Alfred Piccaver, American tenor from 
the Vienna Opera; Marcella Réseler, so- 
prano, and two exceptionally fine pian- 
ists, Walter Gieseking and Egon Petri. 





Recitals Hold London Audiences 


LONDON, Dec. 30.—With holiday 
pantomimes and special Christmas pro- 
grams occupying first place in the at- 
tention of the public, the number of re- 


citals dropped considerably during the 
past fortnight. Out of the lot however 
there were several piano recitals of a 
decidedly superior sort. Among these 
was an excellent joint program given 
by Vladimir de Pachmann and Wilhelm 
Bachaus, who played a half-dozen fa- 
mous compositions for two pianos. De 
Pachmann, for all his seventy-five years, 
played with all the fire and spirit of 
youth and it was Bachaus who gave the 
more serious performance. Adolphe 
Hallis, South African pianist, who made 
so fine an impression at his début in 
October, gained fresh laurels by his 
recent program at Wigmore Hall. He 
is a finely sensitive artist, technically 
equipped to overcome the most distress- 
ing obstacles. Another pianist who at- 
tracted much attention was Harold 
Henry, an American, who has been tour- 
ing the continent for the past year. 
Harold Samuel, one of the best contem- 
porary interpreters of Bach, devoted his 
entire recent program to the works of 
the composer. It was an extraordinary 
performance from every point of view. 
Guilhermina Suggia, ’cellist, was heard 
in a superlative program ranging from 
Boccherini to Sinigaglia. She is one of 
the finest ’cellists heard here in years. 
Sir George Henschel emerged from his 
long retirement this week to play the 
accompaniments for the recital given 
by his daughter Helen Henschel, so- 
prano. It was a great occasion and 
aroused profound enthusiasm. 





LONDON, Dec. 22.—The British Na- 
tional Opera Company has announced a 
prize of $250 plus arrangements for fu- 
ture royalties for the best opera libretto 
dealing with a British subject by a 
British writer. The committee of judges 
includes Arnold Bennett, Nigel Playfair 
and Percy Pitt. 





MUNICH, Dec. 24.—“Mareike von Nym- 
wegen,” the latest opera of Eugene 
D’Albert, will have its world premiére at 
the Opera here in January under the 
baton of Hans Knappertsbusch, 





Pizzetti Opera Given in Milan 


MILAN, Dec. 30.—After four years of 
waiting, the Italian operatic public had 
its first chance to hear Pizzetti’s “De- 
borah and Jael” when it was presented 


for the first time recently at the Scala 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini. 
The occasion attracted musicians and 
critics from every part of Italy and 
resulted in a tremendous ovation for the 
composer. In plot, the tale is simply that 
of the Deborah and Jael of the Bible. 
Pizzetti has treated it in dramatic fash- 
ion and the score contains virtually no 
outbursts of lyric melody. Although the 
complete lack of the lyric element may 
cost the opera some popularity, it con- 
tributes much in classic dignity and lofty 
appeal. It is a fine score and beyond a 
doubt will add greatly to the growing 
respect for the young composer. 
Toscanini outdid himself and shared in 
the ovations. The cast included Casazza 
and Sample in the title réles and Tess 
and Gramegna. Honoring Pizzetti’s pres- 
ence in the city, a special concert was 
held at which his compositions were 
played by Lorenzoni, pianist; Enrico 
Mainardi, ’cellist, and Arrigo Serrato, 
violinist. 





STRASBOURG, Dec. 22.—‘‘Miette Lac- 
mel,” a lyric tragedy by Lucien Cheval- 
lier, aroused more than usual interest at 
its premiére here recently. The plot 
suffers from too much conventionality 
but the score is surely made and full of 
interest, though none too modern in 
character. Director Henri Villefranck 
gave the piece a good investiture and the 
principal réles were sung by José Danse, 
Maryse Dietz and Louise Mancini. 





LONDON, Dec. 26.—Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
“Féte Galante,” which she completed re- 
cently as a companion piece to her 
“Bo’sun’s Mate,” has been published. 
The two operas will be produced in a 
single evening at the Old Vic in January. 





EDINBURGH, Dec. 29.—The British Na- 
tional Opera Company recently completed 
a highly successful engagement here. 
The Scottish audience chose Mozart as its 
favorite, with Verdi a close second, and 
Wagner a poor third. 
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REINER CONDUCTS 
POPULAR PROGRAM 


czech and Scandinavian 
Vorks in Cincinnati Con- 


cert—“‘Messiah” Sung 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 6.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner’s leader- 
ship, gave a varied “popular” program in 
Music Hall on Dec. 31. The list of works 
performed was unusually substantial for 
this type of concert. It included the 
“Carnival” Overture of Dvorak; Sme- 
tana’s Symphonic Poem, “Moldau”; the 
“Schéhérazade” Suite of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff; Tehaikovsky’s “Marche Slave’; 
Jarnefelt’s “Praeludium” and a_ short 
piece by Sibelius. The playing of the or- 
chestra abounded in dynamic contrasts. 
The hall was crowded, ape for the top- 
most | ies byt it was slightly under- 
heated. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was sung by the 
choir of Christ Church on Dec. 30. The 
soloists were Ruth MHuebach, Myrtle 
Stradtman, Fenton Pugh and John 
Hersh, choirmaster. Lillian Tyler Plog- 
sted was at the organ. 

A movement to impress the value of 
careful attention and appreciation while 





music is being played has been started 
by Mrs. William Greenland, president 
of the Hyde Park Music Club. She re- 
cently addressed the children of members 
of this organization on the subject. 





Cincinnati Artists Play Modern Italian 
Chamber Music 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 6.—The College of 
Music String Quartet, assisted by Romeo 
Gorno, pianist, devoted the second of 


its series of concerts at*the Odeon re- 
cently to works of the modern Italian 
school of composition. The numbers 
heard were a string quartet by Respighi, 
a sonata for ’cello and piano by Mali- 
piero, five numbers for string quartet 
by Casella, and a sonata for violin and 
piano by Pizzetti. The music as played 
by the quartet, consisting of Emil and 
Walter Heermann, Walter Knox and 
Carl Wunderle, was cordially received 
by a large audience. 





Marion Armstrong Sings in Troy 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. 6.—Marion Arm- 
strong, Scotch-Canadian soprano, ap- 
peared as soloist with the Oriental 
Temple Band, William Noller, conductor, 
recently. Miss Armstrong presented 
an interesting program and she was 
cordially received, particularly in her 
group of Scottish songs, by an audience 
which numbered almost 3000. M. N. 
Koninsky was an able accompanist. 


REVISE MUSIC CREDITS 
IN WASHINGTON STATE 





Rigid Examination for Pupils Seeking 
Certificates—Symphony Club Re- 
hearsing for Concerts 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., Jan. 6.—Malen 
Burnett of the Burnett School of Music 


returned this week from Olympia, Wash., 
where she met the state piano committee 
to revise the piano course for high school 
students who desire credits. The com- 
mittee also decided upon the examination 
to be given to applicants for certificates 
in piano who have received temporary 
certificates. Applicants will be required 
to play a Prelude and Fugue from the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord, a Beethoven 
Sonata and a modern composition. The 
Sonata must be analyzed harmonically as 
well as from the standpoint of form. 
Under the present law in a school where 
the requirement for graduation is thirty- 
two credits, four can be earned through 
study with an accredited teacher of 
music. 

The State Board of Education decided 
to put into the curriculum a four-years’ 
music course which will enable the stu- 
dent to offer music as a major subject. 
This will cost the individual high school 
nothing, as the work can be done under 
teachers not employed by the high school, 
but who hold certificates from the state 
in piano, voice or violin. 
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NEVIN 
am MILLIGAN 


in “Three Centuries of American Song” 

















“I wish that every Woman’s Club in America might hear this 
program, for it presénts the truest and best of American 


Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer 
Music Chairman | * 
General Federation Women’s Clubs 








charm of the mature artist—Detroit Free Press, Nov. 29, 1922. 


oh She was charming to watch and delightful to hear.—Detroit News, Nov. 29, 1922. Hi 


Miss Nevin was dressed in elaborate and beautiful costumes to characterize the style of each period 
and proved that she could captivate the interest of her audience by 


—Waynesboro (Pa.) Press, Dec. 2, 1922. 


Mr. Milligan is a ready speaker and was both illuminating and amusing. Miss Nevin made an attrac- 
. tive appearance in the various picturesque costumes and her inter 


art.—Washington (D.C.) Star, Dec. 13, 1922. 


Miss Nevin’s voice is clear and ringing and she interpreted well. My. Milligan explained songs in a 


most happy vein.—Washington (D. C.) News, Dec. 13, 1922. 


$ A FEW RECENT SUCCESSES + 


Mr. Milligan has a keen sense of humor and his lecture was heartily applauded. Miss Nevin’s voice 
is of wide range, most agreeable in its middle and lower registers and . 


pretations were given with fine . 














she sings with the finish and 





her sweet soprano voice. 
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Gottfried Herbst of Spokane is con- 
ducting the rehearsals for the fifteenth 
concert to be given by the Walla Walla 
Symphony Club. The first concert will 
be on Jan. 22 and the second some time 
in March. The Club is arranging to give 
illustrated talks to the students of the 
upper grades as well as high school stu- 
dents and will give a prize for the best 
poster for the January concert made by 
students of the art department. The 
executive committee of the Club includes 
Mrs. George Whitehouse, president, and 
Mrs. L. F. Anderson, Mrs. Bertram War- 
ren and O. M. Beatty. Conrad Diettrich 
has charge of the instruments and Rich 
Whitman of the library. 

Rose LEIBBRAND. 





Organ Factory Presented to Service Men 


METHUEN, Mass., Jan. 6.—The organ 
factory owned by the late Edward F. 


Searles of this city has been presented 
by Arthur T. Walker of New York, re- 
siduary legatee by Mr. Searles’ will to 
the local post of the American Legion. A 
plot of land along the Spicket River is 
included in the gift, which is valued at 
$25,000. It is planned to move the for- 
mer factory, in the tower of which there 
is a set of chimes, to this river site, 
and transform it into a home for ex- 
service men. 


READING, PA. 

Jan. 6.—Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was heard in 
recital before a sold-out house at the 


Strand Theater on Jan. 4. She gave an 
excellent delineation of the famous 
“Suicidio” scena from Ponchielli’s “‘Gio- 
conda.” <A group of songs by Brahms 
and Strauss served to disclose the gifted 
singer’s interpretative powers. Encores 
included the popular ‘Mon Coeur 
s’Ouvre” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et 
Dalila.” - Kathryn Kerin of New York, 
pianist, proved a most skilled accompan- 
ist. Alberto Salvi, a favorite here, once 
more demonstrated virtuosity in harp 
solos. The concert was the third in the 
Haage series. WALTER HEATON. 





Norden Leads Reading Choral Society in 
Season’s First Program 


READING, PA., Jan. 6.—The Reading 
Choral Society, under the leadership of 
N. Lindsay Norden, assisted by a large 
group of musicians from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, gave the first concert of 
its twenty-third season recently. Mr. 
Norden achieved a_ personal triumph 
through the fine effects gained by the 
chorus in Parker’s “The Shepherd’s 
Vision” and in the “Christmas Oratorio” 
of Saint-Saéns. The soloists were Ruth 
Gibb, soprano; Ruth Montague, mezzo- 
soprano; Maybelle B. Marston, contralto; 
Charles W. Stahl, tenor, and Ammon 
Berkheiser, bass. 





Mrs. Lovette Gives Recital Before Arts 
Club in Washington 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—Eva Whitford 

Lovette, mezzo-soprano, assisted by 


Zelma Brown, pianist, and T. S. Lovette, 
accompanist, gave an artistic recital at 
the Arts Club recently. The singer 
showed dramatic ability as well as a fine 
vocal equipment in her delivery of songs 
by Caldara, Brahms, Chaminade, Hage- 
man, William Stickles and Mr. Lovette. 
Her reading of English translations en- 
hanced the interest in the program. Miss 
Brown, who is a pupil of Mr. Lovette, 
was cordially received for her playing of 
numbers by Haydn, Liszt and Godard. 





Schenectady Hears Opera by Moniuszko 


ScHENECTADY, N. Y., Jan. 6.—In con- 
nection with the fiftieth anniversary of 


the death of the Polish composer, Stan- 
islaw Moniuszko, his opera, “Verbum 
Nobile,” was performed by a cast of 
local singers, under the leadership of 
Stanislaus Kosinski at the Van Curler 
Opera House recently. The audience 
completely filled the house. A brief ad- 
dress on the life and works of the com- 
poser was given by Adam Marciniak, a 
member of the choir of St. Mary’s 
Church, under the auspices of which the 
opera was given. Piotr Wizla of Phila- 
delphia, baritone, sang an aria 
from another work by Moniuszko, “The 
Terrible Castle.’ The artists taking 
part in the performance of “Verbum No- 
bile,” which proved a work of melodic 
appeal, were the following: J. Kop- 
ezynski, Mme. Skumurska, B. Kazyaka, 
W. Czechowicz and Mr. Wizla. Members 
of the choir of the church composed the 
chorus, and W. Bartkowski was the stage 
director. 
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‘¢4merica’s own master 
pianist” 


will give 


three afternoons of piano concertos 


with the support of the New York Symphony 
under RENE POLLAIN 





: 





The following concertos will be played: 


| 
0 
Beethoven E Flat Liszt A Major : 
Mozart A Major Liszt E Flat 
Chopin F Minor Paderewski Polish Fantasy 
Chopin E Minor Paderewski A Minor 
0 
! 
0 
: 
! 
0 


Schumann A Minor Franck Variations Symphoniques 


EAA 











Recent Press Reviews 


WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY, Dee. 3, 1922 (Paderewski’s Polish Fantasy) 


Mr. Schelling’s playing was of the most brilliant kind . . . a superb exposition of technical accomplishment directed solely toward the 


interpretation of the music, and not at all to the exploitation of the player—New York Times. 
Mr. Schelling played the concerto by the famous Paderewski with fine sympathetic understanding and great brilliancy.—New York Herald. 
The concerto needs skilled handling as well as brilliancy and it got them. Mr. Schelling should stay with us and play more frequently. 


—New York Mail. 


Schelling is a master of technique. His chromatics are executed with brilliance and precision.—Washington Times . 
WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY, Dec. 11, 1922 (Liszt’s E Flat) 


The concerto with Mr. Schelling went along at an amazing clip, and in all was brilliantly played by both orchestra and soloist.—Boston Post. 
In the l 


0 
WITH PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA in Washington, Dec. 5, 1922 (Beethoven’s E Flat) : 
: 


The audience showed unusual enthusiasm for the brilliant playing of Ernest Schelling in Liszt’s E Flat Major Piano concerto. 
finale he gave an exhibition of virtuosity that was genuinely extraordinary.—Boston Globe. 
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ELENA 
GERHARDT 


again proves her unique position in her chosen field 
of the art of song 
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She is a genius at going to the heart of 
a song and then reproducing it. 
Chicago Tribune 


She commands an art of interpreta- 
tion so superlative that she is the song 
itself. Indianapolis Star 





She brings the spirit of the composer 
into the concert hall; she makes a 
song live. Indianapolis News 
Gerhardt is supreme in her profes- 
sion—-a mistress of the mechanical 
as well as the interpretive qualities of 


Lieder singing. Chicago American 








TWO RECENT TRIBUTES 


Henry T. Finck 
in the N. Y. Eve. Post, Dec. 11, 1922. 


Miss Gerhardt gave a large audience a great deal of pleasure 
by thus singing the “Winterreise.” The programme an- 
nounced “Each group to be sung without interruption,” but 
the audience could not refrain from applause, and at the 
climaxes and at the end of the three groups this applause 
reached great peaks of enthusiasm. There were moments of 
artistic awe and exaltation—Weihe, the Germans call it— 
when one felt as at the “Parsifal” performances in the days 
when that sublime drama was still pictured, played and acted 
as Wagner wanted it done. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, 
Dec. 16, 1922. 


It is impossible when the effect of it is still so fresh on the 
mind to speak of her performance in measured words. In 
any case, it is searcely an art which could be described. 
Above the fullness of its meaning and the extraordinary dis- 
tinctness of each song, it is the amazing and indescribable 
simplicity of her work which leaves one dumbfounded. 
Artifice, and even art, seem to be transcended in the process. 
All that she does is true and right to a degree almost 
unimaginable. 


Second New York Recital of season in Carnegie Hall—January 16, 1923. 
Pacific Coast Tour in Fall of 1923 Already Booked 
Available in America, September to March, 1923-1924 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall NEW YORK 
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“HE SHOULD BE HEARD BY EVERY MUSIC LOVER?’’— San Francisco Journal 
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San Franciseo Journal 
Nov. 7, 1922, Anna Cera Winchell 


The only regrettable feature of Royal Dadmun’s appearance in San 
Francisco is his limitation to the one program this season. He should be 
heard by every music lover, no matter in which type preference lies, for 
Dadmun is a master of the classic, the modern lyrics and dramatic forms, 
folk songs and spirituals. He has clear enunciation, a beautiful intona- 
tion, great power and reserve force; gives fitting color to each selection 
and offers a baritone quality of sweetness and depth. In addition to which 
Dadmun’s voice runs into basso and enters the tenor range, all with a most 
satisfying smoothness. In the long list of baritone favorites which have 
secured our approbation none will be more pleasingly remembered. The 
sweetness of his tones were never at the expense of wholesomeness and 
virility. His many negro songs, splendidly given in text and contrast, 
left a memorable impress. 











San Francisco Chronicle 
Ray C. B. Brown, Nov. 7, 1922 

Royal Dadmun, baritone, is an artist of sterling dramatic character- 
istics. In his interpretations he disclosed an excellent command of dra- 
matic eloquence and a sympathetic quality of delivery. His treatment of 
the songs was eminently satisfactary in taste and convincing expression. 
(Concerning his rendition of the “Song of the Flea.”) A more admirable 
reading of Mussorgski’s ironical song it has not been my pleasure to hear. 
The crispness of phrasing, the hard and sarcastic quality of the laughter 
and the suggested undercurrent of mockery were perfectly handled. 


Los Angeles Record 
Nov. 9, 1922 

. From the yearning of “Il pleut des petales de fleurs” he carried 
his audience to the riotous merriment of Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea.” 
With swift change of mood O’Hara’s “Give a man a horse he can ride,” 
and Masefield’s “Port of Many Ships” were sung as a man sings to men, 
as their writers dreamed. 


Los Angeles Evening Herald 
Nov. 9, 1922 


. . His enunciation has become an art, and his management of 
breath at the word likewise. 


El Paso Times 
Oct. 27, 1922 

Mr. Dadmun has a voice of great richness and range, which he handles 
perfectly. In addition he is an artist of impersonation and expression, 
and in the program presented his remarkable characterizations displayed 
his great versatility both vocally and dramatically. Each characterization 
was as perfect as a portrait painted by a master. The biggest number 
was Mussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea.” A tremendous thing wonderfully 
done. 
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Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


57th Street and Broadway 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 
Portland, Oregon 
Salem, Oregon 
El Paso, Texas 


and other cities 


Portland, Oregon Daily Journal 
Nov. 16, 1922 


The audience took to him at once and enjoyed every moment of his 
singing. His voice is big and musical and his presentation is the simplest 
and purest of art. His fortissimos were thrilling. 








Los Angeles Daily Times 
Edwin Schallert, Nov. 9, 1922 

....He reveled in ease and freedom which were astonishing. The 
other numbers culminating with the “Song of the Flea,’ by Moussorgsky, 
left little to be desired in the fineness and intelligence of the singer’s inter- 


pretation. 


Portland Oregonian 
Nov. 16, 1922 


He enjoys everything he sings and—so does everybody else. 


University of Oregon 
Nov. 16, 1922 


We are wondering, after having heard Royal Dadmun, eminent 
American baritone, who is really America’s most noted baritone, for his 
recital was a display of some of the smoothest singing that the writer 
has ever been privileged to listen to. Mr. Dadmun’s voice meets all the 
numerous demands that are made on an artist who undertakes serious 
song recitals. It is smooth, delightful of quality, splendidly managed, and 
can be spun to a very fine pianissimo without losing any of its exquisite 
quality. He is a past master of shading, and knows how to most success- 
fully portray moods. Splendid breath control and excellent enunciation 
are also two of his assets, and while he sang in magnificent fashion the 
aria “Eri tu,” Verdi, yet he is most eminently equipped for the fine giving 
of recital programs. One cannot imagine any singing more beautiful in 
legato, phrasing and delightful interpretation than “Where’er You Walk.” 








Sacramento Bee 
Nov. 3, 1922 

Royal Dadmun, the American baritone (say it with pride), opened 
the winter’s season of concerts last evening. He sang at the Clunie Thea- 
ter and when he was done, there could have been nothing more thoroughly 
and completely satisfying than to have heard it all over again. Or to have 
heard most anything he might have been willing to give, and much more. 
Reluctantly the audience let him go, and reluctantly left the theater. The 
pure joyousness and healthy passion of living are in the voice and there 
is, too, a finer, gentler strain that would turn to melting a heart of ice. He 
sings a good joke, and he sings of a tear, and he laughs in a song, with 
a liquid lilt as natural as it is irrestible. Details of technic and phrasing 
have been both intelligently and thoughtfully mastered, and give an ease 
of production that permits the focusing of the entire attention upon the 
text. He is one who may be entrusted to bring the best there is in art to 
the untaught and the critic alike, and know that it will be both understood 
and enjoyed. Than which there is no greater compliment for an artist. 
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cteveland Orchestra 
Nikolai Sokoloff Conductor 
will appear in 
NEW YORK CITY 
At Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday Evening, 
January 23rd 
Nikolai Sokoloff 
Symphony No. 2 E Minor, Op. 27............ Rachmaninoff 
Largo-Allegro moderato 
Allegro molto 
Adagio 
Allegro vivace 
INTERMISSION 
Dramatic Poem, “La Mort de Tintagiles,” Op. 6...... Loeffler 
Solo Viole d’Amour. Samuel Lifschey 
Symphonic Poem, “Don Juan,” Opus 20............ Strauss 
The STEINWAY is the official piano of the Cleveland Orchestra 
ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 
210 Caxton Building, - Cleveland 























KENNETH M. BRADLEY, 
President 


RICHARD CZERWONKY 


foremost violinist, composer and conductor, 
Department. Ebba Sundstrom is his first assistant. 


ISDGAR 


is dean of the Violin 


CONCERTS SNOWED UNDER IN MAINE 





Portland Traffic Disruption 
Affects Audiences for 
Visiting Artists 
By Fred Lincoln Hill 

PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 6—The storm of 
Dec. 28 held up traffic to such an extent 
that the attendance at the recital of Eva 
Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, and Edwin 
Lemare, municipal organist, was seri- 
ously affected, and that of Paderewski, 
on the following evening, to a lesser ex- 
tent. Only 100 persons were able to be 
present at the Gauthier-Lemare concert 
at the City Hall, as the storm raging at 
the time was one of the worst of the 
year. Those who had braved the weather 
were invited to take seats in the front 
of the hall, and the program proceeded. 

Mme. Gauthier sang with great charm 
operatic arias, Christmas carols, and 
Eastern folk-songs in costume, and had 
to give many encores. Mr. Lemare’s 
organ solos included Bach and Wagner 
numbers, and three new Lemare tran- 
scriptions of popular songs. 

While in Portland, Mme. Gauthier ac- 


cepted a song in manuscript from a local 
musician and teacher, Lois Mills, and 
said that she would include it in her pro- 
grams during the season. The song is 
entitled “With You.” 

For Paderewski’s recital on the follow- 
ing evening, the house was sold out, but 
many of the ticket-holders were unable 
to be present, as traffic was still very 
difficult, and all of the out-of-town 
patrons were unable to come in. Special 
train service and interurban electric 
service had been arranged, but the drifts 
blocked all efforts of the snow plows. 
The attendance of local music lovers was 
large, however, and the pianist was 


greeted enthusiastically, and brought 
back again and again for encores. His 
program was practically a repetition of 
that of his first New York recital. The 
Portland Rossini Club presented him with 
a large laurel wreath. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 


A. NELSON 
Vice-President 


OTAKAR SEVCIK 


World-Renowned Violinist and Teacher of Kubelik, Morini and Kocian Available 


MARCH Ist to SEPTEMBER Ist 


On account of the death of Franz Ondricek, Professor Sev cik was requested by the government of Czecho-Slovakia to 
remain in Prague as head of the Violin Master School, thus delaying his arrival previously announced. 
Proudfoot, Sevcik’s first assistant, is now teaching at Bush Conservatory. 


BRUNO STEINDEL 


distinguished cellist, has been engaged to teach at Bush Conservatory. 
Walter Brauer is his assistant teacher. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


Professor Sevcik and Mr. Czerwonky will award 
selected by examination. Send for application blank. 


SUMMER TERM 


one free scholarship of private lessons to the most talented students, 


FINE STUDENT DORMITORIES 


For full information concerning all courses of study, address 


M. A. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 





Ten Weeks, May 28 to August 4 
Six Weeks, June 25 to August 4 


The Christmas ecarolling was under 
the direction of Rupert Neily, director 
of the Maine Conservatory, and more 
than 1000 school children took part in 
this now established custom. All sec- 
tions of the city were covered by groups 
of children under the leadership of older 
singers. Over $700 was collected by the 
different groups, and this was turned 
over to the Baby Hygiene and Child Wel- 
fare Association. 

Two new solos by George W. Chad- 
wick of Boston, “In Tadousac Church” 
and a Fantaisie, were played from manu- 
script in a recital given by Homer 
Humphrey, instructor in organ at the 
New England Conservatory, at the First 
Parish Church on Dec. 26, under the au- 
spices of the local branch of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. The program 
also included Bach’s Toccata in F, a 
Finale in B Flat by César Franck, a 
Scherzo by Marcel Dupré, and other 
numbers. Mr. Humphrey, in addition to 
his duties at the Conservatory, fills the 
post of organist and choirmaster at First 
Congregational Church at Fall River, 
Mass. 

Lucille Potter, soprano, assisted by 
Arthur Levee, pianist, and Gertrude Pot- 
ter, reader, gave an interesting musicale 
at the Congress Square Hotel for the 
benefit of the Jewish Community Center. 
Miss Potter, who has a voice of good 
quality, and sings with ease, was heard 
in numbers by Grieg, Ware, Bohm, Luck- 
stone and Strickland. 

The MacDowell Club gave a program 
of Grieg music at the Montpelier Studio, 
where vocal and instrumental numbers 
were contributed by Mrs. Akers, Miss 
Foss, Mrs. Rich, Mrs. Morong, Miss 
Batcheldor and Miss Montpelier. 

In a program by the Rossini Club 
much interest was attached to the per- 
formance of Bernadette and Jeanette 
Giguire,- members of the graduating 
class of the New England Conservatory, 
who contributed a clarinet and piano 
duet. Songs were given by Mrs. Brink- 
ler, Marcia Merrill, Miss Wasson and 
Miss Berry; a piano solo was played by 
Miss McDuffle; the First Parish Choir 
sang a group ‘of Christmas carols, and 
an orchestra composed of two pianos, 
five violins, three ’cellos, one horn and 
a harp gave two numbers. 





SCHWEN KER 
Secretary 
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Season 1923-1924 Now Being Booked 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


TED SHAWN 


THE DENISHAWN DANCERS 


with an Instrumental Quartet Directed by Louis Horst 





REX AZ GEXA 2? Gag Ga Re CK aPC dO Ado CEN MEO OE EO EB Me | | 


The most successful and most sought-for attraction of many 
seasons, as proven by the following reports from local managers: 





“The Ruth St. Denis show is great. I want a block of dates for them next season.”—W. A. 
FRITSCHY (Kansas City, Mo.). 


‘“‘The show is sumptuously beautiful. We managers are indebted to you for putting it over. 
Is there a chance of getting them back in the spring? If not this season I shall want them 
next season.”—ELIZABETH CUENY (St. Louis, Mo.). 





“It was an exquisite show from beginning to end. I would like the Denishawn Dancers again, 


of course, if we can arrange it.”,—MAI DAVIS SMITH (Buffalo, N. Y.). 


P20 CK P29 Ca PAO GEK 2DCGK 29 






“If you wish the dancers to come again on March 12th, I shall be glad to take them.”°—MAR- 
GARET RICE (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


“The performance was a great success and I should like to consider a return engagement for 
the spring, as I wired you. I am happy to say that the St. Denis ballet is the only organiza- 
tion of the kind which I have ever brought to Cleveland that has been properly managed. Many 
thanks to you.” —MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS (Cleveland, O.). 
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“The Ruth St. Denis performance in Ripon, Nov. 10th, was a huge success in every particular. 


The house was completely sold out five days ahead.”-——-SAMUEL N. PICKARD (Ripon, Wis. ). 





“It was about the most satisfying opening attraction I have had for the Furlong Series for 


many a season.”—JAMES E. FURLONG (Rochester, N. Y.). 


“I am writing to tell you of the wonderful success of Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn with the 
Denishawn Dancers in their splendid performance in Ann Arbor on October 26th. Over 3500 
in the audience, and there never was an audience so appreciative or so enthusiastic about a 


performance before.” —JAMES C. STEVENS (Ann Arbor, Mich.). 











Approximate Arrangement of Tour: 


October—Pennsylvania and New York Note: 
November—Ohio and Michigan ° ° 
December—Wisconsin and Minnesota Early Applications for Dates. 
January—Kansas, Oklahoma, Etc. Advisable 
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February—Texas, Louisiana, Florida 
March—Georgia and the Carolinas 























Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall NEW YORK 
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NEW ORLEANS HEARS MOUNTAINEER SONGS 





J. M. McBryde of Tulane Talks 
to Teachers’ Association— 


Local Artists Heard 


By Helen Pitkin Schertz 


New ORLEANS, Jan. 6—J. M. McBryde 

* the faculty of Tulane University, 
who has made a study of the character- 
istic songs of the Kentucky and Tennes- 
see mountain districts, gave a talk on 
this musie recently at the third monthly 
meeting of the New Orleans Music 
Teachers’ Association at the Hotel 
Grunewald. Mrs. A. B. Dinwiddie, wife 
of the president of the University, illus- 


trated the lecture with vocal numbers. 
Piano solos were played by Mme. Eda 
F lotte-Ricau. 

An hour of chamber music was given 
at the Quartier Club, which is the center 
of things artistic in New Orleans’ 
French quarter, by René Salomon, violin- 
ist; Perez Sandi, ’cellist, and Mme. 
Eugenie Wehrmann-Shaffner, pianist. 
The Intermezzo from Massenet’s “Eve,” 
Saint-Saéns’ Trio Op. 18, and numbers 
by Granados and Debussy were admir- 
ably played. Mme. Shaffner presented 
three Chopin numbers in brilliant style, 
and Mary Bays, soprano, was vocal solo- 
ist in place of Isabel Cline of Chicago 
who is spending the winter in New 
Orleans, but who was unable to appear. 

The centenary of the birth of César 
Franck was celebrated last month in the 
Newcomb Art Auditorium by the school 


of music. The program was given en- 
tirely by members of the faculty with 
the exception of Elizabeth Wakefield, 
pianist. Others taking part were: Mme. 
Eda Flotte-Ricau and Dr. Giuseppe Fer- 
rata, pianists, and Leon Ryder Maxwell, 
baritone and head of the Newcomb School 
of Music, accompanied by Mrs. Virginia 
Westbrook. The sixth recital in the 
series was given by Elizabeth Blue. 

Geneviéve Pitot, pianist, who has re- 
turned to the city after three years at 
the Paris Conservatoire was recently 
heard in recital. 

Under the leadership of Ernest E. 
Schuyten, director of the New Orleans 
Conservatory, Saint-Saéns’ “The Del- 
uge” was presented at the Athenaeum. 
On the same program, a work similar 
in character by Mr. Schuyten, entitled 
“Peace” was received with much en- 
thusiasm. The chorus showed excellent 
training and the soloists, Mary Bays, 
soprano; Marietta Alphonso, contralto; 
Roy Snyder, tenor, and Fred Staele, bass, 
were all excellent in every respect. 

Jean Davidson, a pupil of the choir 
school, started a year ago by Cuthbert 
Buckner, has left for New York to fulfil 
a two-years’ contract in musical comedy. 

Leonard Liebling, composer, critic and 
editor, has been spending some time in 
New Orleans gathering material for a 
light opera dealing with the city’s his- 
tory and tradition. Homer Samuels is 
collaborating with Mr. Liebling. 

Isabel Cline was the guest of honor at 
a reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Hinsdell at the Arts and Crafts Patio. 
Miss Cline and her accompanist, Mrs. 
Mabel Hobbs Roehl presented a program 
of interest. 





STUDENTS STAGE “ERMINIE” 





University of Kentucky Gives Annual 
Operatic Performances 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Jan. 6.—The annual 
University of Kentucky opera was given 
at the Ada Meade Theater on Dec. 14 
and 15, with a special matinée for the 
public school children. The chosen opera, 
“Erminie,” was a great success and very 
appreciative audiences witnessed all per- 
formances. The conductor was C. A. 
Lampert, head of the Music Department. 
The University Orchestra provided able 
accompaniments. Appropriate scenery 
was made by the Art Department and 
the costumes were furnished by the De- 
partment of Home Economics. The cast 
included only University students. The 
principals were Josephine Frazar, Eunice 
Denton, Leslie Worthington, Edna Gor- 
don, Jeanette Lampert, Miriam Seegar, 


Earl Baughman, H. M. Heavrin, John 
Walsh, Henry Taylor, John Burkes and 
John Albright. Special mention should 
be made of Jack Dahringer’s acting. 
Student directors were John Burkes and 
Martha McClure. 

The December meeting of the Mac- 
Dowell Club was held in the clubrooms 
on Dec. 19. The subject was “Folk- 
songs and Christmas Carols.” Mrs. Far- 
quhar was the leader. The Girls’ Glee 
Club of the Senior High School, con- 
ducted by Mildred Lewis, sang three 
Christmas carols. A paper on the “His- 
tory and Interpretation of the Carol” 
was read by Miss Lewis. Piano numbers 


were played by Frieda Yarrington; two 
folk-dances by University students were 
directed by Sarah Blanding and two 
Bach chorales were sung by a quartet 
composed of Mrs. Delcamp, soprano; 
Mrs. Fletcher Mann, contralto; Ben Wil- 
liams, tenor, and W. K. Naive, bass. 

The choir of Christ Church Cathedral, 
assisted by the Second Presbyterian 
Church Choir, presented the “Messiah” 
on Dec. 17. The conductor was C. A. 
Lampert; organist, Edith Love; soloists, 
Ellen Blanding and Mrs. Stanly Hicks, 
sopranos; Mrs. Fletcher Mann, contralto, 
and E. A. Upham, tenor. 

“Bethlehem,” a Christmas cantata by 
Paul Bliss, was sung by the chorus of 
Sayre College at the Maxwell Street 
Presbyterian Church on Dec. 17. Lena 
B. Campbell conducted, Virginia Tyler 
played the organ and H. S. Wolfe 
the violin. 

The Department of Music of the Wom- 
an’s Club, Mrs. Henry T. Duncan, chair- 
man, held its regular meeting Dec. 16. 
The program was given by Edith Elliot, 
soprano of Sulphur, Ky., assisted by Mrs. 
Louis Alexander, violinist, and a quartet 
composed of Mrs. Drummond, soprano; 
Mrs. Duncan, contralto; E. A. Upham, 
tenor, and Sudduth Goff, bass. 

Anna Chandler Goff, local manager. 
attended the National Concert Managers’ 
Association meeting, held in Washington 
Dec. 17, 18 and 19. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 





Summer Student Plays in 
Charleston 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Jan. 6.—Anna 


Margaret Behrmann, a talented young 
local pianist who was a member of the 


Hodgson 


master-class held here last summer by 
Leslie Hodgson of New York, was one 
of the soloists at the last “concert in- 
time” of the Charleston Musical Society, 
when her playing of numbers by Mac- 
Dowell, Liszt and Cyril Scott won the 
favor of a large audience. Miss Behr- 
mann’s Charleston teacher is Arthur C. 
Speissegger, who is also a Hodgson 
pupil. A. C 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Jan. 6.—A program of chamber mu- 
sic was given at the University recent- 
ly, by Arthur Fickensher, pianist; Al- 
fred Swan, violinist, and Richard Lorle- 
berg, ’cellist. The Charlottesville Cho- 
ral Club, an organization of Negro sing- 
ers, was heard in a program of planta- 


tion melodies at the Jefferson Theater 
on Dec. 17. Two performances of 
Nevin’s “The Adoration” were given, 
on the evening of Dec. 17, by the choirs 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Kirk 
O. Payne, director and organist, and the 
Methodist Church, under Mrs. Royal T. 


HANS 


as a teacher. 


special classes. 


New York College 
of Music 


114-116 East 85th Street 
Lenox 8619 





Webster, soprano. The soloists in the 
former program were: Mrs. Robert Van 
Der Voort and Mrs. Fred Watson, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Clem Fishburne, contralto; 
Lyttleton Waddell, tenor, and -_ * 
Welday and Mr. Cheek, baritones. At 
the Methodist Church the soloists were: 
Mrs. Robert Allegree, soprano; Char- 
lotte Crawley, contralto; D. B. Murphy, 
tenor; John A. Morrow, bass. Mrs. T. 
M. Hill was the organist. 





WINTER PARK, FLA. 


Jan. 6—Hinshaw’s Male Quartet, 
comprising James Wolf, Joseph Wetzel, 
James Sheddon Weir and Pierre Har- 
rower, opened a series of three concerts 
sponsored by the faculty of the Rollins 
Conservatory recently. The series is 
being given at the Woman’s Club of 
Winter Park, and the spacious ballroom 
of the Clubhouse was filled for this con- 
cert. Besides an interesting program of 
musical numbers the quartet presented 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s one-act operetta 
“Cox and Box.” RUTH OGREN. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


and 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Announce the Engagement of 


LETZ 


As Head of the Violin Department 


Mr. Letz, as leader of the Letz 
Quartet, as Concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony, and as member 
of leading musical organizations, 
has won an enviable place as a con- 
cert artist, and equal prominence 


He has assumed his duties at the 
New York College of Music and the 
American Conservatory of Music, 
and is now holding auditions for 


American Conservatory of 
Music 


163 West 72d Street 
Columbus 1350 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE and CARL HEIN, Directors 
































JOSEPH SCHWARZ 


For Appointment Address: 


Whatever Your Singing Method, You Need Health and More of It for Singing!! 


EDWARD LANKOW’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM of BREATHING 
WILL PRODUCE THESE RESULTS 


To All America’s Singing Teachers and Singing Stu- 
dents: No More Time or Money Need Be Lost by Colds 


Enthusiastic endorsements from MARY GARDEN, MME. D’ALVAREZ, JOSEPH SCHWARZ, 
WILLIAM J. BRYAN, SURGEON-GENERAL RUPERT BLUE, head of United States Public 


Health Service, and many others prominent in professional life who have worked personally with 


MR. LANKOW. 


Complete Testimonial Circular sent on request. 


Secretary to EDWARD LANKOW, The San Remo, Central Park West and 75th Street, New York 


Telephone 6700 Columbus 
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Evelione Tagl. 

her ’teens, who has «. 
seasons, gave a recitd>. 
Town Hall and showed very 
improvement over past perfom, 
It was a cleverly arranged progran,. 
that she played to an audience of en- 
thusiastic admirers. Much of her reeitai 
was devoted to music depicting child life. 
First came Schumann’s delightful 
“Scenes from Childhood” and later was 
heard Debussy’s “The Children’s Cor- 
ner,” with a lullaby by Ethel Leginska. 
Miss Taglione showed a decided advance 
in musical insight over her previous ap- 
pearances. 

Once she seemed doomed to follow in 
the footsteps of her teacher, Mme. Le- 
ginska. The same bobbed ‘hair, the same 
mannerisms, the same style of playing 
marked her as am eccentric imitation. 
But last night she seemed to put more 
of her own charming personality into 
her playing. Instead of bobbed hair she 
wore long and becoming curls. Her play- 
ing has the charm of extreme youth, a 
dreamy quality that is delightful. 

There was a noticeable tendency in 
her playing to strike hard, unpleasan: 
staccato notes. Her greatest appeal is 
in light, fancifu] things. The little De- 
bussy piece called “The Little ‘Shep- 
herd,” from the “Children’s Corner” 
suite, was exquisite. Miss Taglione is 
a very promising pianist. 

—Paul Morris 


BOSTON POST 
Feb. 2, 1922 


MAKES DEBUT 
ALONE AT 15 


Evelione Taglione Im- 
presses Hearers 








BY OLIN DOWNES 


Evelione Taglione, a girl of 16, a pupil 
of the pianist, Ethel Leginska, made her 
first Boston appearan¢ee yesterday af- 
ternoon in Jordan Hall. She was to 
have been assisted by Miss Leginska, 
but an ith hour telegram from Miss 
Leginska excused her on the grounds 
of iliness and Miss Taglione made her 
debut alone and. unaided. 

Bhe made a legitimate and excep. 
tlonal success. Child prodigies are not 
the fashion these days, Miss, Taglione 
is just old enough not to be a fictitious 
child prodigy, and’ young enough to 
play entirely too well for her years. 
That her playing bears the stamp of 
the broad, virlle and dramatic style of 
her teacher was at once evident, but 
this was not precisely imitation. It 
was assimilation by a precocious artis- 
tis nature, plus a temperament which is 
genuinely fiery and imaginative, on the 
part of Miss Taglione herself, It ig not 
easy to imitate anything in a way en- 
tirely convincing. To portray an emo-~- 
tion an artist must be capable, at least, 
of feeling it. Miss Taglione has the 
temperament which knows many things 
without being told them by direct ex- 
perience. She played with not only an 
exceptional equipment of technic, but 
what means so much more, with au- 
thority and virtuoso fire. with constant 
play of color and flexibility of rhythm, 
and with @ real understanding of what 
sh wag there for and a conviction of 
her power ta accomplish her task. 

The arsence of Miss Leginska was 
unfortunate, because it meant the loss 
of some new compositions of Strawin- 
sky for four hands, which would have 
been plared by the. two pianists, Oth- 
erwixe tha recital had sufficient inter- 
esta i) the handa of the pupil alone. 
She plared Bach, Mozart, Oragstein, 
MacMowrll and hopin, played these 
commosers with that Javish expenditure 
ef ;orve force which ig characteriatic of 
her "cher. 
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L 
EVELIONE 
GIVES Sk. 
BOSTON RE. 


By SYLVIA CUSHMAN 
Evelione Taglione, the very youth 
ful pianist, gave her second Boston 
concert within a year at Jordan hall 
idst evening. The program was as 
foltows: Schumann’s “Scenss from 
Childhood,” three Chopin ‘“Eco- 
ssaises,” a “Cradle Song,” and ‘‘The 
Gargoyles of Notre Dame,” Ravel's 
“Laideronnetta Imperatrice des Pa- 
godes,"" six pieces by Debussy and a 
Beethoven sonata in E flat major. 

Miss Tagtione is especially clever 
in playing the pieces where the 
warmer, snore poetic feelings sway 
the melodies. Her interpretation is 
always original and her technique 
unusual. 

In the lighter, more frolicsome 
pieces she skips happily over the 
keys, joyfully reflecting the abandon 
of youth. She seems to delight in 
these pieces, and how she can skip! 

I consider that this little artist has 
an unlimited field before her. There 
are very few players of even mature 
years who can compare to her and 
when, perhaps a few more milestones 
have passed. I believe she wili- have 
outdistanced her contemporaries. 
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Nov. 11, 1922 


EVELIONE TAGLIONE 
PIANISTIC WONDER 





Now 17, Youthful Artist Returns in 
Memorable Recital at 
Aeolian Hall. 


Evelione Taglione, the amazing girl 
pianist who has been delighting big audi- 
ences in Europe and America for the 
past two seasons, last evening returned 
to her New York admirérs in a rotable 
recital at Town IMH{all. Miss Taglione, 
now but 17, again fulfilled the predictions 
of most of the critics who heard her here 
last season. She has gained in poise and 
authority without losing any of the pris- 
tine freshness, originality and tempera- 
mental enthusiasm which she showed in 
her qarlier recitals. Dynamics perfectly 
graded, a noble tonal vocabulary, bril- 
liance and tenderness in delivery and an 
almost impeccable technique  signalized 
her playing of Chopin’s “Trois Ecos- 
saises” and of the Beethoven Sonate in 
I’ major with which she ended her brief 
program. Schumann's imaginative group, 
“Seenes of Childhood,” disclosed Miss 
Taglione’s gracile versatility, and she 
fulfilled all expectations with her fine 
playing of a new cradle song by Leginska, 
its first performance here, that same com- 
poser’'s: “Gargoyles of Notre Dame,” 
Ravel’s “Laideronctte, Imperatrice des 
Pagodes” and a playful suite by Debussy. 

At Carnegie Hall-in ‘the afternoon the 
Philharmonic repeated its Thursday con- 
cert and in ihe evening the New York 
Symphony Society again. played the 
LBeethoven-Wagnet program of Thursday 
afternoon. 






Pianist 


NEW YORK, LONDON, BOSTON ACCLAI\ 


EVELIONE TAGLION 





‘‘Reminds one of Josef Hofmann when he was a boy prodigy.” 


—tLondon Daily Ske ic}, 


“Her art is fresh; an inherent intelligence and a latent feeling {o; 
music emanate from her whole appearance.” 


YORK HERALD 


4, 1922 
be congratulated 
for her pupil. 
‘“anliness that 
“meate all 
Sg nas 
‘sack 
“el 


BOSTON ‘l'Teu. 


Feb. 2, 1922 
Child and Composers 


The recital by the youthful , 
Evelione Taglione, in Jordan Hall ye» 
day afternoon began auspiciously. A eome 
ly child, modest of bearing, somewhat grave 
in manner, looking barely the fifteen years 
with which she is credited, possessed of a 
remarkable technical facility and an ob- 
vious musical nature, she pleased greatly 
‘by her performance of pieces by Bach 
and Mozart. Here were compositions wholly 
within her grasp, musically, emotionally, 
technically. The charming Prelude and 
Fugue in A-flat major, from the “Well 
Tempered Clavichord,” belong to-the light- 
er side of that portentous volume; and 
although no Fugue of Bach is exactly 
child’s play, the young pianist proved whol- 
ly competent to grapple with the problems 
before her. Charming, too,-were the “In- 
ventions” in D minor and B-flat major, 
pieces that with some of their companions 
might well be oftener heard in concert. Io 
this musit, and to Mozart’s Sonata in 
D. major, Miss Taglione brought a toi:e, 
always beautiful, often agreeably and «f- 
fectively varied, and a finish of style that 
many of her elders might envy. ,The Son- 
ata ‘in question .is by no means one ot 
Mozart’s best; it is possible to think of 
several that are fresher,-more vital, more 
interesting to modern ears—the-three in 
F major, those in A minor and C minor, 
the one in C major which Mr. Conraad 
van Bos once played here with superla- 
tive artistry, and lastly the Sonata of the 
Variations and the Turkish March, In- 
deed after -Bach’s pleces this Sonata in 
D major seems strangely worn and‘“out- 
moded. But like them it suited well, che 
pianist and, the merits of the piece aside, 
her playing of it was a delight. 
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Frank Warren in the ~ 
NEW YORK EVENING 
WORLD 
Jan. 4, 1922 


Another of those child wonders, in 
this instance a pianiste, appeared in 
Aeolian Hall in the evening. She was 
‘Evelione Taglione, an extremely 
gifted American girl of Italian parcnt- 
age. whose present destiny is ‘in the 
care of Ethel Leginska. Mistress 
Taglione, of venturesome  si.irit, 
quails at nothing, Bach, Muzart, Cho- 
Pin, Straw:usay and Urnstein all 
looking uiuse.to her. Miss Leginska 
added her own.two fleet and supple 
hands to ner pupil’s in the Ornstein 
“Dirge” and “Valse Button." If the 
youthful asp.rant is properly: bandied 
and supervised the name “‘Tugi one 
may some day grace the pianistic ral 
Oi iame. 






—WM. Halperson, N. Y. Staats-Zeit ing 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
Nov. 1], 1922 
Taglione Shows Dash 
And Agility in Reeital 
Schumann’s “Scenes From 
Childhood” Played Correctly, 
But Littleto Arot._s Feeling 
Evelione Taglione, a young pianiste 


Sa had made a first sppbearance here 


‘inter, showed ility ‘and dash 
“egital yesterday evening at 
the latter, at least, after 
st, Schumann’s “Scenes 
= played correctly 
e to arouse feel- 













Chopin’s 
“* live- 
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title be, 
phrases in, 


ly representa. 
dra] in question. 
Miss Taglione’s . 
best adapted to her. 
technical dexterity ana 
cato touch agreed with the 
of Ravel’s “Laideronette” an. 
sy’s “Children’s Corner,” with Ir _ 
shale in the bass net op place 
its fina] “Golliwog’s Cake Walk.” 


Pitts Sanborn in the 


NEW YORK GLOBE 
Nov. 11, 1922 


Evelione Taglione. 

Evelione Taglione, a sweét-faced 
child with long, dark curls and th: 
graceful poise of a young Italian prin 
cess, gave a pidno recital at the Town 
Hall last evening technically brilliant 
throughout and at times approachin 
virtuosity. What proud parents ar: 
fond of calling a “light touch” distin 
Guisbed the performance of this re 
markably intelligent pupil of Ethc! 
Leginska, who made her début. last 
winter at the age of fifteen, 

The young pianiste’s tone was clea 
and crisp, her’ style bright and zest 
ful, qualities well suited to a pro- 
grantmme which began with Scjin- 
mann’s “Scenes of -Childhood” and 


included Debussy’s “The Children’s 
Corner.” The former she played with 
a quiet, artless charm which a@ more 
mature musician who no longer Db: 
lieved in fairies might find hard t 
manage. The latter-she did with 
rollicking é¢nergy not lacking either !! 
gophistication or humor. She was less 
successful ‘with the Leginska compe- 
sitions, “A Cradle Song" and “The 
Gargoyles of Notre Dame,” both of 
them dull in spite of daring eccen 
tricities in theme and rhythm. Y' 
inethese two numbers and in th 
ultra-modern selection by Ravel whic! 
followed Miss Taglione displaye 
most beautifully her dazzling -téch 
nique and ability to work throug 
restrained tonal contrasts to delicat 
climaxes. Only in the concluding “ 
Flat Major Sonate,” by. Beethoven 
was ‘there evident a certain brittls 
hess,:a-sameness in colering, an in! 
ling ‘that all this fire perhaps w 
wanting in warmth, 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





ne 


«he showed a musical intel- 
ligenee seldom met with in so 
ng an artist; her technical 


3 ers were finely developed, 
ari she played with well- 
vy ied dynamics, good 
rh-thm, tonal variety and 


priilianey-” —wN. Y. Herald 


«4 Child Wonder!”— 
ax Smith, N. Y. American 


“Wholly Delightful!”— 
Westminster, London, Gazette 


“Exceptional Success!” 
—Boston Post 


“The Morini of the piano 
world!” —Boston Telegram 
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BOSTON TELEGRAM 
Feb. 2, 1922 
EVELIONE TAGLIONE 
IS A WONDERFUL 
LITTLE PLAYER 


sy SYLVIA CUSHMAN 


lione Taglione, pianist, gave a 
lat Jordan hall on Wednesday’ 


offering the following program: 
“Prejude and Fugue in A “lat 
ior,’ Bach: “Two Inventions," 


Bach: “Sonata in D Major,” Mozart; 
“Dirce From Poems of 1917,” Orn- 
stein; “A fa Chingises’ Ornstein, and 

ral campositions by MacDowell 
and Chopin. 

ivelione Taglione is to the piano 
what Mrika Morini is to the 
violin world. She cannot be more 
than J5 or. 16, but her touch and 
understanding is matured, and in 
heavier pieces such as require much 
physical exertion she seemingly has 
ihe strength of masculine artists. As 
“she seems quite unspoiled by the 
“its of the multitude,-and is al- 
a charming little artist and 
<4 musician. 


‘' EAGLE 


“= 


wol Id 


“Xa glione 
“cital 


were Plea 
that woulda 


person, Phe 


Max Smith ?n the 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 
Jan. 4, 1922 


A piano recital was given in 
Aeolian Hall last night by Evel.one 
Taglione. Judging from appear- 
ances, Miss Taglione is a child 
wonder. Her youthful sailor suit 
aud Victorian flowing curls placed 
cer definitely in the “flapper” 
class. Her performance of a diffi- 
cult programme, while not sense- 
Uonally brilliant, bespoke a matur- 
ty hat wet strangely on her child- 
ad shoulders. 


interpreted selections by 
Sach, Mozart and Chopin with «as- 
surance and a certain individual 
“arm and fluency. A group of 


odern pieces by Strawin- 
Sky, delicately acid in tonal com- 
dinati ns, was played by Miss 
‘aglione and Ethel Leginska. New 


work by Ornstein, the so-called 
“sciple of din,” were also in- 
cluded in the modern half of the 


brogramme. 
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MISS TAGLIONE’S 
SECOND RECITAL 


Leginska’s Pupil Has Talent 
Enough and to Spare 








Yesterday evening tn Jordan hall, be- 
fore a large and well pleased audience, 
Miss Eivelione Taglione gave her sec- 
ond Boston recital -She ptayed Schu- 
mann's “Scenes of Childhood,” three ef 
“hopin’s “Ecossaises.”” by Miss Ethel 

‘asha; a Cradle Song (its first per- 
~e) and “The Gargoyles of Notre 

vel's “Laideronnetta Impera- 

~des,”” six pieces by Debus- 

-e’s Cake Walk and the 
“hoven Sonata in A- 
he funera] march. 
ar -ago, when 

« first time 
ng years 
high 

‘ey 
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Oct. 21, 
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EVELIONE TAGLIONE ~ 
GIVES PIANO Rx 


Evelione Taglione, a young pup. 
Ethel Leginska,who made an exception 
ally favorable impression last season 
ut her Boston debut, gave a piano recital 


last evening at Jordan Hall to an en- 
thusiastic audience of good size. Miss 
Taglione, though only 17, has jus: ree 
turned from successful appearances in 
Europe. 


Her program last night began sv ith 
Schumann's “Kinderscenen,” and ended 
with Beethoven's sonata, opus 26, with 
the funeral march. In between were 
Chopin’s seldom played ‘Ec sais,” 
some Ravel end Debussy, and two picves 


ky Mme Leginska, one of them ‘A 
Cracle Song,” played for the first ime 
anywhere. 

Wer performance showed the same 


extraordinary technical competence what 
marked it last season. In breadth and 
warmth of interpretation she has per- 
haps gained. When she grows up Miss 
Taglione is likely to be a more noble 
artist than most youthful prodigies bee 
come. 


IES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MISS EVELIONE TAGLIONE, 
pelscgana hat ~ at se aenarecaeh 

There was mych of interest, and something to 
pique curiosity, in. the recital given by Miss Evelione 
Tuglione, a youne American pianist, at the Wigrnore 
Flall yesterduy afternoon, when she. was assisted by 
Miss Jithel Leginska, whase pupil she is. The 
rocital-giver’s playing was interesting in itself. There 
is about it a youtaful feeling, fox all ats sophisticated 
technique, that makes one far more confident con 
cerning her future than would the kind of abnormai!y 
developed virtuosity not intrequently found in the 
mere “ prodisy *’ performer. (Miss Taglione, we 
believe, is about 16.) No doubt sho has been 
admirably trained; but no amount of training, how- 
ever sound and effective, will enable the object of that 
training to produce in the listencr the feeling con 
veyed, for instance, by Miss Tagliane’s performance 
of Schumann's “ Kinderseenen,’’ of a really musica] 
temperament anJ an intuitive sense of poetry. Some 
of the numbers were taken a trifle too deliberately, 
and the tone generally, and not unnaturally, was on 
the small side. But, if only for the reasons stated, 


the playing carried conviction, since it bore the 
impross of sympathy. intelligence, and charin. 


Wholly delightiul, becauso of the young pianist’s 
crispness of touch and rhythmic deftness, was her 
nlaying afterwards of Chopin's “* Trois Ecossaises’’— 
dclicute trifles to which she brought a refreshing sense 
of enjoyment. Let us hope that she got as much 
enjoyment-out of the treble part of Stravinslky’s 
‘*Cing pitces;pour piano wu quatre mains,’ in the 
‘nrmance oi Which Miss Leginska joined her. It 
‘rmiless guough jeu d’esnrit, and, like other 
is not spoilt by being laboured. But the 

'a pieces ars decidedly reminiscent in 

of fun one used to get in one’s 

ing duets at the piano in con- 

‘tg distress of anyone unwise 

“lione and her gifted 
a ** Valse Bouffon ”’ 
1 dea! of the kind 
* that com- 

‘ any rate, 

2 few 


"ad. 















One of the las. 
Wigmore Hall on t:. 
pupil Evelione Taglion, 
cellent technique, shows gre 
pretations. She played Sch, 
Childhood ” in a way which sho. 
out the music for herself. It suite. 
3eethoven’s Sonata in A flat, in which 
vary her tone too arbitrarily, and take rathe1 
able liberties with the rhythm of the Variatio. 
for a girl of sixteen it was a very powerful and 
performance. Two examples of the latest in mun. 
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MISS TAGLIONE 
CLEVER PLAYER 


Young Pianist Plays De- 
lightfully in Recital at 
Jordan Hall 








CHARMING MANNER 
SOON WINS AUDIENCE 





On account of Miss Leginska’s unex- 
rectedly long continued illness, Miss 
Fivelione Taglione arranged the pro- 
gram for her recital yesterday after- 
noon in Jordan Hall as follows: 
Prelude aud Fusue in A flat major..Bach 
TWO TRVERUONS. 05 rcccciceccreces »» -Bach 
. _ D minor and B flat major. 

Sonata in D mafor......esccccocss- Mozart 
Ibirge from Poems of 1917.......Ornstein 
A la chinolse ; ecogeee Ornstein 
From ‘an Indian Lodge.........MacDowel! 

Ww {}] o° the -Wisp. eee erereneses ».MacDowell 
SCOtCh POCM....o%000e000ce0es MACDOWEl! 
Three Ecossalses...... cccepeccocee Chopin 
WOCTEPNS- I FF MINGP. coccdocecciccs Chopin 
POROTEO SH TH WIMOP ss occu nvcdd0eae's Chopin 

By her charmingly modest manner, 
free of tricks and graces, Miss Taglione 
pleased her audience before she had 
even sat down at the pianoforte. Then 
she proceeded to play delightfully. Al- 
ready, although surely she cannot have 
iived more than 16 years, she has de- 
veloped an able technique; exqulsite 
scaics are hers to command, a delicate 
trill, a free facility in arpeggios of all 
kinds, and, above all else, constantly 
beautiful tone, even in powerful chords. 

Color, too, Miss Taglione has learned 
to produce; and she knows how to sing 


a melody, and she feels what rythm 
means. She has, furthermore, in her 
musical equipment certain other val- 


uable qualities, such as the genuine feel- 
ing she showed in Mr. Ornstein’s Dirge, 
her appreciation of the romantic in Mac- 
Doweli's Scotch poem, and an eyident 
relish of her music which makes Her 
aidience enjoy {t with her, in particular 
Mr. Ornstein’'s Chinese composition, 
which, otherwise, many persons might 
have found wearisome in its length— 
true temperament, Indeed. A. girl very 
much of today, it is noteworthy that 
the Ornstein music seemed to appeal to 
her must, though in truth she contrived 
to surround the slow modvement of the 
Mozart sonata with atmospheric love- 
liness. 

While it is clear that Miss Taglione 
has bden admirably taurht, the most 
skilful teaching could not make her play 


es she played yesterday afternoon un- 
less she were a girl of extraordinary 
talent. With her great gifts and: her 
attractive personality, Miss Taglione 


ought to go far. 


Miss Taglion'e’s playing, and the evi- 


dent pleasure it gave the audience, 
thould encourage all teachers who still 
try to do solid, thorough work. For 


the moment the quick and meretricious 


may succeed, but in the end sound 
eaching tella—witness Miss Léginska 
and Miss Tagliione. R. kK. G, 
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APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE 
HEARS TAGLIONE RECITAL 


Miss Taglione is still young enough te 


Wear a middy blouse and hair tivine 
‘own her back, but her playing shower 
technical proficiency that wouid be» 
“Kable in.a man of twice her 19 

She j Mviously exceptionall 

‘ very carefuliy coached. If 


| music for herself ane 
\ nd imaginatively, 
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‘‘Worthy of the Name He Bears’’ 





“The illustrious Anton himself 
could surely not surpass the tal- 
ents, the accomplishments, let 
me say, the genius of this young 
giant of the keyboard.’ — 
Herman Devries, Chicago Even- 


ing American, December 2, 1922. 


‘It can truly be said that rarely, 
if ever, has his equal been heard 


in Baltimore.”” — Baltimore 


News, December 7, 1922. 


“A sterling virtuoso, who com- 
bines great technical skill with 
refined musical qualities, with in- 
nate instinct for accent, with a 
sense for beauty in tone coloring 
and with a personality which at 
once fastens the attention of his 
audience upon his playing.’"— 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
Daily News, December 2, 1922. 
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“| 3ALTIMORE HEARS 
OPERA BY MOZART 





Pablo Casals and Mme. Casals 
sive Recital—Program 
by Letz Quartet 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


2\LTIMORE, Jan. 8.—Mozart’s “Cosi 


Tutte,” in an English version by 

»ey Edward Krehbiel, had its initial 

o| hearing at Peabody Conservatory 

jan. 4, when William Wade Hinshaw 
ented his production of this refresh- 
work. Irene Williams as Fiordiligi 

.o with charm and vocal ease. The 

ier participants were Philine Falco as 

orabella, Lillian Palmer as Despina, 
judson House as Ferrando, Leo de Hier- 
apolis as Guglielmo and Pierre Reming- 
ton as Don Alfonso. Throughout the 
spoken dialogues the English version 
-ould be easily understood in the spaces 
of the auditorium. Stuart Ross supplied 
the musical accompaniment from a piano 
n the stage. Mr. Hinshaw was among 
che auditors. 

Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and Susan Met- 
calfe Casals, soprano, were presented by 
the W. A. Albaugh Concert Bureau in a 
joint recital at the Lyric on Jan. 3. The 
instrumentalist played with excellent 
taste and technical skill numbers includ- 
ing a Sammartini Sonata, the Introduc- 
tion and Intermezzo from the Lalo Con- 
certo and a group of smaller pieces, giv- 
ing enjoyment to his hearers. Mme. 
Casals, sang with refined art songs of 
Schumann, Schubert and Brahms. The 
accompaniments for the singer were 
sympathetically played by her husband. 
Eduard Gendron was at the piano for 
Mr. Casals. 

The ninth Peabody Conservatory re- 
ital, on Jan. 5, was scheduled to be 
ziven by the London String Quartet, but 
owing to the illness of Mr. Levey, the 
first violin, this organization canceled its 
engagement and a program was pre- 
sented by the Letz Quartet, comprising 
Hans Letz, first violin; Edwin Bach- 






mann, second violin; Edward Kreiner, 
viola, and Horace Britt, ’cello. Mozart’s 
Quartet in C and a modern work by 
Ravel were read appreciatively. Mr. 
Britt disclosed musicianship in his play- 
ing of an unaccompanied Allemande and 
Gigue of Bach. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Jan. 6.—The Tuesday Musicale gave 
a members’ recital at Kilbourn Hall on 
the morning of Jan. 2, which included 
a novelty in the shape of a Shakespeare 
Song Cycle for four voices by Grace 
Wassall. The four parts were taken by 
Mrs. Loula Gates Bootes, Mrs. Charles 
G. Hooker, Charles Hedley and Marvin 
Burr, with Mrs. Charles L. Garner at 
the piano. The cycle proved very melo- 
dious and the voices blended well in it. 
Mildred Bond, pianist, played the Grieg 
Sonata and Bessie M. Wiedrich, violin- 
ist, Mozart’s Concerto in D, accompanied 
by her teacher, Eduardo Barbieri. Miss 
Wiedrich played with good tone and ex- 
cellent interpretation and Mizs Bond 
also showed considerable ability. There 
was a large and cordial audience. 

Mary ERTZ WILL. 





PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Jan. 8.—Under the conductorship of 
Frederick G. Studwell, Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” was given an excellent perform- 
ance in the High School Auditorium on 
Jan. 4 by the Community Choral Club of 
Port Chester. The chorus numbered 
eighty voices and an orchestra of twenty- 
five from the New York Philharmonic, 
with Mrs. Frederick G. Studwell at the 
piano, provided the accompaniments. 
The soloists were Mme. Louise Hubbard, 
soprano; Mme. Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor, and 
Fred Patton, bass. 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Jan. 6.—A large audience heard the 
inaugural recital given on the recon- 
structed organ in the First Presbyterian 
Church on Thursday of last week by 
Eber Hamilton. The program included 
well-known organ classics and Mr. 
Hamilton’s playing was excellent in 
every respect. 





MARY WILSON FOQUET. 
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EIGHTY-NINE ENTRIES IN 
$1,000 SYMPHONY CONTEST 





Composers from Twenty-nine States 


Submit Scores in Chicago 
Competition 


CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—Eighty-nine Ameri- 
can composers submitted manuscripts in 
the $1,000 symphony contest whick Bala- 
ban & Katz, motion-picture theater own- 
ers, closed at midnight on Dec. 31. 

From the first announcement of the 
contest inquiries began to come in, and 
all states but three were heard from. 
Postmarks on the eighty-nine manu- 
scripts officially received and filed away, 
awaiting judgment, indicate that twenty- 
nine states are represented in the list. 
Preliminary examination of the manu- 
scripts is now being made by Nathaniel 
Finston, conductor of the Chicago The- 
ater Symphony, and Adolf Weidig, dean 
of musical history, theory and composi- 
tion. 

Mr. Weidig has been added to the list 
of judges, which is to include Richara 
Hageman, associate musical director of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Association; 
Felix Borowski and the music critics of 
the Chicago daily newspapers. The prize 
composition will be played by the or- 
chestra of the Chicago Theater. 





Haensel & Jones to Manage Tours of 
May Peterson 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will sing in concert under 


the exclusive management of Haensel & 
Jones after June 1. Miss Peterson is a 
widely known singer, having sung in con- 
cert and with many of the leading sym- 
phonie and choral organizations in the 
United States. She will leave soon for 
an extensive tour of the Pacific Coast, 
followed by many appearances in the 
Middle West and East. 





Gadski Sings in Denver 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 6.—After an 
absence of several years, Mme. Johanna 


Gadski returned to Denver for a concert 
recently under the management of A. M. 
Oberfelder. A comparatively small au- 
dience heard the singer, but she was 
greeted at her first appearance with such 
prolonged applause as clearly indicated 
its friendliness and as the program pro- 
gressed there were many recalls and 
much enthusiasm. Her program ‘began 
with “Dich theure Halle” from “Tann- 
hauser” and included, besides songs by 
Shubert, Mendelssohn, Schneider, 
Homer, MacDowell, Kramer, Kahn, 
Brahms and Strauss, Elsa’s “Dream” 
from Lohengrin, “Stehe Still” and 
Isolde’s Narrative from “Tristan und 
Isolde” and Briinnhilde’s call from 
“W alkiire.” Mme. Gadski_ revealed 
something of her old time power in 
declamatory passages and managed her 
mezzo-voce effectively, but in sustained 
lyric passages she frequently fell below 
pitch. She still impressed, however, by 
virtue of the grand _ style. Margo 
Hughes played uncommonly fine accom- 
paniments. J. C. WILcox. 








Vera 





elicits enthusiastic 


Curtis 


praise in recent appearances in 


Wilmington and Philadelphia. 








“Jewel song” from Faust. 


5, 1922. 


Vera Curtis won much applause by her singing of the 
Miss Curtis has a voice of 
musical sweetness and brilliance and those who heard 
her yesterday were made aware of new beauties in that 
incomparable composition.—Philadelphia Record, Dec. 


As assisting artist the concert happily offered Vera Curtis, 
a dramatic soprano with a voice of power, fluency and 
sweetness—The Wilmington Every Evening. 


The high soprano of this artist was technically superb 
and she sang with much feeling and versatility. 
—Wilmington Morning News 


Her voice was mellow and golden and her enunciation 
unusually clear—W1/lmington Evening Journal. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 13, 1923 


THE FOSTER ANNIVERSARY 


HE date of this issue of MusICAL AMERICA, Jan. 

13, is the fifty-ninth anniversary of the death 
of Stephen Foster, whose right to be considered the 
foremost American melodist is not likely to be soon 
challenged. In Pennsylvania, his native State, a 
movement has been launched to bring about a 
nation-wide observance of the day, with special 
exercises in the schools and community singing. 
The reason the anniversary of the composer’s death 
rather than that of his birth is so favored, is that 
his natal day, by a curious but appropriate chance, 
was July 4, and any attempt to hold special Foster 
observances on the national holiday would almost 
certainly prove futile. 

Every passing year emphasizes more and more 
strongly that Foster’s melodies are becoming the 
basis of American folk-music. They prompt some 
interesting questionings as to how many of the old- 
world folk-airs of which the origin is unknown 
flowered similarly in the tune-swept imaginations 
of individuals such as Foster, early musicians 
whose lot it was to live in an age when their com- 
ings and goings and their achievements in 
minstrelsy were not chronicled, with the result that 
the inspiration of an individual came to be vaguely 
regarded as an expression of “mass soul.” But for 
the fortunate interest which has been taken in 
Foster’s career, leading to the compilation of facts 
which need never be lost, together with the preserva- 
tion of manuscripts and printed pages bearing his 
name, another century or two might have found 
Americans singing his songs as “traditional” 
melodies, no more definite as to authorship than 
the folk-songs of Europe. 

Various efforts have been made to trace a kinship 
between Foster’s music and the cavatinas and 
cabalettas of old Italian opera, German popular 
airs or gospel hymns, chiefly by those who are un- 
willing to admit that his inspiration came primarily 
from Negro music. His love for darky camp meet- 











ings is the best answer to these endeavors. It is 
true that the music he heard there was to a con- 
siderable degree a corruption of the white man’s 
church music, but the essential spirit of his best 
known songs is that of the plantation and the slave. 


The assertion that folk music is born of pain and. 


sorrow has singular confirmation in Foster’s life. 
How close he was to the universal pulsations of 
humanity finds a striking illustration in the quick- 
ness with which aliens who cast their lot with 
cosmopolitan America adopt as their own this mu- 
sic of the new land. The Russian, the German, the 
Serb, the Italian, the Jew, the Frenchman, the 
Finn, the Spaniard and the Briton respond equally 
to its appeal. The assemblies of war days in the 
army camps and elsewhere afforded vivid illustra- 
tions of how international, and yet how essentially 
American, are these songs of one who knew more 
of the human heart than of the formulas of the 
schools. 





THE OPERATIC COMPLEX 


HAT is the chief interest of the auditor at an 

opera performance? Is it in the personal- 
ities of the singers, in the individual voices, in the 
music itself, in the spectacle, or in the illusion of 
the drama? Answer this question with regard to 
any two persons in an audience and in most in- 
stances the reason will be apparent as to why they 
like the same works or are attracted to operas of 
opposite character. But in a revival of an opera 
like “William Tell,” now restored to the répertoire 
of the Metropolitan after many years of silence, 
other lines of cleavage develop, and many are the 
ramifications which enter into a personal verdict as 
to the success and profit of such an undertaking. 

Much in evidence is the opera-goer of historical 
interests. For him, once a masterpiece means al- 
ways a masterpiece. His idea of a really successful 
répertoire is one that will bring before him all the 
landmarks of operatic history. Changing modes in- 
terest him as modes, and if a score is thin it is in- 
teresting because it is thin, as distinct from one 
which bulges with the filling of another era. A re- 
vival of a work like “William Tell,” previously 
denied him in his quest of familiarity with operas 
that have bulked large in other times, fills him with 
the keenest historical joy. 

Equally prominent is the antithesis of this type, 
the person who would relegate all that pertains to 
musical history to the class room and the library, 
and for whom dead genius is principally dead. He 
strains after new effects and new ideas, and is ready 
to hear any contemporaneous or futuristic product 
that may come along, even though forewarned that 
it is of small merit—once. Then, “on to the next.” 
For him, contact with the last word from Paris or 
Vienna or Munich or Helsingfors is more important, 
however insignificant that last word may be, than 
first hand knowledge of any opera which may have 
plied the torch of conflagration a century or a year 
ago. 

Then, there is the extreme Wagnerian who barely 
condescends to hear any other music. Having 
ascended the loftiest peaks, he views the hills and 
valleys below him as commonplace and banal.’ His 
idea of an operatic répertoire is Wagner, pluS more 
Wagner; or, if some sacrifice must be made, some 
Mozart and Gluck, and not more than five works 
from southern Europe, of which the most likely 
would be “Otello,” “Falstaff” and “Tre Re.” 

Then there is the listener who likes everything, 
just so it is opera. He is really at a loss to know 
why “Louise” and “Le Roi d’Ys” were not retained 
in the répertoire and he would have welcomed at 
least one more hearing of “The Polish Jew.” His 
complaint is that he seldom is able to hear “Bohéme”’ 
more than five times in any given season and he 
wishes a way could be found to increase the num- 
ber of double-bills. Any revival and any novelty is 
welcome. So are all the works which others believe 
ought to be permitted to slumber for a few seasons 
and thus make way for more performances of 
operas less frequently heard. 

If the impresario pleases those historically in- 
clined, he usually offends those who are interested 
in the products of the moment and dutifully scorn- 
ful of the past. Either way he finds the extreme 
Wagnerian asking why he should bother with such 
trash. And when, after trial and failure he shelves 
either a new work or an old one, he hears the man 
who loves them all asking why, he is apt to go 
ahead and make up his répertoire according to his 
own lights—which probably is one of the best ex- 
planations of why things are as they are in the 
opera houses of the world. 
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A Popular Tenor Essays a Difficult Shot in a Game of 
“Pool” with a Feminine Billiard Expert 


The baize-covered table whereon billiard balls click 
occasionally tempts Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, to an exercise of his genuine skill at the game. 
He recently demonstrated to Dolores Cassinelli, the 
actress, who is an expert billiard player, just how a 
particularly intricate play is made. The scene was the 
billiard room of the Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Rethbere—On her lieder programs this season, E)i7- 
abeth Rethberg will introduce the works of a Hungaria: 
composer comparatively unknown in America. The 
Metropolitan Opera soprano spends much time in the 
study of modern works. 


Wuehler—The réle of Salome in the German Opera 
Company’s forthcoming American performances of the 
Strauss work in the original tongue will probably be 
sung by Else Wuehler, a soprano who has won successes 
in Germany in the part. 


Hackett—Charles Hackett, who sailed last week for 
Europe, will be heard in Barcelona and Madrid. Mr. 
Hackett, while in the land of the matador, will indulge 
a little private hobby, which is that of attendance at 
bull-fights, other than those staged off stage in the 
perennially popular “Carmen.” 


Mackenzie—Sir Alexander Mackenzie, for nine yea's 
conductor of the London Philharmonic, received the 
Beethoven Medal of the Society at a banquet given re- 
cently in his honor. The presentation was made °) 
Princess Beatrice, and the ceremony was followed by 
a special program of compositions by Sir Alexander 


Kodaly—in a recent article contributed to J] Pian 
forte, Zoltan Kodaly writes of musical conditions 1 
Budapest. “Hungary,” he says, “is struggling to regal 
in the musical field the position which it occupied in the 
cultural world at the beginning of the recent war. The 
number of concerts is constantly increasing, and so ar? 
the visits of noted musicians of other nations.” 


Fischer—Adelaide Fischer was called upon at 4! 
hour’s notice to sing in a performance of “The Messiah 
given by the Montclair, N. J., Choral Society a few 
days before Christmas. During dinner the sopranos 
telephone rang and the anxious voice of one of the com- 
mittee asked if she would be able to fill a sudden va 
cancy. She assented, thus “saving” the performance. 


Gerhardt-Levitzki—Elena Gerhardt and Mischa 1° 
vitzki recently made their first appearance on a 0! 


program, in Mohammed Temple, Peoria, IIl., thous’ 
they have been acquaintances for a number of years 
The soprano and the pianist were introduced while tra 


eling on a train in Denmark, when Mr. Levitzki, the! 


seventeen years old, was returning from his first 5¢a" 


dinavian tour. . 


Goldman—A gold cornet was presented to § 
Franko Goldman, conductor of the Goldman Band, 


Christmas gift from officials of the Rudolph Wur!:'ze! 


Company. A note accompanying the gift indicatec 
the handsome instrument was presented in apprec! 
of Mr. Goldman’s work for “music for the people. 
conductor was for ten years a leading cornetist 0 
Metropolitan Opera House orchestra. 


Schelling—When Ernest Schelling, composer 
pianist, appeared as soloist in his “Suite Fantas' 
with the New York Philharmonic recently, he § 
lished something of a record for performances 0! 
kind. It was the fiftieth time Mr. Schelling has p 
the work, the conductors under whose batons 1! 
been given including Damrosch, Stock, Stransky, 
gelberg, Muck, and the late Artur Nikisch. 
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Joint: ana Counter point 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Music and the Culinary Art 


(47 \ELL me what a man eats!” runs the wise saw. We reluctantly extend 
this all-embracing generalization to include the musical profession. 
Tru. the soul of the super-artist soars most often above the mundane sphere 


wh 

not 

dex'crous bow arm. 

A evidence that the musical com- 
with the spheres occasionally 


nu! 

quit that lofty realm and descends to 
the dinner table, we submit a sketch 
made by Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, 
in pencil on a menu card at a well known 


New York hostelry. (It was submitted 
to us very kindly by Margaret Rice, 
Milwaukee manager.) 

No less a pastime used to occupy the 
great Caruso, one recalls, over his own 
favorite preparation of the mile-long, 
vet still edible spaghetti, in some con- 
genial restaurant near the center of the 
metropolis. No specialist in the vermi- 
celli line, however, has attracted Mr. 
Shattuck’s pencil, but a celebrated Negro 
‘mammy” who produces a famed and 
flakey lemon meringue for diners who 
include, daily, many artists of the musi- 
eal world and the theater. 

* * a 


AX ancedote concerning a well-known 
‘cellist relates that he once rode in a 
cab, carrying with him his instrument. 
When he alighted he paid what he con- 
sidered an adequate fare. 

“What’s this?” demanded the cabby, 
looking at the money with disdain. 

“It’s my fare,” said the artist. 

“Yes, I know it’s your fare all right. 
But what about that there flute?” 

* * ok 


Blithe Bits 


PROPOS of the prices paid for con- 
fA cert tickets and music lessons abroad, 
W. F. Gates remarks that it doesn’t take 
much effort to make one’s mark in Ger- 
many nowadays! 

* 


N the catalog of Harold Reeves, the 
London dealer, one espies the follow- 
ing choice score among native operas of a 
century ago: “John Braham’s Music in 
the Favorite Opera, ‘False Alarms; or 
My Cousin,’ Sung by Him, Signora Stor- 
ace and Mrs. Mountain, with the Utmost 
Applause at the Theater Royal, Drury 
Lane.” Like the “Mobled Queen” in the 
player’s speech, “Utmost Applause” is 
good, 
* ok * 
E would be willing to wager that 
the veteran critic of the New York 
Evening Post writes his copy in long- 


edibles move and have their being. Yet the choicest cadenza could 
e, without the beefsteak that bastions the noble chest tone or the 





hand, causing consequent confusion in 
the printer’s cerebellum. In a recent re- 
port of an orchestral concert there was 
allusion to Smetana’s “Bar-tired Bride.” 
Was she, perchance, a tippler or but a 
disciple of the learned Portia? At any 
rate, that is a better version than one we 
have been privileged elsewhere to be- 
hold, which lent pathos to a merry opus 
by denominating her a Battered Bride! 


* *« x 


HE public prints contain an account 

of a robber who invaded a roadside 
dining establishment and played a se- 
ductive solo on the piano, while the 
astonished diners were covered with re- 
volvers by his accomplices, who were 
thus able to realize $28,000. Here is a 
suggestion by which débutant recitalists 
may both increase their box office re- 
ceipts and relieve the tedium of a pro- 
gram too exclusively devoted to Pure 
Music! 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


MUSICAL. 
Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


V aria 


} Question Box Editor: 


_l. When and where was Emilio de 
Gogorza born? 2. Did he ever sing in 
pera? 3. Does his wife, Emma Eames, 
‘ng any more? 4. Is Chaliapin’s voice a 
2a8s or a bass-baritone? 5. Why was he 
hot acclaimed when in America in 1906? 
G. A. S. 
Millville, Ohio, Jan. 6, 1922. 
|. Brooklyn, May 29, 1874. 2. Not so 
as we know. 3. No, Mme. Eames 
‘ired from the stage some years ago. 
4,4 bass. 5. Probably because his real- 
"on the stage was in advance of the 
‘deas of operagoers of the time, and also 
e pre-eminence, at that period, of sing- 
/ an older school. 


ty 


> 9 9» 


“Fidelio” or *“‘Leonore”’ 
Yuestion Box Editor: 

Beethoven write two operas, 
io” and “Leonore” or are they one 
he same? If there is only one 
why the confusion about the over- 


tur W.C. A. 


ena, Mont., Jan. 5, 1923. 
‘rey are the same work. “Leonore” 
‘S ‘he original title at its initial per- 


nee in Vienna, Nov. 20, 1805. The 


Address Editor, The Question Bor. 


overture on that occasion was that now 
known as “Leonore, No. 2.” For sub- 
sequent performances the same month, 
the overture No. 3 was composed. That 
known as No. 1 was composed by Bee- 
thoven for the first performance as “Fi- 
delio” but it was abandoned. It was 
found in manuscript after the composer’s 
death. You will find a complete account 
in Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 


Musicians.” 
9 9 9 


Opening the Manhattan 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the date of the opening of 
the Manhattan Opera House? What was 
the opera and who was the soprano in 
the leading part? P. DD. 

Brooklyn, Jan. 6, 1923. 

Dec. 3, 1906. The opera was Bellini’s 
“Puritant”’ with Regina Pinkert as “El- 
vira,” 

9 9 9 


*““Kadesh”’ or “‘Kodosh’”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me what is the 
“kedesh” which I recently saw referred 
to in a story as a part of the Hebrew 
ritual. M. M. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 30, 1922. 


There is not, so far as we know, any 
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“kedesh” in the Hebrew ritual. If you 
mean the “Kadesh,” it is the very solemn 
prayer for the dead, said in the Syna- 
gogue at the sundown service and at 
the very early morning service. If you 
mean the “Kodosh,” it is identical with 
the Sanctus in the Roman and Anglican 
rituals, and the Trisagion in the Greek 


ritual. 
9 9 9 


The ‘‘Minute’’ Waltz 


Question Box Editor: 

Why is Chopin’s D Flat Waltz called 
the “Minute Waltz?” Did the composer 
give it the name? E. G. P. 

Tulsa, Okla., Jan. 6, 1923. 

This is only one of the many names 
tacked onto popular compositions with- 
out any authority whatever. It has 
been said that Chopin played this par- 


ticular waltz in a minute, but there is 


no apparent authority for this. It has 
also been called the “Corkscrew” Waltz 
and “The Little Dog.” 


9 9 9 


Original Cast of ““Samson”’ 


Question Box Editor: 


Who sang the leading rdéles in the 
original performance of Saint-Saéns’ 


“Samson et Dalila” in Weimar and in 
Paris? Did Liszt conduct the original 
performance? R. D. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 6, 1923. 

At Weimar, the leading parts were as- 
sumed by Miss Muller, Mr. Ferency ana 
Mr. Milde. Liszt, though responsible for 
the production, did not conduct it. The 
conductor was Edouard Lassen. In 
Paris, the singers were Rosine Bloch, 
Talazac and Bouhy. 
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SONNECK, musi- 
in Jersey City, 
1873. He attended the 
Gelehrtenschule in 
Kiel and the Kai- 
ser Friedrich 
Gymnasium in 
F’r ankfor t-on- 
Main, finishing his 
study of piano 
with James Kwast. 
Later he went to 
the University of 
Munich, where he 
studied philosophy 
and musicology, 
continuing his 
study of composi- 


SCAR GEORGE 
cologist, was born 


N. J., Oct. 6, 





tion and other 
theoretic subjects 
privately. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Oscar George Sonneck He spent most of 


the year 1899 in 
Italy, engaged in researches, which he 
continued the following year in America. 
He was appointed chief of the music 
division of the Library of Congress in 
August, 1902, a post which he held until 


September, 1917. Under his administra- 
tion the division gathered one of the 
largest collections of books, pamphlets 
and pieces of music in the world, increas- 
ing from 345,511 titles in 1902 to 797,121 
in 1917 and including 3000 opera scores 
and 20,000 librettos. In 1917 Mr. Son- 
neck resigned to join G. Schirmer, Ince., 
becoming director of the publication de- 
partment, personal representative of 
Rudolph E. Schirmer and managing edi- 
tor of the Musical Quarterly, of which 
he had been editor since its founding 
in 1915, and later vice-president of Schir- 
mer’s. His writings have been based 
largely upon original research, and his 


catalogs for the Library of Congress 
are valuable contributions to musical 
bibliography. He has written, among 


other works, “Early Concert Life in 
America,” “Early Opera in America,” 
“Francis Hopkinson and James Lyon,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” and num- 
erous articles. He has composed princi- 
pally for the voice. He represented the 
United States at the International Con- 
gresses of Music which assembled in 
London and Rome in the year 1911. 
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Ear Training and Theory Now Come 
First in Teaching Music to Children 
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ee the typical parent, confronted with 
the typical child who refuses to prac- 
tice, it is difficult to believe the stories 
told of ‘famous musicians who could not 
be prevented from practicing in child- 
hood. Such incidents are entirely outside 
of his experience and so far as he knows, 
outside the experience of the millions of 
typical parents confronted with typical 
children since music began to be studied. 
Small wonder, then, that he classes them 
with operatic librettos and other tales 
equally fantastic. In reality the child 
that will not practice has become a sub- 
ject for proverbs and even a problem for 
educators. 

Not that the child has not shown a love 
for music and an insistent desire to study 
it; but no sooner has he begun to study 
than he manifests successively disinclina- 
tion to practice, boredom, dislike and, 
finally, in many instances, violent an- 
tipathy to the instrument and, for all 
practical purposes, to music. The parent 
usually either abandons the study or uses 
compulsion, in the one case acknowledg- 
ing defeat, in the other aggravating the 
condition, and in either leaving the prob- 
lem unsolved. 

The trouble is that in the minds of 
most persons the study of music is and 
always has been identified with the study 
of an instrument, simply because music 
requires some medium, usually instru- 
mental, for its transmission, and there- 
fore becomes associated with it. The con- 
nection, however, is not a necessary one, 
and in fact does a great deal of mischief. 
Although it is only recently that the wis- 
dom of teaching an instrument to a child 
has been questioned, today the trend in 
musical education is definitely away from 
the old procedure and toward a course of 
study beginning with melody, counter- 
point (i. e., the combination of melodies), 
harmony and other theoretical subjects. 
Nor is this by any means, as will be seen, 
an instance of the cart being put before 
the horse. 


Ears, Not Muscles, Dictate to Him 


Obviously, when a child manifests a 
love for music and a desire to study it, 
he follows the dictates of his ears, not of 
his muscles. That is, he manifests a sen- 
sitiveness to the beauty and significance 
of sounds, and this musical faculty, like 
any other, is capable and worthy of train- 
ing for its own sake. But the playing of 
an instrument is a series of coordinated 


muscular acts (governed, of course, by 
mental and nervous acts) in extremely 
complex combinations. And while muscu- 
lar aptitude may accompany the musical 
facuity, it need not do so; hence also 
muscular training may succeed or fail 
without necessarily affecting the develop- 
ment of this faculty. To hear music it 
would seem that only the natural audi- 
tory equipment should be needed; and 
actual experience has demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the study of an instru- 
ment is not a pre-requisite to ear-train- 
ing. If a transmitting medium is desired 
there is the voice which the child uses 
naturally and for such modest purposes 
satisfactorily. 

In actual practice, however, ear-train- 
ing and theory may and, if possible, 
should be linked with an instrument; 
that is, the little tunes which the child 
hears and sings he may pick out on the 
piano in every key; thus incidental to his 
theoretic studies he may acquire an ex- 
cellent practical knowledge of the key- 
board. The system of notation may be in- 
troduced gradually, and in general the 
training may be used as a method of 
teaching an instrument. 

There is, in fact, no alternative. For 
not only is the connection between music 
and an instrument not necessary, but as 
usually practiced, it is pernicious. To 
teach a child theory and not piano or 
violin may be even desirable; to teach a 
child piano or violin without first giving 
him a theoretic foundation may lead to 
disaster. 


Child Not Fitted for Drudgery 


The muscular acts involved in the play- 
ing of an instrument do not occur in the 
ordinary activities of human beings, and 
being distinctive must be acquired 
through long periods of conscious prac- 
tice. At the same time, an equally dis- 
tinctive system of notation must be mas- 
tered to a high degree of proficiency. All 
this means drudgery, hours and hours of 
it, for which a child is unsuited not only 
temperamentally but, even more impor- 
tant, intellectually. 

For in the first place a child cannot in 
general visualize future satisfactions 
which will compensate for immediate dis- 
comforts. In music this is true because of 
the child’s lack of musical maturity. 

But an even more serious difficulty is 
his inability to set up immediate goals 
toward which to aim in his practice. He 


can neither isolate difficulties, again in 
great measure because of musical im- 
maturity, nor devise means for overcom- 
ing them; hence, his method of practis- 
ing is to stumble through the composition 
over and over again, unable to derive 
musical satisfaction from it even after 
hours of tedious work, and conscious only 
of apparently insuperable difficulties. 
This constant sense of futility inevitably 
leads to rebellion. 

This difficulty, like the first, insofar 
as it is a result of the child’s intellectual 
limitations, seems insuperable. Even 
supervised practice, in which the teacher’s 
brain directs the pupil’s hands, does not 
solve it. Though it may produce concrete 
results in a shorter time, the drudgery 
still remains. Moreover, supervised prac- 
tice is expensive. 

There seems then to be no way of 
keeping instrumental practice from be- 
coming distasteful to a child, and if it is 
identified with music the latter, too, be- 
comes an object of dislike, which disap- 
pears when the instrument is eliminated. 
Yet even here preliminary musical train- 
ing proves to be of great assistance. 

For, obviously, if the child can appre- 
ciate musical ideas, if he can follow 
themic and structural developments, if he 
can grasp a musical composition as such, 
he has something to look forward to while 
practising. Moreover, with musical un- 
derstanding he is, at least, able to guide 
himself by means of immediate musical 
objectives. What remains, however, is 
his inability to devise means for attain- 
ing them, an intellectual difficulty which 
makes it advisable to postpone the study 
of an instrument, whether it is preceded 
by theoretic work or not. 

The teaching of theory to children is 
still in its infancy, and good teachers are 
therefore rare and expensive; but the 
work is particularly adaptable to group 
teaching, so that the difficulty is not in- 
superable. B. H. HAGGIN. 





ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Jan. 6.—Special Christmas music 
was given at morning and evening serv- 
ices on Dec. 24. Annual midnight 


services were held at the Trinity Epis- 
copal Church with special music by the 
adult choir, under C. H. Cunningham. 
At the Catholic Church, the choir, con- 
ducted by Mrs. F. J. Tromble, with 
Hugh Mille as organist, sang music from 
Gounod’s Mass in C. Mrs. R. P. Ander- 
son was the soloist at the Methodist 
Church. Mrs. W. B. Matteson had 
charge of the music given by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hoquiam. The 
First Methodist Church of Aberdeen 
gave the “Child of Prophecy,” a pageant 











musical season. 


Norfleets rendered one of the most 


in the Strand.” 


it. 


interesting lighter numbers 


equally 


beauty—a revel in absolute music. 


cision in a_ well-proportioned 





of chamber music ever given in Dallas. 
ranged from the somber and morbid Trio in A minor, 
by Tschaikovski, to Percy Grainger’s Clog Dance, “Handel 
Everything pleased the most discriminat- 
ing audience, and one number—Godssens “Water Wheel,” 
proved so popular that the Norfleets graciously repeated 


Dallas (Texas) Musicale—The Trio is welded in unity and 
precision and its interpretation of the severely classic and 


punctilious regard for balance and dynamics, finesse in 
shading and artistic finish. The program was one of sheer 


Sherman (Texas) Democrat—A crowded house welcomed 
the Norfleets and listened, first critically attentive, then 
elated and spell bound to the Trios of Tschaikovski and 
Beethoven and a group of modern music. 
ensemble, broad 
musicianly interpretations, and fine, clear finish of nuances 


THE NORFLEET TRIO 


Has Just Completed a Tour of 28 Concerts 


A FEW OF THE PRESS COMMENTS 


Dallas (Texas) Morning News—From every possible stand- 
point the concert given Monday night by the Norfleet 
Trio was one of the most successful events of the current 
The auditorium was virtually full, the 
audience was both appreciative and enthusiastic and the 


Renard. 


brilliant programs ‘°#P™vates. 


The program 


a delicious treat. 


marked by 


was 


beautiful. 


ensemble playing. 


Such pre- 
and 


Phone Morningside 0211 


even in the most intricate passages is rarely heard.—Frank 


Gainesville (Texas)—In addition to fine musicianship 
there is a charm and youthful spirit in their playing which 


Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal—This is in truth 
an ensemble of the highest musicianship, of rare temper 
and intelligence, and of vast value to appreciation of the 
content and texture of musical composition. 
presentation as was given yesterday is all too rare for 
anyone to miss it, and the absentees can very well mourn 


Laurel (Miss.) Daily Leader—The program was a most 
brilliant: success from every standpoint. 
played in a manner that could not have been more 


Indianapolis (Ind.) News—. . . It was a fine example of 


Indianapolis Star—One of the most delightful musical 
programs ever given here. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Journal Post—The Trio showed a 
keen sense of appreciation for the composer’s text and an 
ensemble of refined tastes. 


THE NORFLEET TRIO MANAGEMENT, 200 Claremont Ave., New York 


Such a 


The Norfleets 














with a cast of forty, under FE) - ap. 
Barclay. <A cantata, “The Pr. ~ ‘a 
Peace,” was sung by the choirs + th 
First Christian and _ First Dtist 
Churches. Herbert King had ch..-., . 


the choirs. Elta Cady, Doine al 


Miss Bergstrom and Mrs. Pau! x; 


were the soloists at the First she 
terian Church. Soloists at the ( nop, 
gational Church were Ruth Dodo vidg, 
Denton Fuller, Edward Dolan, J. 2; 
Robert Elway. Mrs. V. J. Lo clang 
Mrs. Glidden, Harry H. Griff, and 
Robert Zeigler were the soloists |; the 
Catholic Church at High Mass. Er: estin, 
Foss, violinist, was soloist at St. 'seph 


Chapel. VERA JOHNSTON KNicur. 
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Churches of Tyler, Tex., Sponsor Holiday 
Musical Events ‘ 

TYLER, TEX., Jan. 6.—A program of 
opera excerpts was given by the J unio, 
Musical Coterie on Saturday evening x 
the home of Mrs. A. P. Baldwin. Th. 
work of the young musicians was ¢o,. 
dially received by a large number of 
auditors. The proceeds of the event wi) 
be used to cover the expenses of the 
year-books. Mrs. W. C. Wiley is presi. 
dent of the Junior Club of the organiza. 


tion. A women’s chorus, led by Mrs. 
Louis Dorst, is a feature of the senior 
Coterie. 


A cantata was given under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. M. L. Sheppard at the 
Marvin Methodist Church on the follow- 
ing evening. The soloist was Mrs. John 
W. Smith. A large audience was in at- 
tendance. 

A twilight musicale, given on Sunday 
afternoon at the First Baptist Church, 
included an anthem by the choir, with 
Mrs. William S. Spinks as soloist, and 
piano, organ and violin numbers. 

M. C. HAmMpRIcK. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Jan. 6.—Mary Jordan, contralto, was 
soloist at the seventeenth annual Christ- 
mas dinner for the newsboys of San An- 
tonio given by Nat M. Washer. Assist- 
ing with the music was Mildred Wise- 
man, violinist, and E. B. Warwick's 
orchestra. The Pan-Hellenic Society 
entertained on Dec. 20, for the benefit 
of its University of Texas Scholarship 
Fund, at the St. Anthony ballroom. 
Music was supplied by the String Play- 
ers, conducted by Bertram Simon. Christ- 
mas Carols were sung by St. Mark’s 
Choir, under the leadership of Oscar J. 
Fox. The choir of the Lutheran Church, 
led by David Ormesher, sang carols at 
the orphanages on Christmas eve. Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg, president of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, entertained more than 
100 club members at a Christmas party 
at her home on Dec. 19. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 


Jan. 6.—Notable Club events of th 
Christmas season included the perform- 
ance of Witty’s Sacred Cantata “From 
Manger to Cross,” given by the Browns- 
ville Music Club in the Presbyterian 
Church on Dec. 27. It was very credit- 
ably sung under the baton of Mrs. ©. D. 
Lay. Mrs. L. L. Lane accompanied 2t 
the piano. A chorus of boys, ranging 
in age from six to fourteen, has bee! 
organized by W. W. Rohrman, who has 
had many years’ experience as a chora! 
conductor. During the holiday seaso! 
it assisted on many programs devoted 
to Christmas music. In one of these, 
sponsored by the Treble Clef Study 
Club, it had the assistance of the Gir's 
Choir of the Episcopal Church. The 
combined choruses sang in the reside! 
tial and business districts. The Cava'ry 
Band from Fort Brown, under J. W: 
Horton, played here on Christmas mor: 
ing. Mrs. W. Y. WORLEY. 





Tandy Mackenzie, Hawaiian tenor, '® 
turned to New York for the Christmas 
holidays, having made a long tou! ol 
the West, under the direction of Horne? 
& Witte and the Metropolitan Mus'c@ 
Bureau. Mr. Mackenzie will be on 
again until the end of April. 














M. CLEMENSON ANNOUNCES 


that 


MR. WHITNEY TEW LECTURES ON AND DEMONSTRATES 
EVERY THURSDAY AFTERNOON AT 4 O’CLOCK 
the GREATEST DISCOVERY in the history of Vccal Art. 


How, by the application of a principle in the 
PHYSICS of VIBRATIONS, articulation as in speaking, 


is possible over the whole compass of 3 or more octaves 


241 W. 72d 


Columbus 2983 
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Pl ERROT LUNAIRE” PUT OFF 





Composers’ Guild Needs More Time to 
Prepare for Schénberg Work 
pecause of the elaborate preparation 
ed for the performance of Arnold 
‘berg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” sched- 
to have its first American presen- 


req 


Fa | 
pc! 


uleu 

tation under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild at its second 
concert, on Jan. 21, the work has been 
postponed and will be given for the first 
time in this country on Feb. 4. Greta 
Torpadie, soprano, will interpret the 


“singing-speaking” part, which, accord- 
ing to Schonberg, should be neither sung, 
spoken, nor chanted. 

The work, which combines eight in- 
struments with the voice, will be con- 
ducted by Louis Gruenberg. The in- 
struments will be played bv Le Roy 
Shield, pianist; Jacob Mestechkin, vio- 
linist; Robert Lindeman, clarinet; 
George Terme, bass clarinet, and George 
Possel, flautist. Besides the evening 
performance, the work will be presented 
privately on the afternoon of the same 
day, for the benefit of musicians, critics 
and students. The poem, “Pierrot Lun- 
aire,” written in French by Giraud, was 
used by Schénberg in a German transla- 
tion by Otto Erich Hartleben, which will 
be sung by Miss Torpadie. An English 
version by Charles Henry Meltzer is in 
preparation. 

The work has had a number of inter- 
esting productions in European capitals 
in the eight years of its public history, 
with Schénberg himself frequently act- 
ing as conductor. 





Thomas to Sing in Many Cities 


In January John Charles Thomas, bari- 
tone, will be heard in New York at the 
Friday Morning Biltmore Musicales and 
with the Haarlem Philharmonic Society; 
also in Newark, N. J., Washington, Bal- 
timore, Albany, Rochester, Boston and 
Fall River. On Thursday morning, Dec. 
28, he appeared at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, in the Rachel Kinsolving series 
of morning musicales and the end of the 
month he sang at a private soirée at the 
home of Mrs. Reginald De Koven. 





Penelope Davies Back in New York 


Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano, has 
returned from a six weeks’ tour of the 
Middle West, where she appeared in the 
leading cities with Alexander Gunn, pian- 
ist. Miss Davies was received with 
enthusiasm and repeated her successes 
of former seasons. She was soloist in a 
presentation of the “Messiah” at St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, on Dec. 24. 
During January she will be kept busy 
with engagements in the vicinity of New 
York, and will start on a southern tour 
next month. 





Swinford Sings at Brown University 


_ Jerome Swinford, baritone, appeared 
in recital at Brown University on Dec. 
13, creating an excellent impression in a 
program of American, German and Rus- 
Sian songs. Handel’s “Where’er you 
Walk,” the “Song of the Volga Boat- 
men,” and “Forget Me Not” from the 
Hungarian were especially well received 
by a capacity audience. Mr. Swinford 
will appear in recital in Providence, 
R. I, on Jan. 29; and has been engaged 
for a joint appearance with Kathleen 
Parlow in Newark on Jan. 18, and as 
soloist with the Hartford Choral Society, 
Hartford, Conn., on Jan. 16. He will 
be soloist at the Church of the Ascension, 
New York, on Jan. 14 in the St. Cecelia 
Mass, and also in César Franck’s “Beati- 
tudes” to be given the following week. 





Quarterly Publication Tells Plans of 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


the December issue of “Sharps and 
‘ats, a publication issued quarterly by 
the students of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
‘ory, contains a description of the con- 
cert bureau recently established at the 
institution by its new general business 
Manager, Burnet Tuthill. This organ- 
zation aims to help the younger artist 
and at the same time to furnish com- 
Petent performers for concerts and ora- 
Th. given in Ohio and nearby States. 
fe publication also contains an account 
‘r @ project for the enlargement of the 


main building of the Conservatory, the 
addition of a new dormitory and the 
provision of a larger auditorium, with a 
stage spacious enough to accommodate 
the performances given by students of 
the school of opera and ballet. Brief 
biographies are given of two new mem- 
bers of the faculty, Modeste Alloo, con- 
ductor of the Conservatory Orchestra, 
and Robert Perutz, of the violin depart- 
ment. 


NORFLEET TRIO RETURNS 








Reports Finding an Awakened Interest 
in Chamber Music 


The Norfleet Trio, consisting of Catha- 
rine Norfleet, violinist; Helen Norfleet, 
pianist, and Leeper Norfleet, ’cellist, has 
returned to New York for its first visit 
since the opening of its season in Octo- 
ber, in anticipation of its first Aeolian 
Hall appearance on Jan. 22. In the 
course of its tour, in which it has ful- 
filled twenty-eight engagements, the or- 
ganization has found an awakened inter- 
est in chamber music, especially among 
the younger people. 

Besides many concerts before the stu- 
dent bodies of various colleges, it has 
given eight concerts for the Junior De- 
partment of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Among the colleges visited, 
where its appearances are becoming an- 
nual events, were Haskell Institute for 
American Indians at Lawrence, Kan., the 
Stonewall Jackson College and the Mar- 
tha Washington College in Virginia. 
The players also made their third visit 
within the last seven months to Dallas, 
Tex., and were greeted by an audience 
of 1200 persons. While the musicians 
are in New York they will appear at 
the Morris High School and the DeWitt 
Clinton High School in concerts .under 
the auspices of the Board of Education. 
Their Aeolian Hall program will be de- 
voted to the Brahms Trio in B and Sme- 
tana’s Trio in G Minor. 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Jan. 6.—The Mendelssohn Trio, com- 
prising Esther Deane Rasmussen, 
Eulalia Snyder Buttelman and Lloyd A. 
Loar, appeared recently before the Mich- 
igan State Music Teachers’ Convention 
at Battle Creek. This was only one of 
many appearances which it has made 
before representative audiences. Mrs. 
Rasmussen is a leading violinist in Kala- 
mazoo, and wife of a business man in 
this city. Miss Buttelman is organist 
and conductor of the choir at the First 
Congregational Church, and is an excel- 
lent violinist and pianist. Mr. Loar, ° 
who was formerly in concert work for 
about fourteen years, is the engineer of 


acoustics and head of the experimental 
laboratory of the Gibson Mandolin- 
Guitar Company at Kalamazoo. He was 
the winner of the ’cello solo prize 
awarded at the Tri-City Convention of 
the Federated Music Clubs nearly two 
years ago. Mr. Loar uses the viola alta 
in place of the ’cello in the trio pro- 
grams, its tone blending most effectively 
with that of the violin. Though the trio 
is occasionally heard in public, its prime 
purpose is the musical development of 
the players themselves, and no attempt 
has been made to commercialize the en- 
semble which is the result of their years 
of study.. 





Estelle Gray-Lhevinne Begins Tour 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, who 
has been heard in many parts of the 
United States in former seasons, has re- 
turned to the concert stage after a year’s 
absence in Europe, preparing new pro- 
grams for her American audiences, and 
has begun a tour that will carry her 
from her home in San Francisco to Bos- 
ton. She is continuing her custom of 
giving informal talks on each number, a 
feature which has made her work espe- 
cially interesting. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne 
is again accompanied by her mother, who 
was her companion on many of her for- 
mer tours. 


Harold Land Engaged for “Messiah” Per- 
formance in Newburgh, N. Y. 





Harold Land, baritone, sang in six per- 
formances of Handel’s “Messiah” in the 
holiday period and Les been engaged for 
a performance of the same work in New- 
burgh, N. Y., on Jan. 21. Other forth- 
coming engagements include a recital in 
the Masonic Temple, Yonkers, assisted by 
Edward Morris, pianist and composer, on 
Jan. 25, and an engagement to sing ina 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
at old St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, on 
Jan, 23. He has lately appeared with 
success in Bloomfield and Asbury Park, 
N. J., and in White Plains and Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 





Spross Gives Program of Yuletide 
Organ Music 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 6.—An 
organ recital of Christmas music was 
given by Charles Gilbert Spross, assisted 
by J. Horace Smithey, baritone, in the 
Presbyterian Church on the afternoon of 
Dec. 27. The program included numbers 
by Dubois, a Fantasie on Old Carols by 
Faulkes, and Elgar’s “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance.” Mr. Smithey sang “Crea- 
tion’s Hymn” by Beethoven, “There’s a 


Axel Skjerne Arranges 
Series of Recitals at 
University of Indiana 
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Axel Skjerne, Head of Piano Department 
of Indiana University 


Axel Skjerne, head of the piano de- 
partment of the University of Indiana, 
at Bloomington, has arranged a series of 
recitals to be given in the University 
Auditorium, in which members of the 
faculty and advanced students will ap- 
pear. Mr. Skjerne, who assumed his 
new post in the fall, is in charge of a 
rapidly growing class. He will be heard 
in joint recital with Afred Wallenstein, 
’cellist, in Chicago early in the year, and 
has been engaged for a recital in Indian- 
apolis. Later in the season he will be 
heard in a series of two-piano recitals 
with his wife, who was Frances Garwood 
Fisher of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Skjerne was accompanist for the 
late Maud Powell during the last three 
years of her concert work. He studied 
with Franz Neruda in Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, and has been the accompanist 
of many famous artists. After the death 
of Maud Powell he made a concert tour 
of South America and has since appeared 
in concerts in the United States. 





CEDAR FALLS, lowA.—Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, pianists, gave a recital at 
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stage crowded. 


Nine encores. 


Loudon Charlton 


| Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Hutcheson's Chopin recital here last 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE 
for 1923 


Edited and Compiled by 


MOE 


IS NOW IN PREPARATION 
Price, Cloth, $2.00 





@ This book, first published in 1921, has met with 
UNIVERSAL APPROVAL. 


@ The 1923 GUIDE will contain important additional fea- 
tures including a select list of representative teachers, schools, 
colleges, conservatories in the leading centers and also a 
roster of leading artists in America. It will be in every way 
more complete. 


q@ MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE is retained throughout the year as the STANDARD 
REFERENCE WORK of the musical activities of United States and Canada. 


@ Asan ADVERTISING MEDIUM it is recognized as being unequalled, as proved by 
the appearance in it each year of the advertisements, increasing both in number and size, of 
prominent Concert Artists, Teachers, Managers, Music Publishers and well known houses 
in the musical industries. 


@ To ensure good location it is advised that early reservation be made for advertising 
space in MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1923, 


ADVERTISING RATES 


t* peat... 2 $150.00 
, reer ve ee 100.00 
oo 75.00 
I, © phe 5 02 > Oe es 50.00 
en 37.50 


Preferred position rates on request 


Address: Advertising Department 


THE MUSICAL AMERICA COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Poderewski Acclaimed by Capacity 
Audience at Second Boston Recital 





Pianist Again Stirs Unbounded Enthusiasm—People’s Sym- 
phony Plays Wagner Program—Juan Manen Heard in His 
Own Violin Transcriptions—Vladimir Rosing and Leoni- 


das Coronis Give Recitals 





By HENRY LEVINE 


pol! 

OSTON, Jan. 9.—Ignace J. Paderew- 
B ski gave his second Boston recital on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 31, at Symphony 
Hall. His program consisted of Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, Schumann’s 
Sonata, Op. 11, a Chopin group, a Noc- 
turne by Paderewski, and Liszt’s Twelfth 
Hungarian Rhapsody. A capacity audi- 
ence, equally as large as at the first con- 
cert, attended the second. Mr. Pad- 
erewski played with characteristic 
breadth and sweep, revealing the broad 
contours of the music, and eschewing 
over-refinements of detail. Nor were 
details overlooked. His incomparable 
finger work, his glowing tone, his poetic 
sense, his stormy bravura were ever 
present, but these were subordinated to 
the mass effects with which the pianist 


was preoccupied. The glamour of the 
first concert, with its heroic program, the 
initial skepticism and ultimate astonish- 
ment in Mr. Paderewski’s unabated pow- 
ers, were naturally absent from the sec- 
ond concert. Unbounded enthusiasm was 
nevertheless stirred by the pianist, and 
only the darkening of the hall after many 
encores had been played sent an in- 
satiable audience home. 


People’s Symphony in Wagner 
Program 


The People’s Symphony, conducted by 
Emil Mollenhauer, gave its tenth con- 
cert on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 31, at 
the St. James Theater. An all-Wagner 
program attracted a large audience. Mr. 
Mollenhauer chose for orchestral num- 
bers the Introduction to Act III of “Die 
Meistersinger,”’ the Vorspiel and Liebes- 
tod from “Tristan und Isolde,” and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” These were 
performed with rich tonal depth and 
sonority, and with an orchestral sweep 
of stirring proportions. H. Wellington 
Smith, basso cantante, gave an impres- 
sive performance of Wotan’s Farewell 
from “Die Walkiire.” The Rhinedaugh- 
ters’ Song from “Die Gétterdimmerung” 
was effectively sung by Dorothy Peter- 
son, soprano, Mary Dyer, mezzo-soprano, 
and Jean MacDonald, contralto. The 
varied program met with unstinted suc- 
cess, and soloists, orchestra and con- 
ductor were keenly applauded. 


Vladimir Rosing Sings Varied List 


Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor, gave 
4 recital at Jordan Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 3... Whereas only Russian 
songs had been sung by Mr. Rosing at 
is Series of three concerts last season, 
- this concert songs by Chopin, Grieg, 
Schumann, Cyril Scott, folk-songs by 
Lord Rendal and Herbert Hughes were 
added to the Russian songs of the pro- 
stam. Characteristic of Mr. Rosing’s 
interpretations is an intensity that would 
wring the last drop of meaning out of 
fe; SONS. To this purpose he employs 
g ‘cial and bodily mannerisms which serve 
re 
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to intensify the significance of the music. 
While he is undoubtedly well versed in 
the arts of song, employing an effective 
mezza-voce and falsetto, as well as sus- 
taining on occasion a beautiful melodic 
line, he chooses to employ dramatic de- 
clamatory effects in vivid personal pro- 
jections of his songs. A small but dis- 
tinguished audience was enthusiastic over 
Mr. Rosing’s performance. In Harry 
Whittemore he had an accompanist of 
exceptional skill and adriotness. 


Juan Manen, Spanish Violinist, 
Heard 


Juan Manen, Spanish violinist, played 
at Jordan Hall, on Thursday evening, 
Jan. 4. His program consisted of the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in B Minor, 
Wieniawski’s “Legende,” Brazzini’s 
“Dance of the Cobolds,” and transcrip- 
tions by the violinist of Tartini’s Sonata 
in G Minor, Bach’s Rondo and Badinerie, 
Laserna’s “Arieta Espanola,” and Da- 
quin’s “Le Coucou.” These transcrip- 
tions are ingenious adaptations for the 
violin. They are written in characteris- 
tic violin idiom, and are fluent and dis- 
playful. “Le Coucou,” an especially at- 
tractive violin version of Daquin’s piece 
for the piano, was repeated. Mr. Manen 
is not of the virtuoso type of violinist. 
Nevertheless his technical equipment is 
all-sufficient; but it is not used for mere 
display. His chief attraction lies in the 
super-refinement of his playing. His 
bowing is artful to a fault, his control 
of tone color is resourceful to a high de- 
gree, and his sense of artistic values un- 
erring and refreshing. Karl Riedel at 
the piano performed creditably. 


Greek Baritone Gives Recital 


Leonidas Coronis, Greek baritone, was 
heard in a recital at Jordan Hall, on 
Friday evening, Jan. 5. He sang songs 
in Italian, Franch, Russian and Greek. 
Mr. Coronis possesses a baritone voice 
of pleasing quality and color. It has 
also depth and sonority. His interpre- 
tations are eloquent, and are strongly 
characterized with the aid of facial and 
bodily expressions. A less dramatic in- 
sistence at times would have given va- 
riety to his singing. An observance of 
sustained melodic line would be a wel- 
come contrast to the robust, heroic 
methods employed. Enrico Barraja, one 
of whose songs were sung, accompanied 
with no little musical taste. Giuseppe 
Adami, violinist, assisted with two groups 
of songs. 


Club Programs Attractive 


The MacDowell Club gave its fort- 
nightly afternoon concert at Steinert 
Hall on Wednesday, Jan. 3. Helen D. 
Lovejoy, pianist, gave pleasing inter- 
pretations of a group of piano composi- 
tions. Elizabeth Bingham, contralto, 
Irene Forté, violinist, and Mrs. Ora Wil- 
liams Jacobs, soprano, also contributed 
groups of compositions. Frederic Tillot- 
son, pianist, played works by Cyril Scott, 
Ravel, Chopin and Albeniz, with the re- 
finement of touch and artistic perception 
which have come to characterize his pian- 
istic abilities. 

The Chromatic Club gave a musicale 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel on Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 2. Maria di Pesa, so- 
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prano, sang an aria from “La Bohéme,” 
and a group of songs. The Myrtle 
Jordan trio, composed of Carmela Ip- 
polito, violin, Mildred Ridley, ’cellist, and 
Myrtle Jordan, piano, played the Ro- 
partz Trio in A Minor. Ethel Hutchin- 
son, pianist, gave charming interpreta- 
tions of a group of compositions by Bach- 
Saint-Saéns, Grainger, and Arensky. She 
also gave a brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s E Flat Concerto, and was assisted 
by Heinrich Gebhard at the second piano. 





Chicago Opera Forces Announce Reper- 
tory for Boston Visit 


Boston, Jan. 9.—Beginning Monday 
evening, Jan. 22, the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association will give sixteen perform- 
ances at the Opera House. The repertory 
is as follows: First week—Monday, 
“Aida”; Tuesday, “Tosca”; Wednesday 
matinee, “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci”; 
evening, “Rigoletto”; Thursday, “Love 
of Three Kings”; Friday, “Walkiire”; 
Saturday matinee, “La Bohéme”; eve- 
ning, “Trovatore.” Second week—Mon- 
day, “Love of Three Kings’; Tuesday, 
“Parsifal”’; Wednesday matinee, “Snow 
Maiden”; evening, “Tosca”; Thursday, 
“Walkire”; Friday, “Butterfly”; Satur- 
day matinee, “Carmen”; evening, “Jewels 
of the Madonna.” The principal singers 
announced are the following: Sopranos, 
Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, 
Claudia Muzio, Florence Macbeth, Mary 
McCormic; contraltos, Louise Homer, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Irene Pavloska, 
Maria Claessens; tenors, Tito Schipa, 
Forrest Lamont, Charles Marshall, An- 
gelo Minghetti, Giulio Crimi, Ludovico 
Oliviero, Octave Dua, Jose Mojica; bari- 
tones, Georges  Baklanoff, Giacomo 
Rimini, Cesare Formichi, Desire Defrere; 
bassos, Virgilio Lazzarri, Edouard Co- 
treuil. The conductors will be: Giorgio 
Polacco, Ettore Panizza, Richard Hage- 
man, Pietro Cimini. The sum of $100,000 
has been subscribed as a guarantee fund 


for the two weeks of grand opera. Such 
public response indicates that Boston 
wants permanent opera for its own. 


Arrangements are already under way 
for longer seasons in the future and 
gradually the foundations will be laid 
for a new and greater Boston Opera 
Company. H. L. 





Algonquin Club Hears May Peterson 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 9.—May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was soloist at a recent concert 
at the Algonquin Club. The Boston 
Symphony Ensemble furnished the or- 
chestral part of the program, which 
opened with Weber’s “Oberon” Overture. 
Miss Peterson sang four groups of songs 
and was obliged to add a number of 
including a Norwegian Echo 


encores, 
Song, “Comin’ through the _ Rye,” 
“Cuckoo Clock,” “Dixie,” and “Little 


Irish Girl.” Miss Peterson is a great 
favorite with Boston audiences and em- 
phasized again her popularity at this 
concert, which was of a private nature 
for members of the club and invited 


guests. Miss Peterson’s accompaniments 
were admirably played by Charles 
Touchette. 





Violinist Talks on Old French Music 


Boston, Jan. 6.—Edith Lynwood 
Winn, violinist, numbered among her re- 
cent engagements an afternoon of Old 
French Music at a meeting of the Moth- 
ers’ Club in Woonsocket, R. I.; a lecture- 
recital on Old French Music before the 
Foxboro, Mass., Woman’s Club; an ap- 
pearance as soloist before the Music 
Lovers’ Club of Boston and as soloist 
before the Paul Jones Chapter of the 
D. A. R. of Boston. 





Florence Mulholland, American con- 
tralto, will be soloist with the Scottish 
Society, Detroit, Mich., on Jan. 18. On 
Jan. 25 she will appear in Youngstown, 
Ohio, and on Jan. 26 in Pittsburgh. 





Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association, who 
recently returned from a Western con- 
cert trip, has taken a new studio-apart- 
ment on Riverside Drive, New York. 
Her recital activities will keep her in and 
near New York for the next few weeks, 
after which she will leave for a long trip 
through the Southwest. 
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Dai Buell Gives Lecture-Recitals in 
Sound-Proof Music Room 


BosTon, Jan. 6.—Dai Buell, pianist, 
lately completed a series of lecture- 
recitals in the sound-proof music room 
built into her bungalow “Aloha,” at New- 
ton, Mass. The classes in musical appre- 
ciation were essentially for adults. The 
artist brought magic harmonies from the 
strings of the instrument and told her 
auditors how to listen to music intelli- 
gently so as to understand the spirit of 
the composer, to visualize his idea, to 
know what he actually had in mind and 
to realize his mood. It was an interest- 
ing experiment in psychology. Thanks 
to the comfort of soft lights and the inti- 
mate personality of the artist, the listen- 
ers obtained what they could never re- 
ceive in the atmospheric conditions of a 
barren concert hall. Miss Buell played 
the works of representative composers of 
different musical periods. She discussea 
and analyzed them. She elaborated on 
their historical and romantic settings. 
She revealed Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel, 
Liapounoff, Debussy and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff as they are and interpreted the 
divine flame that emanates from their 
master works. W. J.P. 





May Kelsey Retains Solo Position in 
New Haven Church 

May Kelsey, soprano, has been retained 
as soloist of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in New Haven, Conn. It was inadvert- 
ently stated in a recent issue that Esther 
Johnson, a pupil of A. Russ Patterson, 
New York vocal instructor, had been 
chosen for the position. Miss Johnson is 
a member of the choir. 





Malaguti to Manage Ella Kolar 


Boston, Jan. 9.—Ella Kolar, mezzo- 
soprano, who was formerly under the 
mangement of Allen & Fabiani, Inc., ot 
New York, is now under the exclusive 
management of Charles D. Malaguti, 
president of the Boston Civie Grand 
Opera Association. Miss Kolar has ap- 
peared in successful concerts at Sym- 
phony Hall with the Italian Symphony 
Orchestra and with the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Orchestra at the St. James Theater. 
She has also sung in recital in Orchestral 
Hall, Chicago. 








Thuel Burnham's Tour 





rule on 


the 
Eastern and middle-Western tour 
just finished. 
A few of the newspaper 
comments. 


Sold out houses 


Tyrone, Penn. (Nov. 20) 

“The playing of this celebrated artist 
was masterful and_ inspiring. His 
interpretations are above all things 
aesthetic and it is evident that he 
feels every thing that he plays.”’ 

Dubuque, ta. (Nov. 22) 

“The smallest compositions as well 
as the greatest he plays with the finest 
artistry.”’ 

Davenport, la. (Catholic Messenger) 

‘His playing of the Chopin Polonaise 


was that of a great artist.”’ 
Parkston, S. D. (Nov. 27) 
“Played with dash and abandon. 
Audience moved to highest pitch of 


enthusiasm.”’ 
Mitchell, S. D. (Nov. 28) 

“His masterful interpretations were 
full of dynamic power and beauty of 
tone.’’ 

Des Moines, la., Capitol (Dec. 3) 


“Two hours of wonderful piano play- 
ing. Perfect relaxation and splendid 
tone quality.’’—(E. Bristow.) 

South Bend, Ind. (Dec. 4) 

“The Erl-king demonstrated the 
breadth of Burnham’s virtuosity and 
revealed the picture like a _ staged 
drama.”’ 


—Steinway Piano Used— 
Per. Rep. Russell Wragg, Steinway Hall 
New York City 
Personal Address, No. 10 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
Season 1923-1924 
Mgt. of Harry & Arthur Culbertson 


New York Chicago 
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“‘La Juive”’ is 


and “‘Force of Destiny”’ 


Added to Opera List 


is Also Given 





Verdi Work Fails to Impress at Much Belated Local Premiere, 
But Halévy Opus Brings New Successes for Charles Mar- 
shall and Rosa Raisa—Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa De- 
lightful in First “Barber” of Season—Louise Homer Gives 
Fine Performance of “Dalila” 


MAULANA AALUU AGUA SANA ANAS Sk 


HICAGO, Jan. 6. — Halévy’s “La 

Juive,” which has been tentatively 
scheduled for production for more than 
three seasons, was given by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association on New Year’s 
Eve. Charles Marshall, Rosa Raisa, 
Edith Mason, Virgilio Lazzari and 
Angelo Minghetti were entrusted with 
the leading réles, and there was a ¢a- 
pacity audience. 

A remarkable impersonation was 
given by Charles Marshall as Eleazar. 
It was a graphic picture of the old Jew, 
harassed and oppressed on all sides, but, 
nevertheless, maintaining a simple, quiet 
dignity. 

Mr. Marshall’s histrionic capabilities 
have never had wider scope than in this 
role, and his acting had nobility and 
sublimity. He made the final episode 
one of tragic intensity. Mr. Marshall’s 
characterization would have _ excited 
widespread comment on the legitimate 
stage, but it became doubly effective 
when combined with his singing. The 
sweetness and sincerity of paternal love 
and devotion, the anguish and bitterness 
of a troubled and perplexed soul, were 
emphasized by his expressive singing. 

The Rachel of Rosa Raisa had the 
sweetness and simplicity of girlishness, 
tempered with the sincere faith and im- 
plicit trust in her religion and her great 
love for Leopold. Her voice had a 
glorious ring, and she soared into regions 
generally reserved for coloraturas with 
poise and surety. Her acting had many 
moments of dramatic fire. 

Edith Mason as Princess Eudossia 
sang with unwonted fire and enthusiasm. 
The sparkling iridescence of her tones 
and the purity and evenness of her runs 
and trills were qualities markedly evi- 
dent; and she deepened and enriched the 
réle with dramatic feeling and imagina- 
tion. The duet between Rachel and 
Eudossia was a fine exhibition of pure 
vocalism. 

The Cardinal Brogni of Virgilio Laz- 
zari was dignified and austere. His voice 
had a rich sonority and fullness of tone. 
His acting impressed with its sincerity 
and straightforwardness. Angelo Ming- 
hetti interpreted Prince Leopold with 
youthful charm and grace. His voice, 
though light, carried well. Désiré 
Defrére was good as Ruggiero, and the 
small parts given to Sallustio Civai and 
Milo Luka were competently handled. 
Hector Panizza conducted, keeping 
masterly rein on singers and orchestra 
and bringing out the rich tunefulness 
and coloring of the score. The opera, 
which was sung in Italian, was repeated 
on Thursday evening with the same cast. 


“Rosina” and the “Barber” 


“The Barber of Seville,” given for the 
first time this season on Wednesday eve- 
ning, became a delightful frolic when 
interpreted by artists such as Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Tito Schipa, Mr. Lazzari, 
Giacomo Rimini, and Vittorio Trevisan. 

The réle of Rosina fits Mme. Galli- 
Curci ideally. The elfin whimsicality 
and dainty roguishness of her interpreta- 
tion is thoroughly enjoyable. She enters 
into the spirit of fun with a-vvim. When 
she has to sing she does so with uncon- 
scious ease and charm. The music is 
especially grateful to her and on Wed- 
nesday night her voice had all its wonted 
beauty. She sang the Polonaise from 
“Mignon” in the Lesson Scene with a 
spontaneity and flexibility that proved 
she is still the Galli-Curci of old. ‘“‘“Home 


Sweet Home” followed, and the clamor- 
ous applause which signified a disregard 
for “no encore” rules forced her to re- 
peat this number. 

Mr. Schipa, as Count Almaviva, is an- 
other artist who believes that the 
“Barber” can prove as delightful to the 
singer as to the spectators. His many 
ingenious artifices to gain an audience 
with his beloved were provocative of 
much amusement. His singing in the 
first act was of the highest order. In 
the Serenade he scorned orchestral as- 
sistance and strummed his own accom- 
paniment on the mandolin. 

Mr. Lazzari’s Basilio has ever been a 
model of artistic clowning, but this sea- 
son he added several new touches of 
comedy to his interpretation that kept 
the audience convulsed while he was on 
the stage. His aria in the second act 
was a fine piece of singing. Figaro in 
the hands of Mr. Rimini is a good- 
natured, fun-loving individual, delighted 
to be of assistance to the young lovers. 
His singing of the “Largo al factotum” 
was accomplished with dash and spirit. 
Mr. Trevisan again gave his inimitable 
interpretation of Dr. Bartolo, a part in 
which he is unsurpassed. Maria Claes- 
sens as Bertha, Anna Correnti as Am- 
brosio, Lodovico Oliviero as Fiorello, and 
Sallustio Civai as the Sergeant, com- 
pleted the cast. Pietro Cimini kept the 
performance moving along at a lively 
pace. 


Homer as “Dalila” 


“Samson et Dalila” was given for the 
first time this season on Friday evening, 
after numerous requests from opera 
patrons to hear Mr. Marshall and Louise 
Homer in the title réles. It was one of 
the finest performances of the present 
season, 

Although Mr. Marshall had sung 
Eleazar the evening before and had been 
fighting a cold for several days, his Sam- 
son was another notable achievement. 
His voice had a clarion ring of triumph 
in the first act and a note of passionate 
yearning and intensity in the second. In 
the Mill Scene his acting and singing 
were filled with heartbreaking sadness 
and bitterness, but in the Temple Scene 
he thrilled with his silver-toned cry. 

Mme. Homer was a regal Dalila. Her 
voice had an unbelievably youthful qual- 
ity, and was rich in color and texture. 
The second act aria, “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” was sung with impassioned 
feeling. Her work throughout, in sing- 
ing and acting, offered a model for aspir- 
ing artists. ; 

The rich, ringing quality of Cesare 
Formichi’s baritone seemed to have 
found its proper medium in the music 
allotted to the High Priest. It is by far 
the most artistic singing that he has 
done this season. Edouard Cotreuil was 
admirable as the Old Hebrew, and Mr. 
Defrére did much with the small part of 
Abimelech. Others in the cast were 
Messrs. Oliviero, José Mojica and Civai. 
The ballet led by Adolph Bolm and Anna 
Ludmila in the Temple Scene was color- 
ful, but without distinction. Giorgio 
Polacco’s conducting had magnetism. 
The spirit of oratorio hovered over both 
orchestra and chorus, and the rich 
beauties of Saint-Saéns’ score were inter- 
preted with loving care and tenderness. 


Belated “Force of Destiny” 


The first performance in Chicago of 
Verdi’s opera, “Force of Destiny,” was 
given on Saturday afternoon without 
eliciting much favorable comment. The 
music is rich in melodic content, but the 
story is involved and the action slow and 
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unwieldy. Even with Mme. Raisa, Mr. 
Lazzari and Irene Pavloska in the cast 
the performance dragged and caused 
many in the audience to glance furtively 
at their watches to see if they could 
spare time enough to stay until the end. 
With numerous scenes seemingly ar- 
ranged to give the artists an opportunity 
for solo or duet work, the production 
resembled a grand concert with occa- 
sional choral accompaniment. 

Mme. Raisa, in excellent voice, dis- 
pensed the music of Leonora with her 
usual vocal charm and artistry, vainly 
trying to bring some semblance of reality 
to a role that offered little opportunity 
for acting. Mr. Lazzari sang the music 
of the Abbot with his accustomed 
authority and excellence, but he _ too 
seemed to realize the hopelessness of the 
plot and gave his entire attention to 
singing. Miss Pavloska as Preziosilla 
managed to infuse some life and reality 
into the scenes in which she appeared. 
Giulio Crimi sang well as Alvaro, his 
voice coming out at times with unusual 
warmth and beauty. Mr. Rimini as 
Carlo merited commendation for his re- 
strained singing. Mr. Defrére was capi- 
tal as Melitone and his clever clowning 
somewhat lightened the heavy burden the 
opera seemed to impose upon the audi- 
ence. Hazel Eden made much of the 
small part of Leonora’s maid. Others in 
the cast were Messrs. Oliviero and Luka. 
Mr. Panizza conducted admirably. 

“Traviata” was repeated on Monday 
evening with Amelita Galli-Curci, Tito 
Schipa and Giacomo Rimini again in the 
principal réles. The beautiful dancing 
of Miss Ludmila was once more ac- 
claimed. 

Mr. Formichi was the Count di Luna 
in the fourth performance of “Trova- 
tore.” His voice had its usual beauty 
and ring. Claudia Muzio as Leonora, 
Mr. Crimi as Manrico, Cyrena Van 
Gordon as Azucena, Mr. Lazzari as 
Ferrando, and Miss Eden as Inez, re- 
peated their successes of previous per- 
formances. C. Q. 





Civic Orchestra Plays 


CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—The Civic Orchestra 
gave a concert in Orchestra Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, with Frederick Stock, 
Eric DeLamarter and George Dasch con- 
ducting different portions of the pro- 
gram. An excellent reading of Philo 


Otis’ Benedictus was given by Mr. De- 
Lamarter, the orchestra playing witn 
well-balanced tone and color. Mr. Stock 
conducted John Alden Carpenter’s “Pil- 
grim’s Vision,” bringing out the full 
resources of the orchestra in a delightful 
interpretation of this number. Paul 
Snyder, pianist, was the soloist, playing 
the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
piano concerto. His tone was clear and 
agreeable and his technical equipment 
adequate. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 6—Mary McCormic, 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera As- 
sociation, sang for the women prisoners 
in the Bridewell, later singing for the 
men prisoners and those in the Bridewell 
Hospital on Christmas morning. In the 
afternoon. she sang for the Mary Garden 
forum of the Hobo College and dis- 
tributed fifty dollars in dimes after her 
concert. 
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Chicago Symphony Gives Prem. of 
New Composition 


CuHIcaGo, Jan. 6.—The Chicago Sy». 
phony concert in Orchestra Hall, «. §,; 
urday evening brought forward 
Victor Saar’s composition, “Fron th 
Mountain Kingdom of the Great \ orth. 
west,” selected last spring as one five 
numbers for the final test for the ~{ 1 
prize offered by the North Shore \yj,. 
Festival. 

It is a suite of five tone pi 
reminiscent of a trip through the 
Mountains. It is melodious and 
duces novel orchestral effects. Th 
poser has the necessary technique : 
press himself clearly and the ta). 
convey the moods suggested by th: 
of the tone pictures. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, was soloist at 
the Saturday evening concert. In the 
Beethoven concert his tone was clear and 
his technical mastery complete, but in the 
endeavor to conform to the classic mood 
his playing became somewhat dragey and 
wearisome at times. 

Chausson’s Symphony in B Flat found 
the orchestra in its happiest mood, revel. 
ling in the rich, melodic materia] with 
which this symphony abounds. Wolf. 
Ferrari’s overture to the “Secret of Su- 
zanne” began the program. 
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String Quartet in Recital 


CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—The Chicago String 
Quartet gave the fifth of its series of 
Tuesday morning chamber recitals at the 
Ambassador Hotel. The program includ- 
ed Schumann’s Quartet in A, Nocturne 
by Borodine and Ravel’s Quartet in F. 
The playing had delicacy, refinement and 
beauty of tone, together with the vigor of 
youth. 





SUMMY’S CORNER 
Tales from Story Books 


By H. O. Osgood 
Five Short and Easy Piano Pieces 
for Young Folks to Play and Enjoy 


1.OLD KING COLE....... $0.30 


2. RIP VAN WINKLE..... .40 

3. CRUSOE AND FRIDAY. 40 

4. PECULIAR LULLABY 
OF THE DUCHESS.... 30 


(Alice in Wonderland) 
5. ROBIN HOOD AND HIS 


MERRY MEN.......... 40 
(Horns in Sherwood Forest) 
90 


Complete (Summy Edition 103) 


Teachers will ‘‘enjoy’® these splendid littl 
pieces as much as pupils. There is merit in « 
ery measure, and imagination, skill, and a pra 
ticed knowledge of what the young pupil needs 
They can well stand as a modern instance of 
Schumann’s ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 


429 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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Al. BERT SPALDING PLAYS 





can Violinist Is Heard in Orchestra 


Am 
Hall Recital 

cycaco, Jan. 6.—Albert Spalding, 
4merican Violinist, gave a recital in Or- 
chest:a Hall on Monday afternoon and 
supp. rted the opinion that he is to be 
ranked as one of the great artists of the 
day. For sheer beauty of tone, technical 
fnisi, and admirable interpretations, this 
was / 1 outstanding event. There is a re- 


fnement of tone and an earnestness of 
purpose in Mr. Spalding’s playing that 
is lacking in many of the famous violin- 
ists of today, who give more attention 
to brilliant virtuosity and pyrotechnics 
than to smooth, finished work. His is the 
thoughtful effort of an artist who regards 
the masters he interprets with the rever- 
ent and humble attitude of the sincere 
worshipper. His program was compiled 
from the works of the classic and modern 
composers and included his own arrange- 
ment of two Chopin waltzes. A crowded 
house greeted the violinist and kept him 
busy with extras until long after the 
ysual concert closing time. 





Edison Symphony Gives Program 


CuHIcaGo, Jan. 6.—The Edison Sym- 
phony, conducted by Morgan Eastman, 
gave another of its popular programs on 
Thursday night in Orchestra Hall. Mr. 
Eastman gave Ganne’s “Le Pére de la 
Victoire,” the Godard “Adagio Pathé- 
tique,’”’ German’s “Nell Gwynne,” ex- 
cerpts from “Tosca,” the Introduction 
and “Borghild’s Dream” from _ the 
“Sicurd Jorsalfar” Suite of Grieg, a 
valse by Joyce and the “Dance of the 
Serpents” by Boccalari. There were 
numerous extras. 





Louis Eckstein Promises Unusual Sum- 
mer Season at Ravinia 


CHIcAGo, Jan. 6.—Louis Eckstein, di- 
rector of opera at Ravinia, will be at 
his New York offices in Aeolian Hall dur- 
ing the fortnight beginning Jan. 15 to go 
on with his plans for the summer season. 
That these plans include a number of 
operas new to the Ravinia répertoire he 
made known at the end of the 1922 sea- 
son. The season of ten weeks and three 
days for 1923 will begin on Saturday, 
June 23, and continue until Labor Day, 
Sept. 8. Mr. Eckstein makes no an- 
nouncement as to the roster of artists for 
the coming season, but says he is con- 
templating an unusual season. 





Gilbert Wilson in Concerts 


CHIcAGO, Jan. 6.—Gilbert Wilson, 
bass-baritone, is fulfilling a number of 
concert engagements in Ohio. On Dec. 
21 he gave an informal concert in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
recital hall, singing O’Hara’s “Living 
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ADOLPH BOLM 


School of the Dance 


ADOLPH BOLM, now Director of the 
phicago Opera Ballet, will instruct in Clase- 
i Ballet, Toe, Character Dancing and 
antomime, 
Konstantin Koboleff and Mme. Alexandre 
— mowa (Both from the Russian Imperial 
~aliet), Assistant Teachers. Other Depart- 
‘ents: Daleroze Burythmics; Hygiente and 
“ etic Body Culture, Courses in Costum- 
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God,” Hageman’s “Charity,” Keel’s “Salt 
Water Ballads,” “Trees” by Rasbach, 
“Homing” by Del Riego, and others. The 
women’s chorus trained by Mr. Wilson 
sang the cantata “Young Lovell’s Bride,” 
“Indian Cradle Song,” and the “Hostess 
House Song” written and composed by 
Mr. Wilson. 





America Has Grown in 
Musical Appreciation, 
Rosa Raisa Maintains 


ee 
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Rosa Raisa, Soprano of the Chicago Opera 


CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—The American 
publie has gained in musical appreciation 
within the last decade, says Rosa Raisa, 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association. “Today the public responds 
more quickly to work well done, and its 
judgment seems based on _ sounder 
knowledge and wider acquaintance with 
music than in years past. You may be 
surprised to learn that the singer is able 
to sense intuitively whether her audi- 
ence is or is not a musical one. It is 
so inspiring to sing for an appreciative 
audience.” 

Regarding the rewards and penalties 
of an operatic career, Mme. Raisa says: 
“Many young girls visit me and ask 
me to hear their voices. Some of the 
voices are very lovely, but when I find 
a girl who has a good position I general- 
ly advise her to keep it and study music 
as a recreation. I tell them about the 
trials and uncertainties of an operatic 
career, of the many hardships and dis- 
appointments awaiting them.” Mme. 
Raisa has, however, encouraged many 
young singers who showed promise. 





Sevcik to Arrive at Bush Conservatory in 
March 


CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—Although delayed in 
his native land by the death of Franz 
Ondricek, which made it necessary for 
him to take complete charge of the violin 
master school at Prague, Otakar Sevcik 
will arrive in Chicago about March 1 to 
teach at Bush Conservatory. The Con- 
servatory reports a flood of applications 
in connection with his work. Sevcik will 
give a free scholarship for private les- 
sons during the six months of his season 
at Bush Conservatory to the most tal- 
ented and deserving pupil selected in 
open competition. Sevcik will remain at 
Bush Conservatory throughout the sum- 
mer months and until Sept. 1. Many 
teachers and busy professionals will thus 
have an opportunity to study with him. 





Mrs. Herman Devries Presents Pupils 


CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—Mrs. Herman De- 
vries presented a number of her vocal 
pupils in a studio recital on Friday after- 
noon before an audience of singers from 
the opera, critics from the daily news- 
papers and musical journals and local 
musicians. Mrs. Devries was at the 
piano throughout. Helen Freund, an 
eighteen-year-old pupil, sang the Polo- 
naise from “Mignon” with the virtuosity 
and brilliance of an experienced artist. 
Her pleasing personality and voice of 
beautiful quality promise a_ successful 
future. Other talented pupils partici- 
pated in the program. 





“CORSICAN GIRL” GIVEN 


J. Lewis Browne’s Opera Proves Full of 
Singable Tunes and Good Music 


CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—“The Corsican Girl,” 
an opera by J. Lewis Browne, organist 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Chicago, was 
produced at the Playhouse on Thursday 
afternoon as the second presentation of 
the Opera in Our Language Foundation. 
The composer conducted. 


The opera contains a wealth of mel- 
ody and, if produced by a major company 
with artists of the first rank, it would 
undoubtedly become a favorite. Dr. 
Browne has not scorned to use singable 
tunes and airs in writing this music, and 
the melodic line continues even in the 





ITS FIRST PERFORMANCE 


more dramatic parts. The audience en- 
joyed the music and several of the num- 
bers had to be repeated. An intermezzo 
carried a direct appeal and was heartily 
applauded. 

Edith Allan’s work stood out from the 
rest of the cast, but all sang with ear- 
nestness and sincerity. The staging was 
amateurish and inadequate, but in spite 
of many deficiencies the intrinsic merits 
of the work were apparent and success 
belonged to the composer. 

Hugo’s “Temple Dancer” served as a 
curtain raiser. An augmented orchestra 
gave better opportunity to judge the 
tunefulness of this score. Peggy Center 
Anderson, Floyd Jones and Walter Allen 
ag again interpreted the leading 
roles. 





ARRANGE CONCERT SERIES 


Eastman School to Present Children’s 
Programs 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 6.—Beginning 
with this semester, the Eastman School 
of Music will inaugurate a series of con- 
certs for children, the first of which will 
be given by Guy Maier, pianist, on Jan. 
22. This is a phase of education in musi- 


cal appreciation which the school man- 
agement believes to be of major impor- 
tance. The second concert of the series 
will be given by Mona Gondre, diseuse, 
and Elsie Sorelle, harpist, on Feb. 24. 
The third concert will be given by the 
Chamber Music Art Society on March 24. 

Joseph Bonnet, organist, will shortly 
resume his master classes for organ stu- 
dents at the school and the classes will 
be held in Kilbourn Hall, the completion 
of the new organ offering exceptional 
facilities. 

The development of the orchestra into 
a capable playing ensemble, in which 
thorough training under skilled direction 
is given in preparation for fulfilling the 
wide demand for orchestra players of 
experience and ability, is one of the 
earnest aims of the school. Arrange- 
ments are under way to effect a closer 
relationship between music in the public 
schools and the Eastman School, whereby 
players in public school orchestras may 
become members of the Eastman School 
Orchestra, under the direction of Selim 
Palmgren. Such an arrangement would 
be in keeping with the co-operative policy 
of the school. The affiliation with the 
Kastman Theater provides unusual facili- 
ties for orchestral training, the first men 
of the different sections of the orchestra 
being teachers in the school. A.C. 





SALINA, KAN. 


Jan. 6.—A new section has been organ- 
ized by the Twentieth Century Club, a 
departmental organization with two mu- 
sic sections, organized several years ago. 
The new section, which will be known as 
the Music Appreciation Section, will in- 
clude a third of the club membership, 
which is studying music exclusively. 
Active membership is limited to thirty. 
A large associate membership will pro- 
vide means for giving events of a com- 
munity nature. The officers of the new 
section are: Marian Steck, president; 
Edna Hanna, vice-president; Wilma 
Fritschy, secretary, and Mrs. Ernest L. 
Cox, treasurer. 

Allen McQuhae, tenor, was heard here 
in concert recently in the first program 
in the Fritschy Concert Series. The 
singer gave a number of encores. Frances 
King was the accompanist. 

MARIAN STECK. 


NEW ALBANY, IND. 


Jan. 6.—“The Messiah” was admir- 
ably sung on the afternoon of the last 
day of the year at the First Presbyterian 
Church. There were a chorus of sixty 
voices and an orchestra of twenty play- 
ers, conducted by Earl Hedden, and the 
organ was played by Elizabeth Vogel. 
The solos were sung by Elizabeth Hed- 


den, soprano; Agatha Scheaffer, con- 
tralto; William Hedden, tenor, and 
Ridgway Gebhardt, bass. A _ capacity 


audience heard the oratorio. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—Orpha_ Kendall 
Holstman, soprano, sang in “The Mes- 
siah” at Irving Park on Dec. 31, Noble 
Cain conducting. Mrs. Holstman will 
give a program of American folk-songs 
at the Portage Park Club on Jan. 16. 


CLUB PROGRAMS IN CANTON 





Wooster Artists Play as Guests—Church 
Choirs Active . 


CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 6.—The Mac- 
Dowell Club gave various programs at 
different institutions during holiday 
week, and on Thursday last presented 
Homer Edward Crain, violinist, and 
Irene Sadler Crain, pianist, of the Con- 
servatory of Music, College of Wooster, 
before a large audience. The Junior Club 
gave its December program at the studio 
of Mrs. Dretke. 

The Trinity Reformed, Trinity Luth- 
eran, First M. E., St. Peter’s Catholic, 
Simpson M. E. and Cavalry Presbyterian 
churches gave elaborate programs on 
Christmas- day. Some of the numbers 
were Protheroe’s “Story of Bethlehem,” 
Coombs’ “The First Christmas,” Buck’s 
“The Coming of the King’ and Gaul’s 
“The Holy City.” 

Canton has had several novel radio 
concerts in the last two weeks, one by 
St. Peter’s Choir, under Giovanni Grilli. 
This concert was arranged by Father A. 
B. Stuber, who has been instrumental! in 
giving Canton many high-class numbers 
by visiting artists in the past. Another 
of the concerts was that of the Arion 
Singing Society, composed of forty mem- 
bers, under leadership of Carl Schriewer. 
Other artists heard by radio were Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Sterling, Catherine 
Cusack, Mary Becherer, Evelyn Sharff 
Dorothy McCurdy, Eva Pfendler, Edward 
Walker, the Trumpet Quartet from the 
McKinley High School Band, Aurel Reu, 
Carl Arff and Frieda Haldi. 

Charles Fiala, retired band conductor 
of Canton, and his wife, celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary last Tues- 
day. Dorothy Duffy, piano teacher, was 
aa to Edward P. Adong on Tues- 
day. 

Vanita Ruch, Elizabeth Pearson, Ber- 
nice Wise and Alberta Lieser have been 
elected officers of the McKinley High 
School Glee Club. B. L. MYERs. 





LINDSBORG, KAN. 


Jan. 6.—Marcel Dupré, organist of 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, gave a 
recital in the College Chapel on Dec. 17. 
The program included an improvisation 
on themes submitted by local musicians. 
Ahzell Pruitt and Arthur Byler fur- 
nished that for the Allegro; George 
Reicks, for the Adagio, Hagbard Brase, 
for the Scherzo, and Hjalmar Wetter- 
strom for the Finale of an improvised 
symphony. Arthur E. Uhe, head of the 
violin department, gave four recitals in 
Cuba and the Bermuda Islands in the 
Christmas holidays. 

MELICENT T. LUNDGREN. 





PONTIAC, MICH, 


Jan. 7.—Victor Dixon of Chicago, 
tenor, assisted by Margaret Hall of 
Hastings, reader, was heard in a pro- 
gram given at the Central M. E. Church 
on Dec. 24. Both artists gained deserved 
applause. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—Eleanor Randall, 
dramatic reader, gave two groups of 
readings on New Year’s Eve at the 
Grace M. E. Church, and on Thursday 
evening she presented a program at the 
Olivet M. E. Church of Austin, assisted 
by Guy Caliow, violinist, and Hugh An- 
derson, baritone. 








CHICAGO, Jan. 6.—Andreas Pavley and 
Serge Oukrainsky, and their ballet, have 
just returned from a successful engage- 
ment at the Ohio Theater in Cleveland. 
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appearance of the Roumanian violinist- 
composer-conductor, Georges Enesco, as 
guest leader of Leopold Stokowski’s Phil- 
adelphians while Stokowski himself is 
“guesting” in Europe, created something 
of a ripple on the rather placid waters 
of the city’s orchestral music. The two 
Enesco compositions played had been 
heard in New York previously, but they 
had remained to a large extent unfamiliar 
and unacclimatized music. Whether they 
will be performed with any increased fre- 
quency as the result of the very fine per- 
formances of them given by the Philadel- 
phians under the baton of the composer 
on this occasion may be doubted, though 
the “Roumanian Rhapsody” has in it ele- 
ments of tunefulness which conceivably 
might make another “Finlandia” of it. 

Seldom, indeed, has the Philadelphia 
Orchestra proved its virtuosity with more 
brilliant effect. Its tone was beautifully 
round and rich, its ensemble faultlessly 
balanced. Individual choirs and first 
chair men vied with one another in giv- 
ing the music its due. That the results 
were generally more convincing in the 
Rhapsody than in the E Flat Symphony 
can be attributed to the music itself. 
Though the Symphony evoked admiration 
for its structure and proffered many mo- 
ments of inviting charm, due largely to 
grace of scoring, in only one movement, 
the second, did it seem to establish and 
maintain a definite mood. This move- 
ment, a reverie that was none the less 
attractive because of its Wagnerian 
recollections, breathed of poetry and ro- 
mance. Otherwise the work seemed some- 
what wanting in pointedness and a defi- 
nite goal. In the Rhapsody, the composer 
has given echo to the folk-music of his 
country, and one must admire the cour- 
age with which he has stated and re- 
stated the broad, swinging melody with 
which the work begins, in the terms of 
straightforward tune. It is music that 
may cause the ultraists to scoff, but it 
has the chiefest of merits, sincerity. 

Just why Mr. Enesco should have con- 
ducted Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” was 
not clear to those who listened. A fan- 
tastic story was bandied about the hall 
that the choice was made for him with- 
out his having been consulted and that, in 
fact, he had never even heard it played. 
Mr. Enesco, himself, is authority for the 
statement that he had never before con- 
ducted the Symphony, but he had heard 
performances led by Mengelberg and 
Nikisch. He confessed that the work 
was not one which had a personal appeal 
for him and that he would not have 
chosen it. But when he learned on ship- 
board that it was on the program, he 
took up his task and memorized it in two 
days so that he conducted it without a 
score, as he did his own compositions. 
That the results were not altogether 
happy under these circumstances was not 
surprising. 





Borissoff Pupil Plays for Orphans 


Ben Listengart, violinist, a pupil of J. 
Borissoff, gave a recital at an orphan- 
age in Pleasantville, N. Y., recently. He 
was heard by more than 600 children in 
works bv Bruch, Haydn, Sarasate, Pug- 
nani and Kreisler. 


Monteux and Bax 


The Boston Symphony, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 4, 
evening. The program: 


Symphony in E Flat (Koechel No. 543), 
Mozart 


Symphonic Poem, ‘November Woods”...Bax 
Symphonic Poem, “Don Quixote”..... Strauss 

On its face, a program consisting of a 
symphony and two symphonic poems is a 
weighty and somewhat formidable under- 
taking for an audiénce to listen to as 
well as for a conductor and his orches- 
tra to play. But appearances were more 
than ordinarily deceptive at this second 
Thursday evening concert by the Bos- 
tonians. 

In an exposition that had much of 
sunniness, vigor and clarity, the visitors 
sped the Mozart work to an easy and 
joyous conclusion, and left the recep- 
tivities of the audience fresh for the 
novelty of the evening, a recent orches- 
tral endeavor of the composer of “The 
Garden of Fand” and “Tintagel.” First 
played in Manchester, England, in No- 
vember, 1920, “November Woods” was 
two years reaching the United States, 
this first performance in New York hav- 
ing been preceded by one ‘in Chicago 
two months ago. Though no avowed pro- 
gram has come to light for it, the obvious 
subject of its tone-painting, that of 
dreary and stormy nature in the late 
autumn (the London reviewers and 
annotators seemed unable to avoid de- 
scribing it as “dank,” the word appear- 
ing three times in as many paragraphs 
of Philip Hale’s collation of comment), 
needs no further exegesis for pleasurable 
comprehension. 

Mr. Bax has here achieved one of the 
sturdiest as well as one of the most 
representative works of the young Eng- 
lish school. He has not altogether freed 
himself of those French influences with 
which others of his group are tagged 
in spite of their expostulations and 
denials. And, in adopting for his Eng- 
lish or Celtic ideas the tone-painting of 
post-Debussyan impressionism, he has 
committed himself in a measure to that 
essential weakness of all musical im- 
pressionism, that of manneristic writing 
in which the devices by which an idea 
is stated become more important than 
the idea. The present strength of his 
tone-painting is its ultimate weakness. 
It leans too heavily on the color palette, 
too lightly on pure invention. Its reli- 
ance is too largely on that very extensive 
technique which the younger Britons 
have at their finger tips, and too little 
on thematic creativeness. Technique and 
the color-palette change with every ad- 
vance in craftsmanship and with each 
new development of orchestral resources, 
so that the tone-painting which is vital, 
vivid and engrossing today, is dull, 
faded and jejune tomorrow. That of 
Berlioz and Liszt, so admired in its era, 
has scant interest for audiences now. 
But Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony, 
so clearly of the technique of another 
age, lives because of its beauty of ma- 
terial, its wealth of invention. 

Of the material of “November Woods,” 
it can be said that it has quality and 
sometimes: beauty, if scarcely the prodi- 
gality of genius, and to this extent it may 
prove a less transient work than many 
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of its kin. For audiences of its time, it 
limns a clever and ingenious mood pic- 
ture, to which the title is a sufficient 
clew. 

The orchestra played the Bax work 
superbly. Very well played, also, was 
“Don Quixote,” with the ’cello and viola 
solo parts in the skilled hands of Jean 
Bedetti and Georges Fourel. The years 
have dealt kindiy with it, and parts of 
it have taken on the mellowness and 
sweetness of “Die Meistersinger.” The 
tenderness and the chivalresque beauty 
of much that Strauss wrote to char- 
acterize the mad knight and his squire 
can only prompt again old protests 
against the cheap realism of effects such 
as the “baa-ing” of the sheep and the 
imitative thumps of the windmill episode 
descriptive tone-painting at its clever- 
est and worst. 








Pergolesi Redecorated 


The Boston Symphony, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Jan. 6, 
afternoon. The program: 

‘*Wallemetei Trilogy... . 0 sos.cbs sea +2 d’Indy 
Suite No. 1, from Ballet, ‘‘Pulcinella,”’ 
Pergolesi-Stravinsky 
Symphonic Poem, “Les Eolides”...... Franck 
Symphonic Poem, “Les Préludes’’...... Liszt 

The novelty of Mr. Monteux’s second 
Saturday program, Stravinsky’s adapta- 
tion of fragments of Pergolesi’s operas 
for the purposes of a ballet, subsequently 
re-adapted for the concert hall, was 
pleasurable in the passing and may have 
stimulated here and there a wish to see 
the ballet, concerning which there has 
been much discussion in London. It did 
not, however, impress as particularly 
good Pergolesi or very representative 
Stravinsky. The melodies used were 
graceful after the fashion of their period, 
but not of any very salient or distinc- 
tive beauty. Mr. Stravinsky orchestrated 
them with both color and humor, without 
doing violence to their contents or their 
spirit, but there was just enough that 
was alien to them in his use of latter- 
day combinations and: clang-tints to 
make one wonder whether an all-Per- 
golesi version would not be preferable 
to a Stravinsky re-decorated one. 

There was more profit in Mr. Mon- 
teux’s fine performance of d’Indy’s “Wal- 
lenstein” Trilogy, which has _ received 
rather infrequent performance in New 
York. It somewhat sated the audience 
for the Franck work which followed, and 
the present reviewer was by no means 
the only person who left the hall before 
the Liszt “Les Préludes” was begun. 

ee 


Seidel with Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic, Henry 
Hadley, conductor; Toscha Seidel, vio- 





linist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 6, 

evening. The program: 

Overture to ‘“K6énigskinder’”....Humperdinck 

RADMIGOECO TOT Wieetils bd4 5 ced stele mods Brahms 
. Mr. Seidel 

Suite from Music for the Pilgrim Ter- 
CONTONGTY POMORME i 6c cscs ec ce awe Gilbert 

Tone Poem, “Don Juan,” Op. 20.....Strauss 


Henry F. Gilbert’s incidental music 
written for the Pageant celebrating the 
landing of the Pilgrims held in Plymouth, 


mM J 
Mass., in the summer of 1921, th 
novelty of the Philharmonic co: t in 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday. ictle 
speaking it is not a suite, nor «., 
written, primarily, as such. Bu :h¢,, 


is music in it that deserved 
recorded for future use and whi 
of it is fragmentary, with very | 
velopment, it is delightful and . 
ing. The “Prelude and Norse § 
sturdy and picturesque with 
mingling of Viking and Indian 
phere. The “French and Indian 
mime” has an appealing melodic | 
the “Indian Dance” is an i: 


Hadley read the work with enth 
and Mr. Gilbert, who heard the p 
ance, was forced to bow his ackn 
ments of persistent applause. 
The magnificent Brahms (, 


morsel, full of colorful orchestrati », \, 


one of the highest flights of the n t ” 


genius, was played with delectab|: 
broad musicianship and sustained 
by Toscha Seidel. His tone wa 
and opulent, and he played th 
movement, bristling with diffi 
with a technical command that s 
its most formidable 
program closed with a stirring p: 


intricacies The 


ance of the Strauss Tone Poem. \; 


Hadley was recalled frequently. 


Q ) 


The Return of Coates 
New York Symphony, Albert ( 


conductor, Aeolian Hall, Jan. 7, after. 


noon. The program: 


Symphonie poem, “Don Juan’”.......Str 
“On Hearing the First Cuckoo of Spring 


Scherzo from ‘“Manfred’’......... Tchai 


Symphony No. 6, in C Minor...... Glazounoft 
The orchestra, having said its fare. 


well until March to Walter Damrose 


the Sunday before, arose to greet Albert 
Coates at the first concert of his ney 
period of “guesting” in America. Th 
audience applauded the tall Anglo-Rus- 


sian with all heartiness at the time | 
first appeared on the platform and ther 


le @ 


after at the conclusion of each of the 


numbers he conducted. 


As was true last season, time must 


be permitted the players to adjust them 


selves to Mr. Coates’ individual and ver 
vigorous methods. Moreover, he is 
conductor who needs an 


larger than Aeolian Hall. There wa 


something of roughness as well as muc! 


auditoriun 


\ 
a 
N 


nh 


ruggedness in Sunday’s program, but 


New York audiences have come to kno\ 
Mr. Coates and his masterful ways to 
well to be concerned over a few indica 


" 
’ 


tions that the orchestra was not yet fully 


responsive to his wishes. The perform 
ance was, on a whole, a much smooth 


one than his first program last season 


There was no first-time novelty on th 
program, but the Delius work, one of tw 


mood pictures which Mr. Damrosch 10- 


troduced to Symphony Society audience 


some seven seasons ago, was largely un- 
It is a work of_quiet appea 


familiar. 


that makes use of a Norwegian mountail 
melody in a way that will scarcely re 
call Grieg’s employment of the same tune, 
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t,o nger. Michel Raucheisen was a 
-atic ctory accompanist. The large au- 
4 was enthusiastic. P.J.N. 


die! 





Myra Hess, Jan. 5 


\j.-jeal intelligence of the first order, 
«poly ripening art in interpretation, 


& ove all a rare charm of distinction 
and ndividuality signalized the piano 
playing of Myra Hess at the first New 
York recital ° of her second American 
tour. given in Aeolian Hall on Friday 
even ig, Jan. 5. This young and beauti- 
fy English pianist had left a more than 
transitory impression of her distin- 
ouished excellence last year, and her re- 


turn was welcomed enthusiastically by a 
large audience, An intimation of her mu- 
sicianly caliber was given at once by a 
vlance at the exacting program she chose 
fo present: Bach’s “Italian” Concerto, 
César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, three pieces from the “Iberia” 
group of “impressions” by Albeniz 
(namely, “El Puerto,” “Evocation,” and 
‘Triana”) and Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques. ' 

Exquisite clarity, smoothness and 
grace, and polished perfection of detail 
in a broadly conceived and well rounded 
interpretation of the Bach Concerto, in 
which variety and richness were achieved 
by a subtly artistic nuancing of its melo- 
dies—now delicately subordinating, now 
deftly emphasizing, a phrase—set forth 
entrancingly the expansive and abiding 
beauty of that ageless masterpiece. In 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
there were one or two slips from ac- 
curacy and occasionally some blurred 
pedalling, but these flaws were incon- 
siderable in an inspiriting performance 
that proclaimed the profundity and as- 
piration of that heaven-storming work 
with sustained eloquence and _ poetic 
fervor. The Albeniz pieces were played 
with spirit and dash as well as superb 
technical skill. Miss Hess, newly arrived 
here, of course could not have known that 
ten other pianists had already played 
Schumann’s Symphonic Studies in public 
recitals in New York this season. She 
made them more interesting than most 
pianists are able to do, giving to each 
variation its particular and significant 
expression of musical beauty. 

Her whole program was played with 
great spirit, vigor and verve, but with- 
out any aping of masculinity. Always 
there was a sturdy, forthright musician- 
ship, and always the magic of a subtle, 
individualistic charm. After the Spanish 
impressions she complied with an insist- 
ent demand for more by playing O’Don- 
nell’s “Before the Dawn” and Debussy’s 
“La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin,” and at 
the end of the program was compelled 
to add half a dozen extras, beginning 
with Searlatti and concluding with 
Chopin—the “Black Key” Etude and the 
Berceuse. Even then the audience would 
not disperse until the lights were turned 
out. G. W. H. 





Biltmore Musicale, Jan. 5 


Three artists participated in a pro- 
gram of the Biltmore Musicale Friday 
morning—Clara Deeks, soprano; John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, and Alberto 
Salvi, harpist. Miss Deeks sang two 
groups which included songs by Strauss, 
Mahler, Liszt, Fourdrain and Phillips 


and an arrangement of a Jewish folk 
melody by Lefkowich, with a voice of 
attractive quality and personal charm. 
Mr. Thomas’ beautiful voice was heard 
to advantage in the Massenet aria, 
“Vision Fugitive,” and in songs that 
ranged from the classic “Care Selve” 
of Handel and _ Scarlatti’s “Spesso 
Vibra per suo Gioco” to Damrosch’s 
“Danny Deever” and Curran’s “Noc- 
turne,” written for the baritone and 
dedicated to him. Mr. Salvi’s amazing 
harp technique and_ scintillant tone 
were brilliantly exhibited in numbers 
of varied character by Phoenitz, Chopin, 
Tournier and Debussy and in arrange- 
ments of his own of a Tarantella and a 
Schubert “Moment Musicale.” William 
Janushek accompanied the panes. 





Harold Bauer, Jan. 6 


Recently returned from a successful 
European concert tour, Harold Bauer 
was greeted by a throng of his friends 
and admirers that completely filled 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
last, when he gave his first piano recital 
in New York this season. He began his 
program with Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue, imbuing the Fantasia 
with much romantic sentiment and giv- 
ing the Fugue a cleanly articulated and 
skilful performance, and he ended it 
with Liszt’s Thirteenth Hungarian 
Rhapsody, his interpretation of which, 
while neatly and featly executed and not 
devoid of contrast as well as beauty of 
touch and tone, had about as much of the 
fiery Magyar spirit—the Hungarian 
emotional abandon—as his playing of 
Schumann’s “Davidsbiindlertanze,” which 
came midway between the Bach and 
Liszt. The eighteen short pieces making 
up the early Schumann work were given 
with unflagging gusto, but grew a bit 
tiresome before their end was reached. 
Romantic sentiment infused also Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in E Flat, Op. 81, “Les 
Adieux, |’Absence et le Retour.” Most 
artistic and most enjoyable of all were 
Mr. Bauer’s interpretations of Chopin’s 
Polonaise-Fantaisie, the plasticity of 
which as well as its emotional quality 
was charmingly revealed, and Ravel’s 
“Jeux d’Eau,”’ which was a limpid and 
liquid delight. There was nothing new 
in this program, but the audience re- 
ceived it all with many manifestations 
of enjoyment and remained to recall the 
pianist for as many encores as he was 
willing to give. G. W. H. 


Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 7 


Carnegie Hall was not large enough 
to hold all who desired to hear Jascha 
Heifetz in his third New York recital 
this season. The chief works of his pro- 
gram were unfamiliar—Joseph Achron’s 
Sonata, Op. 29, which contains much fine 
music and some that is commonplace, and 
Spohr’s Eighth Concerto. In the Achron 
Sonata, the violinist, who was assisted 
at the piano by the composer’s brother, 
Isador Achron, made much of the rich 
material of the second movement, and 
imparted great delicacy to the third, 
where sometimes the piano was rather 
aggressive. Samuel Chotzinoff was the 
pianist in the Spohr Concerto and the 
remainder of the program, which con- 
tained miscellaneous groups by Smetana, 
Spalding, Juon, Popper, Tchaikovsky 
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and Paganini-Auer in which the polished 
technique of Mr. Heifetz was brilliantly 
revealed. P. J. N. 


Edna Thomas, Jan. 7 


Plantation songs in their best estate 
rejoiced the audience which assembled 
at the Broadhurst Theater Sunday eve- 
ning to hear Edna Thomas in one of her 
recitals “en crinoline.”’ The Louisiana 
mezzo’s rich voice and her sympathetic 
interpretations were matched by her 
charm of personality. Her program, as 
sung, was as altogether artistic as it 
was unusual. 

Seldom are concert patrons given the 
pleasure of hearing Negro spirituals 
sung as Miss Thomas sang them. The 
first two groups of her program included 
songs of the black man which have been 
garnered from various parts of the 
South—“I Want ter be Ready,” “Were 
You There?” “I Got Shoes,” “Doan’ Yer 
Let Nobody Turn Ye ’Round,” “You May 
Bury Me in de Eas’” and “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” among them. These she 
gave with a sincerity, mixed with humor, 
where humor was appropriate, too often 
lacking from renditions in the recital 
halls. Her enunciation of their varying 
dialects was faultless in its clarity. 

Even more successful, since it was 
her own part of the South that she was 
depicting, were Miss Thomas’ Creole 
songs and Bayou ballads, sung in the 
patois of New Orleans. “Ai Suzette,” 
“Mam/’zelle Zizi,” “Toucoutu,” “M’sieu 
Banjo” and others of their type, with 
reminiscences of France and Spain mixed 
with darkey corruptions of airs of un- 
known origin, were as delightfully sung 
as they were interesting material to 
those who listened to them for the first 
time. There was also a group of street 
calls of the “ ’ti marchands’”—the street 
Walter Golde 





played altogether happy accompani- 
ments. Many of the songs were ap- 
plauded until repeated. a Ee 





Pablo Casals, Jan. 7 


Pablo Casals was left in no doubt of 
his firmly entrenched position in the af- 
fections of the New York music public 
when he made his reappearance in re- 
cital at the Town Hall on Sunday after- 
noon. There was a spontaneous demon- 
stration when he first came on the stage 
and as the afternoon wore on the ap- 
plause amounted to an ovation of a 
nature but infrequently witnessed in our 
concert rooms. The program began with 
Handel’s Sonata in G for ’cello and piano, 
and led through Boccherini’s Concerto in 
B Flat to Bach’s Suite in D for ’cello 
alone. A concluding group consisted in 
Florent Schmitt’s “Chant Elégiac,” 
Fauré’s “Papillons,” a transcription of 
Granados’ Spanish Dance in E Minor for 
piano and the Allegro Appassionato of 
Saint-Saéns. 

The Spanish ’cellist was in his finest 
form. His playing of the classics which 
constituted the greater part of his pro- 
gram was marked by that complete 
identification with the spirit of the earlier 
masters that he has invariably shown on 
previous occasions. The Handel Sonata, 
with its four short movements, and the 
six movements of the Bach Suite were the 
high lights of the afternoon for combi- 
nation of fundamental musical values 
and the reposeful, convincing and dis- 
tinguished delivery of the artist who has 
so completely outgrown the last vestige 
of the personal equation as to use a well- 
nigh perfect vehicle for the transmission 
of the composer’s message. The Boc- 
cherini Concerto was so _ transfigured 
under his hands that he almost made the 
listener believe, especially in the Adagio, 
that the music was of considerable in- 
trinsic worth. 

In the final group, representing more 
recent schools of musical thought, he 
caught the spirit of the beautiful “Chant 
Elégiac” of Schmitt with equal felicity 
and authority, and the Granados Dance 
was played with such delicate grace that 
he was forced to repeat it. Mr. Casals’ 
playing is so impregnated with the spirit 
of a great artistic soul, a rare aristo- 
crat in art, that it seems ungracious to 
cavil at any detail, and -yet one cannot 
help wishing that he would rid his work 
of a scratchiness of tone, especially evi- 
dent on the lowest string, that occa- 
sionally mars the tonal beauty in which 
his listeners have otherwise ample op- 
portunity to revel. H. J. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 








NATIVE COMPOSERS 
ARE GIVEN HEARING 


Musie Guild Devotes First 
Program to American 
Works 

The first concert of the American Mu- 
sic Guild was given in Aeolian Hall on 
Jan. 3. It was an event of unique in- 
terest to those who have the welfare of 
the contemporary American composer at 
heart; and, of prime interest, the works 
performed were of decided worth, com- 
prising Louis Gruenberg’s First Sonata, 
for Violin and Piano; a song cycle, ““Rus- 
sians,” by Daniel Gregory Mason; 
Charles T. Griffes’ Piano Sonata, and 
Two Rhapsodies, for Oboe, Viola and 
Piano, by Charles Martin-Loeffler. 

Mr. Gruenberg’s Sonata, played skil- 
fully by Albert Stoessel, with the com- 
poser at the piano, has much beautiful 
music in it. In fact, it is rather too 
generous in the amount of material it 
offers. The composer might have used 
fewer ideas and developed them more 
fully. But certainly he has written an 
important work and one full of interest 
for the listener. This was its first pub- 
lic performance. Mr. Mason’s songs have 
been heard before. They are written to 
texts by Witter Bynner, and, while they 
are true to the pictures Mr. Bynner 
draws, they are not of unalloyed delight. 
Reinald Werrenrath sang them. admir- 
ably, with fine tonal and interpretative 
effect, despite the fact that they are not 
always vocally grateful and are, as a 
rule, extremely difficult. Mr. Mason 
played the accompaniments well, but they 
seem to demand an orchestra. 

Griffes’ Sonata was decidedly the most 
impressive work of the evening. Even 
at a first hearing it unfolds many 
beauties and originalities that stamp the 
composer as one of the commanding fig- 
ures of American music, whose death, at 
the age of thirty-six, was a loss that can- 
not be fully estimated. It is not a work 
to be lightly approached. It is almost 
forbidding in its modernism and _ in- 
dividuality. Katherine Bacon had evi- 
dently studied it with devotion and en.- 
thusiasm, as her playing of it showed. 
For sheer melodic beauty and pictorial 
clarity Loeffler’s Two Rhapsodies were 
easily first. This composer is a modern- 
ist, but not an ultraist. He has a message 
of beauty and proclaims it intelligibly. 
Albert Marsh, oboe; Sandor Harmati, 
viola, and Harold Morris, piano, played 
the Rhapsodies impeccably. Ss. D. 








CHARLOTTE 


PEEGE 


Contralto 


In “The Messiah” with the 


HANDEL AND Haypn Soc. 
of Boston 


The soloists were notably and 
pleasingly superior to those 
heard in “The Messiah” in re- 
cent seasons. Charlotte Peegé 
has a beautiful voice. Her sing- 
ing of “He Shall Feed His 
Flock” achieved the requisite 
simplicity and dignity.—Globe. 

Miss Peegé, always free of 
sentimentality, sang “He Shall 
Feed His Flock” notably well.— 
Herald. 

Miss Peegé gave an artistic in- 
terpretation of the alto part.— 
Traveler. 

Miss Peegé sang agreeably 
and tastefully.—Transcript. 
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1452 Broadway New York 
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MIAMI GREETS HOLIDAYS 
WITH SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





Church Choirs Active in Many Sacred 
Concerts for Celebration of Season 


MIAMI, FLA., Jan. 6—A series of 
sacred concerts which marked the Christ- 
mas season was opened by the White 
Temple Choir in the story of Christmas 
told in song. Excerpts from the classics 
and modern compositions formed the 
program. The soloists were Dorothy 
Stearns Mayer, soprano; Beatrice Mac- 
Cue of the Miami Conservatory, con- 
tralto, and J. A. C. Riach. Amy Rice 
Davis and Gertrude Baker, organist, 
were the accompanists, and Charles F. 
Cushman conducted. 

Bertha Foster gave a sacred concert 
at the Trinity Episcopal Church, as- 
sisted by the choir and Mrs. John 
Graham, soprano, and Walter Whitko, 
violinist. This took the place of the 
regular bi-monthly concert at the con- 
servatory. ; : 

The First Presbyterian Choir, con- 
ducted by Anton Koerner, gave Alfred 
Wooler’s “Birth of Christ.” The soloists 
were Mrs. John R. Livingston, Mrs. J. 
C. Grambling, Claude Garrett, Percy 
Long, Alfred Warriner and Mr. Koerner. 

Stevenson’s “Message of the Angeis” 
was sung at the Trinity Methodist 
Church, with Louis D. Gates as conduc- 
tor and Mrs. T. N. Gautier, Mrs. J. 
Merril White, and L. D. Gates as solo- 





ists. A male quartet made up of Mr. 
J. W. F. 
Violin 
Theory 
Composition 
Conducting 
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Gates, C. E. Brown, R. T. Clayton, and 
Lon A. Warner assisted. Frances Tar- 
boux, organist, played a solo. 

Matthews’ “Story of Christmas” was 
given by the Christian Church. The 
soloists were Lillian Griffioen, soprano; 
Mrs. A. T. Summers, contralto; T. Wylie, 
tenor, and Phelps Hop. 

Mrs. Iva Sproule-Baker’s choir at the 
Congregational Church at Miami Beach 
presented “The Manger Throne” by 
Charles F. Manney. Ruby Showers 
Baker, soprano; Mrs. Burton Hooker, 
contralto; J. P. Chyna, tenor, and C. W. 
Tomlinson, bass, were the soloists. The 
program was preceded by a short organ 
program by Mrs. Sproule-Baker. Kath- 
rine O’Neill, pianist, and Mildred An- 
drus and Adelbert Samsen, violinists, 
assisted as accompanists. 

St. Stephens’ Episcopal Church made 


a feature of the singing of carols out- 
side the windows of the church before 
the midnight service on Christmas Eve, 
and the Y. singers, Troubadors, and 
Masonic Chanters sung carols at the 
hospitals, apartment houses and largest 
hotels according to their annual custom. 

A fantasy written by Mrs. Homer 
Ferrin, a member of the League of 
American Pen Women, was the feature 
of the Larkin celebration. A _ sacred 
concert conducted by Mrs. W. H. Cauley 
was given at Naranja, and another at 
Homestead, at the White Stone Church, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Charles 
Ewing. A program of Christmas music 
was also given at the little Methodist 
Church in the pine woods of Redland, an 
orchestra of fifteen pieces, with piano 
and organ, assisting. 

A. M. FITZPATRICK. 





CHARLOTTESVILLE. VA. 


Jan. 6.—On Christmas Eve the vari- 
ous church choirs sang Christmas carols 
in every section of the community. At 


the University Hospital the staff of doc- 
tors and nurses joined in carol singing 
led by Rev. Noble C. Powell, rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. At the 
Episcopal churches, services were held 
on Christmas Day. Special music was 
given then and on Christmas Eve by the 
choirs of Christ Church and of St. Paul’s 
Church. The Charlottesville Band was 
entertained at a smoker given at the 
Coffee Shop by two:of its members, 
M. V. Pence, and R. S. J. Sterling, on 
Dec. 27. At a short business session the 
following officers were elected: Sol Kauf- 
man, president and business manager; 
W. R. Wilson, vice-president; Dallas 
Bailey, secretary and R. S. J. Sterling, 
treasurer. Alonzo Rinehart, Elias New- 
man, and Guy Via were elected members 
of the executive committee. 
FRANCES D. MEADE. 





WHEELING, W. VA. 


Jan. 6.—Charles Trowbridge  Titt- 
mann, bass, gave two recitals in Wheel- 
ing recently, the first on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 31, in the auditorium of the 


First Presbyterian Church. The pro- 
gram was confined chiefly to oratorio 
and religious song literature. “It Is 
Enough,” from “Elijah,” and “The Peo- 
ple That Walked in Darkness,” from 
“The Messiah,” were given in fine voice 
and with musical appreciation of text. 
Other numbers were by Giordani, 
Caccini, Bach, Dvorak and La Forge. 
A group of Negro spirituals closed the 
program. A large audience attended. 
Edwin M. Steckel was accompanist, also 
opening the program with an organ solo. 
The second recital by Mr. Tittmann was 
given on New Year’s Night in the audi- 
torium of the John W. Morris Cathedral 
and was attended by members of the 
Scottish Rite and their wives. The pro- 
gram was well received and many en- 
cores were given both by Mr. Tittmann 
and by Dora Neininger-Bard, a local con- 
tralto who was the assisting artist. Mr. 
Tittmann sang songs by Handel and 
Caldara, a group of Irish songs and 
others by Flégier and Reynaldo Hahn. 
Mrs. Bard sang an aria from “Samson 
and Delilah” and a group of songs by 
Grey, MacFadyen and Spross. Mr. 
Steckel was accompanist for both sing- 
ers. EDWIN M. STECKEL. 





Florence Otis, soprano, has just com- 
pleted a successful concert tour. Miss 
Otis is using this season several songs 


by American composers, including two 
by Cadman, “The Popinjay” and “Dream 
Tryst.” She has informed Mr. Caa- 
man’s publishers, The White-Smith Mu- 
sic Publishing Co., that these songs are 
being enthusiastically received by her 
audiences. 





Among the artists who are using the 
Virzi tone-producer are Arturo Bonucci, 
Adolfo Betti, Giuseppe Pettine, Christian 
Kriens, Myra Bickford, Max Gegna, 
Hugo Kortschak, P. A. Tirindelli, Ovide 
Musin, Rene Benedetti, Lloyd Loar and 
David Mannes. 





William Rogers Chapman and Mrs. 
Chapman, conductor and president, re- 
spectively, of the New York Rubinstein 
Club, have gone to Florida, where they 
will remain two months. Mrs. Alexander 
H. Candlish, first vice-president of the 
club, will assume the duties of the presi- 
dent during Mrs. Chapman’s absence. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Jan. 6.— The All-Huntington Chorus, 
sponsored by Community Service of this 
city, sang Handel’s “Messiah” in the city 
auditorium, before an audience of more 
than 3000 persons, on Dec. 17. Hannah 
M. Cundiff led the chorus of 100 voices 
and the Hyman Orchestra of twenty-five 
players, which was augmented by the 
Woodruff Trio. Mrs. Helen Tufts- 
Lauhon was an excellent piano accom- 
panist. The soloists included Mrs. Mabel 
Arnold, Mrs. Van Dyke Clark, Mrs. 
J. H. Ferguson, Mrs. J. P. Phillips, Mrs. 
C. E. Haworth, Mrs. Carl Park, Mrs. G. 
S. Klump, Edyth Ross, Miss Phillips, 
Mrs. H. A. Lawrence, Mrs. C. S. Collard, 
H. E. Abrams, Henry Martin, Belford 
Cheadle, H. C. Warth and Louis Gil- 
more. The second number in_ the 
Marshall College Concert Series, under 
the direction of Hannah M. Cundiff, was 
the Flonzaley Quartet on Dec. 15. These 
sterling musicians were cordially greeted 
by a large audience. The program in- 
cluded Haydn’s Quartet in D Major, Bee- 
thoven’s Variations, Op. 18; Arnold 
Bax’s Quartet in G Major and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Andante Cantabile. Three ex- 
tra numbers were added. 

Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Jan. 8.—Frieda Hempel gave a 
“Jenny Lind” concert at the Grand 
Theater, before a capacity audience re- 
cently. Coenraad V. Bos was the ac- 
companist, and flute obbligatos were 
played by Louis P. Fritze. The audience 
insisted on many encores. 

CHARLES TROXELL. 





LEXINGTON, KY. 

Jan. 6.—Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn 
and the Denishawn Dancers attracted a 
large audience to the Woodland Audi- 
torium on Dec. 5. The company was 
brought here by Anna Chandler Goff. 

MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 





Paul Althouse, tenor, who returned to 
New York recently to spend the holi- 
days with his family, resumed his 
tour with a recital in Hagerstown, Md., 
on Jan. 9. This will be followed by con- 


certs in Fairmont, W. Va.; Norfolk, 
Omaha and Hastings, ~ Neb.; Belton, 
Houston and Dallas, Texas; Jackson, 


Tenn.; Kansas City and other cities of 
the Middle West. 


Daisy Krey, contralto, will be the 
soloist at a luncheon to be given in New 
York later this month by the National 
Patriotic Society, of which Mrs. Florence 
Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi 
Club, is chairman of the entertainment 
committee. Miss Krey will be heard in 
two groups of English songs. She will 
sing again on Feb. 15 at the Newark 
Broadcasting Station, and the latter part 
of February will be one of the soloists at 
the third concert of the Tillotson Ameri- 
can Artists’ series. 








Before resuming her activities with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company the 
middle of February, Julia Claussen, 
mezzo-soprano, will be heard in Reading, 
St. Louis, Fulton, Mo., and Philadelphia. 





All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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MU vTNCIE HEARS OPERA 
AND SEASONABLE MUSIC 


Hinshaw Company Sings Mozart Work— 
“Messiah” and Carols Given by 
Local Organizations 
MuNcIE, IND., Jan. 6.—The Wade 
aw Opera Company presented Mo- 





Jins 

ae “Cosi Fan Tutte” as the first num- 
per of the Matinée Musicale’s Artists 
Series in the High School Auditorium to 
a larye and interested audience on Nov. 
98, This bright and melodious little opera 


was given very artistically, and there 
was never a lagging moment from the 
beginning to the close of the perform- 
The artists were Irene Williams, 


ance. 
Philine Falco, Lillian Palmer, Judson 
House, Leo de Hierapolis and Pierre 


Remmington, a well chosen cast. 


The annual Christmas program of the 
Matinée Musicale was given at the First 
Baptist Church on Dec. 14. The program 
consisted of Christmas music, ancient 
and modern, and was arranged by Mrs. 
Olin Bell and Eleanor Smith. Tradi- 
tional carols and “The Snow” by Elgar 
were sung by the Women’s Chorus, con- 
ducted by Miss Hunter. Schubert’s Ave 
Maria, with Mrs. Leonard Shick, violin- 
ist; Eleanor Smith, pianist, and Mrs. Olin 
Bell, at the organ, was greatly enjoyed. 


“Carol of the Russian Children,” from 
“White Russia”; “In the Silence o 
the Night,” Norwegian folk-song, and 
“Arise, Shine, Thy Light Is Come,” by 
Saint-Saéns, arranged for a double quar- 
tet, were sung by Mrs. W. H. Ball, Mrs. 
Arthur C. Meeks, Mrs. John Simpson, 
Mrs. E. Kinney Miller, Wm. H. Ball, 
Chauncey Medsker, Frank Magrane 
and Harry Myers. A novel feature of 
the program was Florence Converse’s 
“Christmas Masque,” by members of the 
Juvenile Matinée Musicale, under Mayme 
Cecile Kennedy. 

The Music Department of the High 
School gave its second recital of the sea- 
son on Dec. 14 under the leadership of 
L. W. Glover, supervisor, and his assist- 
ant, Jean Campbell. The orchestra, 
Girls’ Glee Club and Boys’ Glee Club 
were represented on the program. The 
soloists were Marvel Kramer, soprano; 
Helen May, contralto, and Inez Overcash, 
pianist. Since the last program, the or- 
chestra has been strengthened and 
showed marked improvement. Within 
the last month the plan of instrumental 
classes in the grade schools leading to the 
formation of orchestras has been estab- 
lished, and Mr. Glover has had the duties 
of instrumental supervisor added to his 
other work. His assistant is J. Hoffern, 
who will do much of the class teaching. 
In the High School Music Appreciation 
Class once a month and in the History of 
Music Class once a week MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA is used as a basis for discussions, and 
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reports are made on articles and the 
news by students and lists compiled of 
important composers, performers and 
orchestras. 

At High Street M. E. Church on Dec. 
10 the quartet sang Buck’s “Festival Te 
Deum” and Earl R. Briggs sang the 
tenor solo, “Thy Rebuke Hath Broken 
His Heart,” from the “Messiah.” At the 
evening service another Dudley Buck 
number was given. Mrs. Alfred Kilgore 
and Mary L. Studebaker sang “He Shall 
Feed His Flock” and “Come Unto Him,” 
also from the “Messiah.” The quartet 
consists of Mrs. Alfred Kilgore, soprano 
and leader; Mary L. Studebaker, con- 
tralto; Earl Briggs, tenor, and Robert 
Harry Myers, bass. Homer Walk is the 
organist. 

The Juvenile Matinée Musicale, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Bertha Maier and 
Ellen Remington, presented a Christmas 
program in the High School Auditorium 
on the afternoon of Dec. 14. More than 
four hundred persons were in attend- 
ance. The free will offering was devoted 
to charity. Mrs. DANIEL N. DAvIs. 


CIVIC AND CHURCH MUSIC 
IS FEATURED IN WICHITA 








Forum Crowded for Singing of Carols 
and Anthems—“Robin Hood” an 
Added Attraction 


WICHITA, KAN., Jan. 6.— Christmas 
was ushered in with a municipal celebra- 
tion, in which the singing of carols and 
Christmas anthems was one of the fea- 
tures. The Forum was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. All children received 
presents. The celebration was under the 
auspices of the Kiwanis Club. 

At St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral a midnight mass was celebrated, 
for which the musical numbers consisted 


largely of compositions of Beethoven and 
Haydn. 

Eyre’s Service in E Flat was sung at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church. 

In the Christmas musical service av 
the Central Christian Church a per- 
formance of “The Plains of Bethlehem” 
was given by an antiphonal choir of 
sixty-five voices under the leadership of 
Roy Campbell. 

The choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, conducted by Frank A. Power, 
with Mrs. Power as organist, gave a 
sacred concert on the night of Christmas 
Eve at the church. The soloists were 
Marcia Higginson, Dorothy Power, 
Winifred Palmer, Kathryn Newman, 
Mrs. Harvey Grace, Mrs. Leon Dodson, 
Edward Patterson, Raymond Young, 
Montie Blum, Leon Dodson and E. L. 
Cole. 

A concert of Christmas music, sung by 
members of the “Robin Hood” company 
under the leadership of May Valentine 
and under the joint auspices of the 
Wichita Eagle and Wichita Beacon, was 
sent broadcast from the Eagle station, 
WAAP, at midnight on Christmas Eve. 

DeKoven’s “Robin Hood” was per- 
formed in the Forum on the afternoon 


and evening of Christmas Day. Both 
performances drew only small audiences, 
but despite this the opera was sung and 
acted in a spirited and conscientious 
manner. T. L. KREps. 


PAGEANT-DRAMA GIVEN 
IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 








Fifteen Churches Combine in Musical 
Dramatic Work—‘“Messiah” Has 
Holiday Presentation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—A com- 
munity pageant-drama, “The Word and 
the Way” was given three successful 
presentations during the holiday season. 


It is the work of Elizabeth D. Schreiner, 
who has been associated with community 
work in Washington for some years. 
The work was given under the auspices 
of fifteen local churches all of which 
took active part. The cast included 150 
distinct rédles. Marie Moore Forrest 
was the pageant director, Rev. George 
M. Diffenderfer the Prologue announcer 
and Rev. Earle Wilfley The Voice. The 
music was ably furnished by Paul W. 
Fishbaugh, organist; Helen Gerrerm, 
violinist, and Kathrine Riggs, harpist. 
Marguerite Allen Ross was choral con- 
ductor. 

“The Messiah” was given by the Cho- 
ral Art Society on Dec. 28, under the 
conductorship of George Harold Miller. 
The soloists were: Mrs. Ethel H. 
Gawler, soprano; Richie McLean, con- 
tralto; James K. Young, tenor, and 
George H. Miller, baritone. The Wash- 
ington College of Music Orchestra fur- 
nished the accompaniments. 

Charles S. Wengerd, director of the 
Washington Choral Society, was heard 
recently in a successful recital in Balti- 
more. 

An ensemble of twenty voices with 
Paul Bleyden as conductor, was heard 
at Keith’s. Theater last week in a pro- 
gram of Christmas carols. The singers 
were received with enthusiasm. 


Georges Barrére and the Barrére En- 
semble will give a concert in Montelair, 
N. J., on the afternoon of Jan. 23, ap- 
pearing in the Young People’s Series of 
five concerts recently inaugurated by 
Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony. The Ensemble was _ sched- 
uled to appear in the Columbia Institute 
series, New York, on the evening of 
Jan. 11. 








At her only New York recital of the 
season, in Carnegie Hall, on the after- 
noon of Jan. 16, Elly Ney, pianist, will 
play Brahms’ Sonata in C, Op. 1; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, and Six Varia- 
tions; Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue, and Schubert’s Wanderer Fan- 
tasie, Op. 15. 





George Roberts is including in his pro- 
grams this season A. Walter Kramer’s 
“A Fragment” and Gertrude Ross’ “Ride 
of the Cowboy.” Mr. Roberts is touring 
the western states as accompanist for 
Florence Macbeth. 
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costume which suggested a Vassar or 
Bryn Mawr gymnasium rather than 
medieval Switzerland. 

Others in the cast were José Mar- 
dones, whose big and resonant voice gave 
weight and sonority to the music of 
Walter; Louis D’Angelo, excellent as 
Melchthal; Max Bloch, who returned to 
the company after an absence of several 
years to sing the Fisherman’s air of the 
first act, a difficult task well performed; 
Millo Picco as Leuthold, Angelo Bada as 
Rudolph and Flora Perini as Hedwig. 
Separate mention must be made of 
Adamo Didur’s portrayal of Gessler. He 
gave to that rather preposterous ope- 
ratic villain something of the pictorial 
quality that has distinguished so many 
of his réles. 


Chorus and Ballet Prominent 


“William Tell” abounds in ensemble 
singing, not only in many choral num- 
bers, but duets, trios and the like. The 
first-act scene between Arnold and Tell, 
including the tenor air, “Ah, Matilde, io 
t’amo amore,” and the famous trio of the 
second act, “La gloria infiamma” for 
Arnold, Tell and Walter, stood out with 
their traditional effulgence. If there 
was something of tedium in the music of 
the gathering of the clans, the “Tyroli- 
enne” chorus remained one of the most 
effective moments of the score. . 

The dances of the third act were alto- 
gether charming, employing, as they did, 
the male members of the ballet who have 
not been much occupied recently, and 
some of the children, as well as the fair 
femininity of the corps. There was also 
a divertissement in the first act of a less 
pretentious nature, in which a shooting 
pantomime gave indications that the 
youth of the canton were better dancers 
than they were archers. 

Gennaro Papi, who conducted, applied 
himself industriously to his task of keep- 
ing the opera moving, and guided the 
orchestra in a performance of the ineluc- 
table overture—shifted to a place be- 
tween the first and second acts, so as to 
be heard by the usual late comers— 
which so pleased the audience that there 
was a rather determined effort to force 
him to repeat it. The applause which 
followed its familiar gallopade was the 
heaviest of the evening. 

The conductor, the choral director, 
Giulio Setti, and the ballet master 
August Berger, were all brought out 
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with the singers, who had many bows 
to make, some of them during the prog- 
ress of an act. His fellow artists yieldea 
to Mr. Danise the distinction of several 
appearances before the curtain alone. 
Of the settings, painted especially for 
the revival by Antonio Rovescalli of 
Milan, it is enough to say that they were 
agreeable to the eye and in the spirit of 
the work and its performance—conven- 
tional settings for a conventional opera, 
but none the less adequate because they 
were of a time-honored style. The scene 
of the market place in Altdorf, with a 
snowlit mountain in the distance, would 
have been a sensation a few decades ago; 
and, as one wag remarked, there were 
“all modern improvements including run- 
ning water,” in scenes which required a 
waterfall, a lake or a river to be shown. 
Some quibblers there were who had re- 
course to their own knowledge of Swiss 
topography to assert that the mountains 
shown were geographically incorrect; 
but even these had to admit that the stage 
management, credited on the program to 
Samuel Thewman, handled the device of 
splitting the apple on Jemmy’s head 
very successfully, though it did seem 
that the cruel Gessler was somewhat 
lenient in the matter of the distance be- 
tween the marksman and his mark. 
OscAR THOMPSON. 





The Second “‘Parsifal’’ 
For the New Year’s matinée, “Parsi- 
fal” was given for the second time this 


season, a dignified and musically fine 
performance and satisfying in almost 
every respect. There were some slight 
variations in the cast, Gustav Schiitzen- 
dorf appearing as Amfortas instead of 
Klingsor as at the first performance, 
Adamo Didur resuming the réle of 
Klingsor. Queena Mario sang _ the 
First Flower Maiden in which Sundelius 
had previously been heard. Paul Bender 
was the Gurnemanz, Curt Taucher the 
Parsifal, William Gustafson the Titurel, 
Margaret Matzenauer the Kundry, and 
the remainder of the cast included: An- 
gelo Bada, Louis d’Angelo, George 
Meader, Pietro Audisio, Marion Telva, 
Ellen Dalossy, Myrtle Schaaf, Grace 
Anthony, Raymonde Delaunois, Mary 
Mellish, and Marie Tiffany. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted. 

Mr. Schiitzendorf’s Amfortas was vo- 
cally satisfactory and while not in any 
way startling dramatically, was well 
considered and always in the picture. 
Mr. Bender’s Gurnemanz is one of the 
noblest figures in opera of the present 
time. Mr. Taucher sang better than he 
has done recently and gave a perform- 
ance of interest. Mme. Matzenauer was 
better in the first and last act than in 
the second. The Flower Maidens’ en- 
semble was excellent. J.A.H. 





The Third “Thais”’ 


The third “Thais” of the current. re- 
vival at the Metropolitan was given 
New Year’s night, with Maria Jeritza 
and Clarence Whitehill again the 
dominating personalities of the cast. 
The only change from previous repre- 
sentations was the appearance of Paolo 


Ananian, in place of Louis D’Angelo, 
as Palemon. Louis Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. 





Jeritza and Ruffo 


Maria Jeritza appeared for the first 
time this season as Santuzza in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” on Jan. 3 at the Metro- 
politan, and repeated her animated im- 
personation of last year, giving particu- 
larly strong dramatic emphasis to the 
scene at the church door with Turiddu. 
This character was admirably drawn by 
Mario Chamlee, and the cast also in- 
cluded Flora Perini as Lola, Marie Matt- 
feld as Lucia, and Italo Picchi as Alfio. 
Robert Moranzoni conducted. “Pag- 
liacci,” performed under Gennaro Papi’s 
baton, was notable for the presence o1 
Edward Johnson as Canio and Titta 
Ruffo as Tonio. Mr. Johnson aroused 
great applause in “Vesti la giubba, ” and 
Mr. Ruffo was warmly greeted in the 
Prologue. Elizabeth Rethberg repeated 





her graphic impersonation of Nedda, and 
Giordani Paltrinieri and Vincenzo Re- 


schiglian were also in the cast. The 
house was crowded. P. J. N. 
A Special “Carmen” 
“Carmen” was given a_ special 


matinée performance Thursday after- 
noon. Florence Easton, this time in a 
black wig in place of the auburn one of 
some previous appearances, was again 
the gypsy temptress, singing and act- 
ing the part with much zest. Orville 
Harrold as Don José was at his best in 
the final scene. Queena Mario again 
sang the part of Micaela very prettily. 
José Mardones gave his big voice to the 
music of Escamillo. Others in the cast 
were Grace Anthony, Henriette Wake- 
field, George Meader, Louis D’Angelo, 
Paolo Ananian and Vencenzo Reschig- 
lian. Miss Galli and Mr. Bonfiglio 
danced. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 


Familiar Cast in ‘“‘Bohéme’’ 


“Bohéme” on Thursday evening brought 
forward a familiar cast. Frances Alda 
again sang Mimi to the Rudolfo of 
Beniamino Gigli. Yvonne D’Arle was 
Musetta and others in the cast were An- 
tonio Scotti,. Léon Rothier, Millo Picco, 
Pietro Audisio, Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Pompilio Malatesta and Robert Leon- 
hardt. Gennaro Papi conducted. 


Telva as ““Brangine”’ 


A policy of rotation, which seems to 
dominate especially the activities of the 
contraltos at the Metropolitan, brought 
forward a new Brangdne in the person 
of Marion Telva at the matinée per- 
formance of “Tristan and Isolde” on 
Jan. 6. The artist’s fluent and warmly- 
colored natural voice found excellent 
scope in the Wagnerian measures, and 
her performance was in general a sym- 
pathetic one. The principals, as at previ- 
ous performances this season, were 
Margaret Matzenauer and Curt Taucher, 
both of whom showed familiar artistry 
in their respective réles. Clarence White- 
hill replaced Mr. Schitzendorf as Kur- 
venal, acting and singing with his ac- 
customed dignity and skil]. The other 
participants were Paul Bender as Kénig 
Marke; Carl Schlegel as Melot; George 
Meader as a Shepherd, and Louis 
D’Angelo as a Steersman. Angelo Bada 
sang the chanty of the unseen Sailor. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted, with full em- 
phasis upon the orchestral score. The 
generally competent stage performance 
was managed by Samuel te a 

R. + . . 





A Benefit “Roméo et Juliette”’ 


The week of opera closed with a bene- 
fit performance of Gounod’s “Roméo et 
Juliette.” Lucrezia Bori and Beniamino 
Gigli were again in the chief réles, head- 
ing a cast which also included Kathleen 
Howard, Giuseppe de Luca, Leon Rothier, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Adamo Didur, Millo Picco, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, William Gustafson 


and Paolo Ananian. Mr. Hasselmans 
conducted. 
*“‘“Roméo” in Brooklyn 


“Roméo et Juliette,” with Lucrezia 
Bori and Beniamino Gigli in the title 
réles, was the attraction at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Tuesday of last 
week. Gounod’s tuneful score still seems 
to hold much of interest for the opera 
goer, particularly when it is sung by 
such a capable cast as that which per- 
formed it on this occasion. Miss Bori 
as Juliette was in very good voice. There 
were times when her tones were a trifle 
hard in quality, but for the most part 
she sang with fine dramatic fervor. Mr. 
Gigli is a singer who always seems to 
give his best—and his best is something 
unusually good. Léon Rothier’s voice 
filled the part of Friar Laurent with 
opulent, glowing tone. Raymonde De- 
launois, Henriette Wakefield, Angelo 
Bada, Giordano Paltrinieri, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Millo Picce, Paolo Ananian, Ed- 





mund Burke (who, unfortunate 
suffering from a severe cold at ¢ 
first Brooklyn appearance) and \ |); 
Gustafson completed the cast. |... 
Hasselmans conducted. 1) 





Mme. Samaroff at Sun. 
Concert 


At the Metropolitan’s Sunda 
concert, Olga Samaroff, pianist, a red 
as special soloist, playing Liszt’s © j),, 
Piano Concerto with the Opera J{oy. 
orchestra, which was led pb 
Eisler; and three Chopin n ihe), 
with her customary art. She w. - yor, 
heartily applauded. Members th 
company who appeared were Cec; ley 
contralto, who sang an unfami : 
from Puccini’s “Edgar”; Morgar 


ton, who presented the Narratiy. f;), 
“Lohengrin”; Frances Peralta, who« 
number was the “Suicidio” fron, “(j,. 
conda”; Queena Mario, who was heap) 
in the Aria of Micaela from “Carmen” 
and Rafaelo Diaz, who went to “fom 
et Juliette” for the air “O, Leve-t 
Soleil.” The orchestra played a Strays 
waltz and Bizet’s Second “L’Arlésjenne” 
Suite. B. B. 





Orchestral Concerts 
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and which only hints at the cuckoo in 
clarinet tones that are woven into the 
tapestry toward the end. 

The Glazounoff symphony would 
scarcely have been important if new, 
which it was not. Agreeably reminiscent, 
as other works of this composer have 
been, it attested a lack of any very vital 
message while emphasizing the craft- 
manship of a skilled if not a daring ar. 
tisan. The fairy of the “Manfred” 
Scherzo might have stepped more lightly, 
but “Don Juan” has seldom wooed more 
strenuously. O. T. 








Conductor Asks Separation under “Enoch 
Arden” Law 


Alessandro Scuri, an assistant con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
petitioned for a separation from his wife, 
Elin L. W. Scuri, in the Supreme Court 
of New York. The petition states that 
the artist has not seen his wife since 
1909, and asks for freedom under the 
so-called “Enoch Arden” statute. The 
court is withholding its decision pending 
a determination of its jurisdiction over 
the union, which was contracted in Rome 
in 1903. 





French Company Will Open in Canada 


The French Comic Opera Company, 
which arrived in New York this week 
for a tour of the United States and 
Canada will open at the St. Denis Thea- 
ter in Montreal on Jan. 15. Inciuded in 
the personnel of the company are Miss 
Bachelet, soprano; Mme. Leo Demoulit, 
mezzo-soprano; Mr. de _  Laquerriert, 
tenor, of the Théatre de la Gaile 


Lyrique; Mr. Andal, baritone, and Mr. 
Roland, who will do the leading come¢y 
roles. Mr. Jacquet is the conductol 
The tour will be managed by J. A. oe 
vin, who was instrumental in bring}! 
Cécile Sorel and the company of te 
Comédie Francaise to this country, 2% 
the booking will be done by the Shuber's 





Son Born to Marie Hertenstein 
CotumBus, OHIO, Jan. 6.—Prof. at 
Mrs. Adolph Waller announce the birt 
of a son, Lynn Theodore, on Dec. ! 


Mrs. Waller, in professional life, is Mat 
Hertenstein, a pianist well known in 
Middle West. Prof. Waller, whom si 
married a year ago, heads ‘the Botan 


Department at Ohio State Univers'ty. 
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PR VIDENCE CHOIRS ACTIVE 
Brewer Cantata and Christmas Music 


Sung—Miss Meisle Heard 
py VIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 6.—The Benef- 


jen. Choral Society gave Brewer's 
Can‘ata “The Holy Night” on Sunday 
afte noon, Dec. 31, in the Beneficent 
Con; regational Church, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Hyde. Assisting the 
yest-d choir of seventy-five voices were 
Mrs. Anna Mason Francis, soprano; 
Ruth E. Nichols, contralto; George W. 
Brown, tenor, and Thomas Owen, bass. 
Preceding the cantata the choir sang 
two Christmas carols, “The City is 
Hushed” and “Noél,” also “And the 
Glory of the Lord” and the “Hallelujah 


Chorus” from the “Messiah.” Fantine 
Paine was the organist. 

The Chopin Club brought Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, to Sayles Memorial 
Hall in a fine program of songs. Her 
colorful voice and _ intelligent inter- 
pretations were applauded by a large 
audience. Helen Hogan and Gene Ware 
laved organ numbers. 

All the churches gave programs of 
Christmas music which were a credit to 
the local choirs. 

Charlotte Lansing is being featured 
on Keith’s vaudeville program at the 
gE. F. Albee Theater here this week. 
Her singing of several operatic numbers 
was far above the average. Miss Lan- 
sing is a native of Syracuse, where she 
was a student at the Syracuse Univer- 
sity College of Fine Arts. Her first 
theatrical experience and training was 
received as a member of the Syracuse 
Opera Association, a community project. 
She has been asked to address musicians 
and business men on the advisability of 
having a community opera organization. 
The movement is being seriously con- 
sidered by influential citizens. 

Mrs. BERNAL C. EDWARDS. 


ABERDEEN HEARS OPERAS 








Visiting Company Sings Three Popular 
Works—New Voices for Orpheus Club 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 6.—The Amer- 
ican Light Opera Company concluded its 
engagement at the Grand Theater on 
Dec. 28. The operas given. were the 
“Mikado,” “Chimes of Normandy” and 
“Bohemian Girl.” They drew fair-sized 
audiences, in spite of extremely bad 
weather. From here the company went 
to Portland to play a return engagement. 
Norma Oura, dancer, has been engaged 
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by the company for the summer season. 
Mr. and Mrs. Verle Keiser were guests 
of Vera Johnston Knight over New 
Year’s Day. Mrs. Keiser was Ruth Brad- 
ley, well-known pianist of Chicago and 
New York. She is teaching at the Wash- 
ington State College at Pullman. Mr. 
Keiser is the manager of the Glee Club 
of the college and the leading tenor. 
They were engaged for the Kiwanis Club 
of Tacoma on Jan. 2. The Keisers were 
married on Christmas Eve in Spokane. 
Arrangements are being made to bring 
the Spargur String Quartet from Seattle 
this month. The Ladies’ Musical Club of 
Hoquiam are sponsoring the concert. 
The Orpheus Club of Aberdeen has 
been supplemented by fifteen women’s 
voices. Rehearsals are continuing and a 
program has been arranged for Feb. 1. 
VERA JOHNSTON KNIGHT. 


DALLAS HEARS CHORAL CLUB 








Municipal Music Commission Sponsors 
First Program of Season 


DALLAS, TEx., Jan. 6.—The Dallas 
Municipal Music Commission, in its first 
concert of the season, presented the Mo- 
zart Choral Club, under the leadership of 
Earle D. Behrends, in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral on the afternoon of Dec. 31. 


Arthur L. Kramer is chairman of the 
Commission and J. C. Phelps had charge 
of arrangements for the concert. 

The club was assisted by the following 
soloists: Mrs. Clyde Walton Hill, or- 
ganist; Walter Paul Romberg, Helen 
Hall and J. Hedley Cooper, violinists; 
Mrs. Williamson Smith, pianist; Mrs. 
Earle D. Behrends, contralto; Earle D. 
Behrends, tenor, and Earle Henry and 
Mrs. Ruth Hudson, club soloists. Mrs. 
Hill played her own composition, “A Sol- 
dier’s Dream.” 

A violin quartet, composed of Walter 
Paul Romberg, Helen Hall, J. Hedley 
Cooper and Earle Behrends, was heard 
to advantage. The club sang in good 
style and with splendid diction, Miss 
Henry and Mrs. Hudson delivering the 
incidental solos delightfully. Mr. Behr- 
ends sang the solo in a chorus from 
Verdi’s “Ernani,” which brought vocifer- 
ous applause. Mrs. Williamson Smith 
gave an excellent piano accompaniment. 

Cora E. BEHRENDS. 





ABERDEEN, S. D. 


Jan. 6.—The Orpheus Club, male 
chorus, Clyde Matson, conductor, gave a 
concert in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Dec. 5, under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. The program 
was made up of choruses, quartets and 
solos. Mr. Matson was the vocal soloist 
and Mr. Brings gave a group of readings. 
Maurene Carpenter accompanied. 





Ralph Leopold, American pianist, was 
one of the guests of honor at the din- 
ner given by the National Arts Club in 
Gramercy Park recently for prominent 
American artists. Later in December 
Mr. Leopold appeared in concert at the 
De Witt Clinton Auditorium. 





Marguerite Le Mans, soprano, was the 
guest of honor at the third annual bazaar 
given under the auspices of the British 
Consul General and his wife, for the 
benefit of Victoria Home for Aged Men 
and Women of Staten Island, on the roof 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania, last month. 
Mme. Le Mans sang songs by Edward 
German and Reginald Clarke. 





Frederick Patton, baritone, has been 
engaged for the Columbus, Ohio, Festival 
on April 23 and 24, singing in perform- 
ances of “Judas Maccabeus” and “Sam- 
son et Dalila.” His January engage- 
ments include appearances in Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., Brooklyn and at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, for the Police 
Square Club. 





Mme. Margaret Nikoloric, pianist, wil! 
be the guest of Charles M. Stieff, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., on Jan. 22 and while 
there she will make recordings for the 
firm’s reproducing piano. On Feb. 10, 
Mme. Nikoloric will be heard as soloist 
at the Verdi Club concert at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, when she will 
play a program of modern and classic 
compositions. 


Germ of New Art Form in American | 
Syncopation, Thinks Hugo Riesenfeld 


MMMM MT 


OICING his conviction that in the 

free rhythm of so-called “jazz” 
America has made her most original 
and important contribution to the musi- 
cal history now being somewhat pain- 
fully evolved, Hugo Riesenfeld, conduc- 
tor, and managing director of two large 
Broadway film theaters, says he be- 
lieves this type of music capable of 
worthwhile development. He instances 
the fact that in Europe the younger 
composers are experimenting with it in 
all seriousness, as is evident in- the in- 
creasing number of piano works 
modelled on the tempo of the “fox trot.” 
That this interest is shown by the ex- 
perimenters, those who are eager to ex- 
tend the boundaries of music and to 
advance, is regarded by Mr. Riesenfeld 
as an especially promising portent. 
Stravinsky and Satie are among the 
composers of Europe who have experi- 
mented in this direction, and in America 
John Alden Carpenter has done some 
interesting work in this medium. 

“Jazz represents in music the desire 
for change and novelty, the spirit of ad- 
venture, of breaking away from con- 
ventions,” he said. “In time it may 
change its form and its name, as so 
many musical forms have changed in 
past centuries. What is regarded as 
unorthodox in one period may later be- 
come the dominant form during a great 
length of time. It was so with the 
Romantic style and later that of 
Wagner. 


The Iniquitous Saraband 


“It is interesting, for instance, to re- 
call that the saraband, which we now 
consider one of the dignified forms of 
composition, was bitterly denounced 
when it found its way into Europe from 
the Orient in the sixteenth century. It 
was suppressed by Philip II in Spain, 
and succeeded in dividing the literary 
world into two bitter factions. Cer- 
vantes is said to have been one of the 
antagonists of this rhythmic form, 
whereas Lope de Vega was its fiery de- 
fender. Its introduction to the French 
court is attributed to the influence of 
Richelieu, who is said to have danced 
before Anne of Austria in a costume of 
the brightest colors. Yet this form, the 
‘jazz’ of that day, later became the 
model for compositions of the masters. 

“The gavotte and the waltz were sub- 
jected to similar opposition a century 
ago. Not many years ago the dances 
of Johann Strauss were considered the 
least serious of music, yet today they 





Photo by Arnold Genthe 


Hugo Riesenfeld, Conductor, and Managing 
Director of the Rialto and_ Rivoli 
Theaters, New York 


are regarded as classics. Brahms was 
wise enough to perceive their value, for 
we know the anecdote which relates that 
he inscribed his photograph sent to 
Strauss with a snatch of the ‘Blue 
Danube,’ with the sentence, ‘Unfortu- 
nately, not written by me.’ Last year 
Ravel’s ‘Le Valse’ was performed, which 
is nothing else than a symphonic study 
of this once condemned ballroom meas- 
ure.” 

Already the early stage of cacophonic 
“jazz,” when individual instruments 
brayed and screamed discordantly, has 
passed, according to Mr. Riesenfeld. He 
has introduced into the programs at the 
Rialto and Rivoli theaters weekly num- 
bers in the new form, which he has or- 
chestrated with a complexity equalling 
that of most symphonic music. 

“T like this music, I will say frankly,” 
he says, “but not those examples in 
which cowbells ring continuously— 
exhibitions which have already grown 
passé. The most precious element in 
so-called ‘jazz’ is its syncopation, the 
shifting of rhythms, its unexpected ac- 
cents and opportunities for elaborate 
contrapuntal and harmonic combina- 
tions. In this there lurks the germ 
of an art-form which, like the saraband, 
the gavotte and the waltz, may in time 
take its place among the forms of ex- 
pression which we are pleased to call 
‘classic’.” R. M. KNERR. 





Francis Moore, pianist, who has been 
heard in two successful New York re- 
citals in the last year, will give his first 
Chicago recital in the Rachel Bussy Kin- 
solving Series at the Blackstone Theater 
on the afternoon of Feb. 11. Forthcom- 
ing engagements include recitals at Miss 
Spence’s School, New York; Miss Por- 
ter’s School in Farmington, Conn., and 
with Merle Alcock, contralto, in Morris- 
town, N. J. 





Among the guests of honor at the re- 
cent winter concert of the Brooklyn 
Chaminade Club were Gianni Viafora, 
the artist, and his wife, Mme. Gina Cia- 
parelli-Viafora, New York voice teacher. 
The president of the organization is Mrs. 
Theodore Martin Hardy. 





Frederick W. Vanderpool, composer, 
conducted memorial services for the Elks 
in both Asbury Park and Red Bank, 
N. J., recently. He was assisted by 
Emily Beglin, soprano; Alice Louise 
Mertens, contralto; Don Fiser, baritone, 
and George Reimherr, tenor. 





After spending the Christmas holidays 
at her home in Norfolk, Va., Grace 
Kerns, soprano, is preparing for several 
concert engagements, among which is a 
recital at Mercersburg Academy, Pa. 


FAIRFIELD, |OWA 


Jan. 6.—-A program of original com- 
positions by Catherine McFarland 
Dwight and Isabelle Matson Hofmann of 
Ottumwa was given at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Fairfield Music 
Club on Dec. 11. The assisting artists 
were Mrs. E. V. Hoppe, pianist; Mildred 
Swenson, violinist; Mrs. Manley Stevens, 
’cellist, and Mrs. Paul Stoltz, soprano. 





W. Spencer Jones, of the firm of 
Haensel and Jones, whg has been serious- 
ly sick in a New York hospital for many 
weeks, is on the way to recovery. 
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Piano Is Most “‘ Personal’’ of Musical 


Instruments, John Meldrum Believes 


UINLASAANAA 1144648000 00N00000A000000A00UUUUGUQLAUQNAQNQAQNOUULUUOUOUUUOUOLAUOANOULONGUGGESEOCE ASSESSES VATS NANETTE 


HE general popularity of the piano, 
that instrument which has long been 
a classic unit of the furniture of the 
home, is not the result of some arbitrary 
choice of the householder. According to 


John Meldrum, pianist, the satisfaction 
which the listener finds in this instru- 
ment is the result of the complex tonal 
effects which it is capable of producing, 
and also of its peculiar adaptability for 
conveying fully and directly the message 
of the performer. 

“What a remarkably ‘personal’ instru- 
ment the piano is! It is capable of im- 
pressing upon auditors with unique thor- 
oughness the personality of the artist or 
the character of a work,” Mr. Meldrum 
said recently. “If music has any value, 
that fact may be determined by playing 
it over on the piano. We frequently hear 
composers say that their compositions 
for orchestra show to advantage only 
when presented by an orchestra, and 
that they should never be judged when 
played upon the piano. This, it seems to 
me, is only an excuse for hiding utterly 
worthless stuff under a maze of orchestral 
coloring. If a composition has real musi- 
cal attributes, they may be easily dis- 
cerned when played upon the piano. 

“In fact, the piano is such a peculiarly 
personal instrument that it is possible for 
the works of certain composers to be prop- 
erly set forth only by their creator. I 
have in mind the compositions of a dis- 
tinguished American composer, also a 
pianist of note, which rise to the point 
of greatness when performed by him. Yet 
I cannot imagine just what the impres- 
sion would be if they were to be played 
by some one else!” 


How to Make Up Progams 


Concerning the problem of constructing 
recital programs that shall both interest 
and edify, Mr. Meldrum advocates giving 
a hearing to the works of composers of 
all schools, but to no one composer ex- 
clusively. He said: 

“In any subject under discussion it 
sems to me there are three points of 
view: the insanely conservative, the 
sanely rational, and the insanely revo- 
lutionary. It is so in the art of making 
a program for one’s concert tours. The 
standard Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Liszt represents the first named element 
and the entire ultra-modern list the last. 
Two such programs might be likened, re- 
spectively, to a constant harking back to 
the intentions of our forefathers as 
against the waving of the red flag of 
bolshevism. Personally neither extreme 
interests me except under very unusual 
circumstances, such as a program of the 
first group played by a Rachmaninoff, a 
Paderewski, or a Hofmann, with Bachaus 
and Dohnanyi, not to mention Siloti, 





John Meldrum, Pianist 


thrown in. Or one of the third as exe- 
cuted by an ultra-modernist of the first 
rank. 

“There is one point that an artist must 
consider in selecting his programs, and 
that is a matter of psychology. It fre- 
quently seems to me that a performer 
gets much more pleasure out of giving a 
recital than the listeners do from listen- 
ing to it. There are certain works, such 
as the Schumann ‘Kreisleriana’ and the 
Beethoven Sonata, Op. 106, both among 
the greatest compositions of their respec- 
tive composers, not to be understood 
without being studied thoroughly. How 
is it possible for an audience of mixed 
musical intelligence to get their signifi- 
cance in one hearing? In programs, as in 
life, one must avoid the conventional, but 
must not go too far toward the uncon- 
ventional.” 

Mr. Meldrum studied piano with Leo- 
pold Godowsky, Mme. Sina Lichtmann 
and at the University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, under Albert Lockwood. He 
is also proficient as organist. He was 
chosen as first soloist with the new Buf- 
falo Symphony, under Arnold Cornelis- 
sen. He will be heard extensively this 
season in programs of works by Brahms, 
César Franck, Scriabine and American 
composers, including Deems Taylor and 
Emerson Whithorne. Mr. Meldrum has 
been for several seasons under the man- 
agement of Haensel and Jones. 

R. M. K. 





READING, PA. 


Jan. 6.—Frances Alda of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company made her reap- 
pearance in this city at the second Haage 
concert jn the Strand Theater on Dec. 14. 
The outstanding numbers on the pro- 
gram were an old Christmas Carol har- 
monized by Arnold Bax, “Un Bel Di,” 
from “Madama _ Butterfly,” and two 
thrilling songs by Rachmaninoff entitled, 
“Kakoie Stchastie” and “Soldatskaia.” 
Throughout the recital Mme. Alda ex- 
hibited fine interpretative powers and 
beauty of voice. Lester Hodges accom- 
panied and was also heard in a group of 
piano solos. WALTER HEATON. 





Robert Ringling, who has been singing 
with marked success with the San Carlo 
Opera Company, was scheduled for a 
recital in Florida this month. He re- 
joins Fortune Gallo’s organization in St. 
Louis later in the month. 
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FRANKLIN, PA. 


Jan. 6.—An excellent Christmas pro- 
gram was given at the regular meeting 
of the Monday Evening Musical Society 
in the Franklin Public Library, Monday 
evening, Dec. 18. Singing by club mem- 
bers and the Methodist Episcopal Quar- 
tet was excellent. Ata business meeting 
held before the program, it was decided 
to organize a junior section of the so- 
ciety with Mrs. Harry Bryer as director. 
The American Lyceum Course recently 
presented Georgie Price, harpist and vio- 
linist, and Katherine Fahnestock, reader 
and accompanist. The harpist won the 
hearty appreciation of her audience and 
the reader, who gave delightful sketches 
of the Eighteenth Century in costume, 
was also well received. 

Mrs. J. H. FOQUET. 





NEWARK, OHIO 


Jan. 6—wWilliam Wylie, tenor, and 
Edwin Stainbrook, pianist, appeared 
here in joint recital recently under the 
auspices of the American Legion. Mau- 
rice Dumesnil, pianist, attracted a large 
audience on Dec. 12, and presented inter- 
estingly a fine program. This concert 
was under the local management of H. 
F. Moniger. JAMES SCHIFF. 





NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Jan. 6.—The San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany was heard at the Cataract Theater 
on New Year’s Eve, presenting the fa- 
miliar double bill of “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci.” In the first work, which 
was conducted by Carlo Peroni, Stella 
De Mette was an admirable Santuzza; 
Romeo Boscacci sang the part of Turid- 


du; Anita Klinova, Lola; Giuseppe Inter- 
rante, Alfio, and Alice Homer, Mama 
Lucia. in “Pagliacci,” which was led by 
Mr. Franchetti, the singers included: 
Sofia Charlebois as Nedda; Amador 
Famadas as Canio; Richard Bonelli as 
Tonio; Mr. Interrante as Silvio, and 
Francesco Curci as Beppe. The possi- 
bility of a return engagement for several 
performances by the company is being 
discussed locally. 





CANTON HAILS SOPRANO 
HOME FOR SONG RECITAL 





Wooster Alumni Hear College Junior 
Over Radiophone—Heinroth in 
Organ Recital 


CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 6.—Magdaline 


Erbland, soprano, was warmly welcomed 
by a large audience when she appeared 
in the City Auditorium recently after an 
absence of three years, during which 
time she has been pursuing her studies 
in New York with Gennaro M. Cur¢i. 
Miss Erbland was formerly well-known 
here as a church soloist, and as a 
promising pupil of Mrs. Martin Boyer. 
Anna Case on one of her visits to Can- 
ton, heard her sing and interested her- 
self in her behalf. At her recital Miss 
Erbland showed fine interpretative 
powers and beauty of tone. She was 
assisted by Henry Abbott, flautist. 

Dr. Charles Heinroth, organist, of 
Pittsburgh, gave an excellent program 
in the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
on Dec. 18, under the auspices of the 
Canton Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. Martin Boyer and Mrs. Lorraine 
Peter Adams gave a short program be- 
fore the Woman’s Club on Dec. 15. 

In the course of the celebration of 
Wooster College Day 2000 alumni of the 
college heard a radiophone program 
which included songs by Esther Mc- 
Dowell, contralto, a junior at the college, 
and numbers by two of the college fa- 
culty, Mrs. H. C. Crain, pianist, and 
H. C. Crain, violinist. Margaret McKay, 
soprano, and the Men’s Glee Club were 
also heard. RALPH L. MYERS. 





Evelyn MacNevin Sings in London, Ont. 


LONDON, ONT., Jan. 6.—Evelyn Mac- 
Nevin, contralto, received a warm wel- 
come in her recent recital under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Music Club in the 
Masonic Temple. She possesses a beau- 
tiful voice of wide range and power, 
organ-like in the lower tones and full and 
clear in the upper range and of fine tim- 
bre throughout. She also has youth and 
beauty and a charming manner which 
add to her attractiveness as a singer. 
Her program included old Italian airs, 
two numbers by Rachmaninoff, Kramer’s 
“The Great Awakening,” “The Bird” by 
Dwight Fiske and songs in French by 
Staub and Hahn. She was assisted by 
Whitney Scherer, pianist, who made new 
friends by his brilliant playing of sev- 
eral solos, and Carl Brunner, accom- 
panist. The singer gave a recital in 
Chatham, her birthplace, two days be- 
fore her appearance in London. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 6—An evening of operatic 
scenes, by vocal students of the Peabody 
Conservatory, given on Dec. 19, afforded 
these members of the Opera Class, under 
the baton of Barron Berthald, an op- 
portunity to display their training. 
John Wilbourn, Richard Ford, Thomas 
Mengert and Barron Berthald sang the 
male roles. Elizabeth Richardson, 
Katherine Melson, Jeanette Shenton, 
Charlotte Rhodda, Josephine McLaughlin 
and Irma Payne showed the results of 
excellent coaching. Scenes from “Il 
Trovatore,” “Der  Freischiitz,” and 
“Aida” were presented, with piano ac- 
companiments supplied by Virginia C. 
Blackhead and Florence Walden. 





NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Jan. 6.—At a concert recently given 
by the Woman’s Choral Club, under the 
baton of William Hamilton, Helen 
Eubank, soprano soloist, sang Bishop’s 
“Lo Here the Gentle Lark,” Lucille 
Tilghman, contralto, gave Cadman’s 
Song of.the Robin Woman from “Shane- 
wis,” and Mrs. Grace Ellis, soprano, 
sang Handel’s “Care Salve.” Mable 
Maxon was an artistic accompanist, and 
J. Luther of Fortress Monroe played a 
flute obbligato to the Bishop number. 

RUSSELL COFER. 





Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist, who 
recently returned to the United States, 
is making his third American tour under 
the direction of the Metropolitan Musi- 
cal Bureau. 





Darius Milhaud 
Missiorary of «S: x” 














[Continued from page 3] - 

The Tango was another short joyq. 
ment full of “pep,” (there is no othe, 
word for it), and between the ay. 
Satie had written: “The Tango th, 
Devil’s dance. That is why I like . He 
and his wife and his children a 4 }j, 
domestics dance it to keep cool!’ : 


closing phrase was marked to be 
“hypocritically.” Is not all this : -regj.. 
tible? And could it be the w 
anyone except a man “fifty-six ye 
young” as Elbert Hubbard used t 
For a sense of humor keeps one 
when all other things fail, thoug!, 
knows which is cause and which 
“Speaking of humor” said M: 
haud, “we had no end of fun composing 
pantomime-ballets. The plot of my ‘Ip 
Boeuf sur le Toit,’ briefly concer) 


S an 
episode in a bar in poor ‘dry’ America. 
The characters, you see, all wear masks 
made several times larger than life ang 
the action is all done in retarded motion 


like a cinema. In the bar is the sign, 
‘Only Milk Drunk Here,’ but true to life 
—realism, you see, rather than impres. 
sionism!—you can get what you want. 
While the customers are having cock. 
tails, a policeman raids the place and 
is about to arrest everyone present when 
someone has the brilliant idea of drop. 
ping the ventilator in the roof sudden|; 


on the policeman’s head which de- 
capitates him! One of the women then 
does a Salome dance around the police- 


man’s head, and the ballet ends in gen- 
eral merriment, jazz of course!” 

“So, you see, although we may be 
called ‘advanced’ and ‘radical’ and al! 
manner of unpleasant things, we have 
not lost our sense of humor, so perhaps 
there is hope for us after all.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 





Give Opera Scenes in Gooding, Idaho 


GOODING, IDAHO, Jan. 6.—A _ remark- 
able musical event for a town of this 
size was given in the Schubert Theater 
recently. It was the result of untiring 
effort on the part of Mrs. Lillie Sang 
Collins, who resigned her position on the 
staff of the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York, some years ago on account of 
her husband’s health. They came West 
and settled on a ranch, and for the last 
five years Mrs. Collins has carried on her 
work as director of the music depart- 
ment of Gooding Methodist Episcopal 
College. She has discovered some un- 
usual talent among the people of the 
district—people who, for the most part, 
have heard little or no music. With this 
material she produced and _ directed 
scenes from “Samson et Dalila,” “Aida,” 
“Madama Butterfly” and “Lakmé,” 4! 
given in costume. Those who sang were 
Flora Eubanks, Hester Bennett Gooding, 
Marion Green, Louise Gooding Schubert, 
Dorothy Sims, Ray Melton, George Co!- 
lins, Clarence Tolman, Clyde Whitman, 
Earle Denham, Dannie Hayden and 
Dallas McNeil. Of these, Flora Eubanks, 
Ray Melton and Marion Green are young 
singers of great promise, each possessing 
a voice of unusual range and beauty. 





QUINCY, ILL. 


Jan. 6—A _ quartet consisting 0 
Olive Kline, soprano; Elsie Baker, ¢o2- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 


Royal Dadmun, baritone, was heard in 4 
program given under the auspices 0 
Quincy College on Dec. 5. The Quincy 
Music Club, at its meeting on Dec. 1), 
sponsored a program on the orator 
under the leadership of Mrs. Frances Z. 
Mourning. Lulu M. Felt and George F. 
Davis played Bach’s Second Organ (0n- 
certo. Mrs. Mabel H. Arnold, soprano: 
Frances Eldred, pianist, and a_ violll 
septet were also heard. A piano recita 
was given by Gertrude Henneman at 5‘ 
Mary’s Academy on Dec. 18. 

; L. M. FELT. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, will p!ay 
a number of his own compositions at the 
charity concert in Town Hall, New York, 
on the evening of Jan. 14. The other art 
ists who will be heard are Anna Melt 
chik, contralto, and Joseph Borissoff, v!° 


linist. 
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DAMROSCH ASSUMES 
WINNEAPOLIS BATON 


“Guest” Conductor of Sym- 
phony Greeted at Debut— 
Schubert Club Concert 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 
sr, PauL, MINN., Jan. 6.—Walter 
-osch, the season’s third “guest” 





m 
oe tor of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
made his bow in a program of interest 
given at the Auditorium on Jan. 4. There 
was no soloist. The program was the 
frst of a series of six under Mr. Dam- 
rosch. 


An enthusiastic demonstration by the 


audience greeted the conductor upon his 
entrance, and hearty applause was the 
order of the evening. Included in the 
program was Mr. Damrosch’s own ar- 
rangement of the Polonaise from Beetho- 
yen’s Serenade for Strings, Op. 8, and 
an arrangement by Leopold Damrosch of 
the Air for G String from Bach’s Suite 
No. 3. Dvorak’s familiar “New World” 
Symphony was given an appreciative 
reading, which stressed clarity of the 
melodic line. The Bacchanale from 
“Tannhauser” and Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” 
Overture completed a thoroughly enjoy- 
able program. 

The Schubert Club presented five pro- 
fessional members in a concert of music 
for voice, piano and violin, on Jan. 3. 
The artists were Agnes Rast Synder, 
contralto; Marion Baerstein-Bearmann, 
violinist, and Margrethe Pettersen, 
Katherine Hoffmann and Louise Lupien 
Jenkins, pianists. 





GALLO FORCES GIVE NINE 
OPERAS IN BUFFALO WEEK 





Large Audiences Attend Performances of 
Works Including “Faust,” “Aida” 
and “Otello” 


BurFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 6.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company ended a 
successful local engagement on New 
Year’s eve, under the local management 
of Mai Davis Smith. With but one ex- 
ception, all of the operas given were pre- 
sented to audiences that filled the Shu- 
bert-Teck Theater. 


A representative audience attended the 
opening performance on Christmas night 
of “Madama Butterfly,” with Tamaki 
Miura, Japanese soprano, as Cio-Cio San; 
Anita Klinova as Suzuki; Ruggiero Bald- 
rich as Pinkerton, and Mario Valle as 
Sharpless. On Tuesday Edith DeLys was 
the Leonora, and Romeo Boscacci the 
Alvaro, in “Forza Del Destino.” Other 
works of the week included “Faust,” 
“Otello,” “Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci”; “Lucia,” substi- 
tuted on Saturday afternoon for “Marta” 
and “Aida.” Anna Fitziu, Marie Rap- 
pold, Josephine Lucchese, Manuel Sala- 
var, Richard Bonelli, Sofia Charlebois, 
Stella DeMette and Francesco Curci were 
other leading artists heard. 

The Russian Grand Opera Company 
presented by S. Hurok, under the aus- 
pices of the Musical Arts Club, was 
scheduled to open a subsequent series of 
performances on Jan. 8. 

FRANK W. BALCH. 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


Jan. 8—The Musical Clubs of Col- 
gate University recently gave their an- 
nual Christmas concert in Memorial 
Jhapel, and were assisted by the Little 
‘ymphony of the University. An inter- 
‘sting trip has just been completed by 
the Musical Clubs, in the course of which 
€y appeared with singers from Co- 
umbia University at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, and gave a concert at the 


re School of Fine Arts in Sara- 
a. 








McCONNELSVILLE, OHIO 


Jan. 6—An audience that packed 
‘very available seat and all standing 
‘pace in the Twin City Theater heard the 
hegram of Christmas music given by 

e Muskingum Valley Music Club re- 
“ently. A chorus of 100 children sang 
‘trols for the first part of the program. 
i © adult chorus of eighty voices sang 
“atthews’ cantata, “The Story of Christ- 
re The soloists were Daisey Beckett 
“iddleton, mezzo-soprano; Harry Betz, 
yor, and Omar Wilson, baritone. Omar 

“son conducted the performance. 


FISCHER WITH SYMPHONY 
DURING ABSENCE OF GANZ 





St. Louis Newspaper Will Give Five Con- 
certs for School Children—Opera 
Chorus Begins Work 


St. Louis, Jan. 6.—At last Sunday’s 
concert Frederick Fischer conducted the 
St. Louis Symphony, in the absence of 
Mr. Ganz. He played the special “Epi- 
logue” music which he composed for the 
Missouri Centennial celebration last year. 
It was cordially received. Heuberger’s 
Overture, “Struwwelpeter,” the Scherzo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
and Ferrari’s “Dance of the Camorrists” 
were the principal numbers, while extras 
in lighter vein filled out the program. 
The soloist was Amie Guth Punshon, con- 
tralto, who sang an aria from “The 
Prophet.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has again 
engaged the entire Symphony for a series 
of five concerts which they will give to 
the school children of the city. The con- 
certs were such a success last year that 
they decided to repeat the gift. Admis- 
sion is free to the children. 

The opening session of the Chorus 
School of the Municipal Opera took place 
‘this week and over 250 attended. Wil- 
liam Parsons is director and indications 
point to an enrolment of over 300 as it 
gets under way. Max Koenigsberg of the 
Executive Productions Committee gave a 
short address. A chorus of 100 will 
finally be selected. HERBERT W. Cost. 


CHALIAPIN LEADS LIST 
OF PITTSBURGH EVENTS 





Orpheus Quartet and Apo'lo Chorus Give 
Public Programs of Interest— 
Carols in Church Concert 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 6.—Feodor Chalia- 
pin, operatic bass, was presented in re- 
cital by Edith Taylor Thomson at Syria 
Mosque on Jan. 1. The celebrated Rus- 
sian singer received an ovation both for 
his magnificent voice and the value of 
the program given. Particular mention 
must also be accorded Max Rabinowitch, 
pianist, for his work as accompanist and 
soloist. 

The Art Society presented the Orpheus 
Quartet in a program at Carnegie Music 
Hall on Jan. 5. 

The Pittsburgh-Apollo Male Chorus, 
led by Harvey B. Gaul, gave its Twelfth 
Night Candle Service at Calvary Episco- 
pal Church on the same evening. The 
soloists were Chester Humphries, tenor, 
and Chester Knouss, Dr. Russell H. Kirk, 
Frederick G. Rogers and George L. Kirk, 
baritones. Three organists, Marianne 
Genet, Frederic Lotz and Daniel Phillips, 
participated. 

A musical program of unusual interest 
was given at St. Stephen’s Church, Se- 
wickley, under the direction of Arthur 
B. Jennings, Jr., on Dec. 31. Carols, in- 
cluding many new works, were featured. 

RICHARD KOUNTZ. 





THOUSANDS HEAR “MESSIAH” 





Denver Municipal Chorus Sings to Huge 
Throng—Elman Greeted in Recital 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 6.—An audience 
estimated at 11,000 persons of whom 1500 
were standees heard a performance of 


Handel’s “Messiah” given by the Denver 
Municipal Chorus on the afternoon of 
Dec. 31, at the Auditorium, and many 
were turned away. If any further evi- 
dence were needed to prove the increas- 
ing responsiveness of this public to the 
city’s generous music program, the great 
outpouring on this occasion supplied that 
evidence. 

The Municipal Chorus of about 200 
voices was supported by an orchestra of 
forty pieces and the great organ. The 
soloists were prominent local choir sing- 
ers, Agnes Clark Glaister, soprano; 
Bessie Dade Hughes, contralto; Robert 
H. Edwards, tenor, and Ben Henry 
Smith, bass. Clarence Reynolds was 
the conductor and Clarence Sharp at 
the organ succeeded admirably in blend- 
ing that huge instrument with the or- 
chestra. Mr. Reynolds had re-organized 
the Municipal Chorus after several 
months’ inactivity, only a few weeks 
ago, and in view of this brief prepara- 
tion he presented a surprisingly smooth 
and spirited performance. His thorough 
familiarity with the work was at all 
times evident and he held both vocal and 
instrumental forces well in hand. Solo- 
ists, chorus and conductor shared in the 
appreciative applause of the vast audi- 
ence. Prior to the performance Mayor 
Bailey was called to the plaform and 
presented with a bouquet by a repre- 
sentative of the Municipal Chorus, re- 
sponding in a brief speech to pledge 
anew his faith in the value of music as 
a factor in civic life. 

Mischa Elman, already a great favor- 
ite here, appeared on Jan. 1, on the 
Oberfelder subscription course and at- 
tracted the largest audience of the sea- 
son. Playing with his accustomed 
warmth and vigor, Mr. Elman aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm. Joseph Bo- 
nime was a splendid accompanist. 

J. C. WILcox. 





APPLETON, WIS. 


Jan. 6.—Christmas week was ushered 
in with a great indoor performance of a 
Pageant of the Nativity under the leader- 
ship of Dean Waterman of Lawrence 
Conservatory of Music. The music of 
the pageant, taken from Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,’” Maunder’s “Bethlehem” and 
Buck’s “Coming of the King,” was sung 
by the combined. choirs of _ several 
churches. The Pageant was in five epi- 
sodes with carols sung as interludes. It 
is proposed to give a similar work at 
both Christmas and Easter, annually. 





NEWARK, N. J.—The Puccini Grand 
Opera Company’s recent performance of 
“Rigoletto” drew a large audience to 
the Broad Street Theater. Among the 
singers were Domenico Diaz, Millo Picco, 
Olive Cornell, and Luigi Dalle Molle. 
The conductor was Anthony Dell’Orefice. 


PLANS MORE FREE MUSIC 





Wilmington Commission Increases Con- 
certs—Hempel in Recital 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 6.—It has 
been decided by the Municipal Music 
Commission to give two series of free 
public concerts this season instead of 
one as last year. Of these one will be 
given in the auditorium of the Wilming- 
ton High School, on Tuesday evenings, 
and the other on Sunday afternoons in 


the new auditorium of the First Central 
Presbyterian Church. 

The programs will be presented by 
local musical organizations and_indi- 
vidual musicians. Among organizations 
which already have volunteered their 
services are the Orpheus Club, Orpheus 
Mixed Quartet, Westminster Choral So- 
ciety, Philharmonic Band and the newly 
formed Students’ Orchestra. Sunday 
afternoon concerts of a secular nature 
will be something entirely new in Wil- 
mington. 

Mrs. Marie H. Haughey, chairman of 
the Wilmington prize song contest com- 
mittee, has reported to the commission 
that none of the manuscripts submitted 
is deemed suitable for the purpose in- 
tended. The commission has therefore 
decided to hold a competition, first for 
words for a city song, and then for a 
musical setting, instead of asking for 
both together. 

The concert by Frieda Hempel, at the 
Playhouse, under auspices of the Dela- 
ware Musical Association, was a great 
success. Coenraad Bos gave several 
piano solos, and Louis P. Fritze, flautist, 
gained much praise by his work. In- 
cluding encores, Mme. Hempel sang no 
less than sixteen times. 

THOMAS HILL. 





WATERLOO, IOWA 


Jan. 6.—A course in music is offered 
in the High School here for the first time 
this year as a regular subject with 
credits. Grace Ullemeyer, music direc- 
tor, devotes all her time to the High 


School music instruction. Mary Nancy 
Graham is violin instructor. Violin 
teaching was begun last year in the 


grade schools with Miss Graham as in- 
structor. Many of the pupils in the 
grades are now able to play easy orches- 
tral music. BELLE CALDWELL. 





OIL CITY, PA. 


Jan. 6.—The Christmas cantata, “The 
Nativity,” was given at a special musical 
service at the Good Hope Lutheran 
Church recently under the leadership of 
Mary M. Reimann, choir director at the 
church. The solo parts were sung by 
Mrs. Harry Hill, Geraldine Biltz, Edna 
Baumbach and Mrs. Richard Thomas, the 


OLD PHILADELPHIA 
CUSTOM IS REVIVED 


Palestrina Choir Sings at New 
Year’s Reception—London 
String Quartet Heard 


By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6.—The old Phila- 
delphia custom of the New Year’s re- 
ception was revived by the Art Alliance, 
and the handsome Rittenhouse Square 
clubhouse was crowded Monday after- 
noon by persons distinguished in music 
and the other arts. The Palestrina 
Choir, under the baton of its devoted 
conductor, Nicola Montani, gave two pro- 
grams of appropriate numbers, includ- 
ing several excerpts from the old ecclesi- 





astical composers, whose a_ cappella 
works the Palestrinians sing so excel- 
lently. 


An admirable program was well given 
at the seventh of this season’s series of 
free Sunday afternoon programs in the 
foyer of the Academy of the Fine Arts. 
The participants were Helen Buchanan 
Hitner, soprano, and the Philharmonic 
String Quartet, consisting of Harry 
Aleinikoff, A. Gorodetsky, Henry Elkan 
and A. Stiegel, all members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

The London String Quartet was the 
distinguished attraction brought by the 
Matinée Musical Club for its fortnightly 
“afternoon” at the Bellevue-Stratford 
last Tuesday. Two of the members also 
contributed to the program: Mildred 
Jones Schneider, soprano, and Lilian 
Holmstead Frazer, contralto. 

Hans Kindler, ’cellist, and Noah H. 
Swayne, bass, gave a recital under the 
auspices of the American Friends’ Ser- 
vice Committee at the Academy of Music. 
Mr. Swayne, a pupil of W. Warren Shaw, 
gave admirable expression to songs by 
Schubert, Huhn and other composers, 
and Mr. Kindler was advantageously 
heard in choice numbers for his instru- 
ment. 

The several musical organizations con- 
nected with Girard College gave a fine 
program Christmas week in the college 
chapel. The band, orchestra, glee club 
and “junior hundred,’ composed of 
treble voices, were heard. Some of the 
Old English and Old French airs were 
particularly interesting. 


VISITORS IN WASHINGTON 


Cartot and Marguerite D’Alvarez Heard 
in Recitals 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—T. Arthur 
Smith, Inc., opened the concert season of 
the new year with Alfred Cortot, pianist, 
on Jan. 4, in a program of great interest, 
a unique feature of which was the entire 
series of twenty-four Preludes of Chopin. 
Other numbers included works of Schu- 
mann, Debussy, Ravel, Albeniz and Liszt. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, was 
presented in recital by T. Arthur Smith, 
Inc., on Jan. 5. The artist delighted her 
large audience with selections from “Car- 
men” and songs by Hahn, Debussy, 
Tabuyo and Hageman. She was enthusi- 
astically received and lengthened her 
program with several encores. Lois 
Maier, who was the accompanist, not only 
supported the singer admirably, but dis- 
played her ability as a soloist in the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of Song” 
and a Brahms Capriccio. 











The Secrets of 
Svengali 


On Singing, Singers, 
Teachers and Critics 


By J. H. DUVAL 


“Don’t pass it over, singers, it’s 
written for you—to help you.” 
— N.Y. Tribune 


$2 at All Music Dealers 
and Booksellers 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SEATTLE, WASH.—Recitals by pupils 
of A. W. Whistler, piano; Gertrude 
Drumm, piano, and John Shafer, violin, 
have been given recently. 

co * * 


BROWNSVILLE, TEX.—Florine Pierce 
has organized a chorus of little girls, 
who sang in the Christmas music given 
in the Episcopal Church on Christmas 
Eve. 

* * * 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—A musical depart- 
ure was inaugurated recently by the 
Diamond National Bank. Throughout 
Christmas week the Diamond National 
Bank Chorus sang Christmas carols in 
the main banking hall at the noon hour. 

* * * 


SALEM, ORE.—The Salem Women’s 
Club Chorus, conducted by Paul Petri, 
gave the first of the season’s concerts 
lately at the First Methodist Church. 
Stewart Wendall Tully, Dorothy Pierce 
and Mrs. William Frederick Gaskins as- 
sisted. 


x» * 
NortH ADAMS, MAss.—Jesse Hadfield, 
who ‘recently completed twenty-five 


years’ service as organist of the Con- 
gregational Church, was presented with 
a gold watch by C. Q. Richmond, chair- 
man of the music committee of the 
church. 
* 4 * 
Detroit, MicH.—The soloists heard in 
a radio concert broadcast from the sta- 
tion of the Free Press recently included 
the following: Elizabeth Thorpe, Mar- 
guerite Ballard and Grace Miller, pian- 
ists; William Yeagla, saxophone player, 
and Mrs. W. Frederic Jackson, contralto. 
a + * 


IPSWICH, MAss.—Vera Blaisdell, 
Ardace Savore, Madeline Mitchell and 
Frances Ross, pianists; Gladys Winch, 
Ethel Sheppard and Emma Bailey, so- 
pranos, and Clifton Burk, baritone, were 
presented in a recital at the home of 
their teacher, Eben H. Bailey, recently. 
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TRENTON, N. J.—At the Christmas 
Vesper Service held at the Y. W. C. A. 
Ethel May Servis, soprano, appeared as 
soloist and sang “There ere Shep- 
herds,” by John Powell Scott. Her ac- 
companist was Frank L. Gardiner. Mrs. 
Servis is a pupil of Harry Colin Thorpe. 

ca * * 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—With a chorus 
of 100 voices, the students of the White 
Plains High School presented “The Bells 
of Beaujolais,” by Coerne, before a large 
audience lately. The program was ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Organization of the White Plains 
High School. ap 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Hannah Shippee 
Edwards entertained about forty stu- 
dents and friends at a Christmas tree 
party at the Conservatory on Dec. 30. 
All students took active part in the in- 
formal program of songs, piano and vio- 
lin numbers, recitations and whistling 
solos. 

* * * 

FRANKFORT, IND.—The Matinée Musi- 
cale Chorus, consisting of seventy-five 
voices, celebrated Christmas by singing 
“The Christ Child” by Hawley, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Caroline 
Sims, leader, was assisted by Dean Mc- 
Murray, pianist, and Bertha Caldwell, 
organist. 

* * * 

Des MoINEs, Iowa.—A program of 
unusual interest was given in the large 
University Church Auditorium by 400 
singers from the different public schools 
of the city, under the leadership of 
Alfred Smith, music supervisor. 
Robert Parker, boy soprano, was soloist 
and displayed a well trained voice. 

« * * 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Robert S. Flag- 
ler, organist, was assisted by Adelaide 
Michaels, soprano; Mary Bogardus, con- 
tralto, and Riccardo De Sylva, violinist, 
in a recent service in Christ Episcopal 
Church which was broadcast for the first 
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time. The speaker of the day was Grew, soprano; John Claire Mon: ;) of AL 
Professor George S. Nettleton, acting Portland, baritone, and John B. § efor 
president of Vassar College. tenor, were the soloists. Lucile E ,, .; Mi cant 


* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—A large audience 
heard the annual piano recital by pupils 
of the Misses Maull at South Side High 
School Auditorium. Among the students 
taking part were Helen Maull, Evelyn 
Folsom, Irma Fensel, Carol Atz, Frieda 
Koehler, Beulah van Volkenburgh, Emma 
Mitchel and Marie Hansen. The soloist 
was John Hamilton, baritone. 

* * © 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Elizabeth Hoben 
presented several of her vocal and piano 
students in a recital given in the Lincoln 
High School Auditorium lately. Soloists 
included Anna Duggan, Shirley Cohen, 
Marjorie Beckley, Edward Warrings- 
ford, Bertha MacShwan, Dorothy 
Thomas, Helen Ellis, Frederick Dorn, 
Mignon Bushnell, Melba Hansen, Robert 
Nelson, Valkyrie Larson, Marguerite 
Jaeger, Anna Albin and Arthur Hender- 
son. 

* * * 

SAN FRANCcIsco.—An instructive reci- 
tal was given at the studio of Hermann 
Genss on Dec. 21. The program included 
arias from Haydn’s “Creation” and “The 
Seasons,” Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” 
and “Joshua,” Gluck’s “Orpheus” and 
Donizetti’s “La Favorita.” A group of 
four songs composed by Mr. Genss were 
sung by Greta Lagerholm. Scenes from 
the second act of “Martha” and a 
ballade and duet from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” the last sung by Mr. Genss 
and Ruth Mullen, proved enjoyable. 

* * * 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A recital at the 
Eastman School at Washington, D. C., 
given recently, afforded some Maryland 
pupils public opportunity of disclosing 
their talent and training. A program of 
attractive music, appropriate to the sea- 
son, was played by Alice Huston, Emily 
Viola Dunn, Sara Dolph Firestone, 
Joseph Slingluff, Dorothy Vernon, Louise 
Marie Albers, Alice Sherwood Elliott 
and Laura Morse Richardson. A school 
chorus and members of the Chorus Class 
sang effectively. The instructors are 
Lucy M. Birkenstein and Annie H. East- 
man. 

* * * 

EUGENE, ORE.—Conducted by John 
Stark Evans, the second annual presen- 
tation of Gounod’s St. Cecelia Mass, was 
given by the University of Oregon 
Vesper Choir recently. Mme. Rose Mc- 


Portland, a senior in the Uni 
School of Music, gave her gra: 4;;~ 
organ recital in the First Me .,4;., AL 



















Church. Miss Elrod is studyi  },, pined 
fourth year under John Stark |\,,. and 
professor of organ. Aubrey Furr },..’ h 
was the assisting artist. 7 Bac 
ei:6-—/¢ aC’ 

CANTON, OHI0.—The piano pv |x ,; Reade 
Mount Marie College gave a rec 4) on Paul’ 
the afternoon of Dec. 15, anc Ruth as 
Snyder and Hilda Reese, vocal p. \; ,; eer 
Florence Biechele, were heard on ¢¢ 5 1yn’s 
Numbers by the following artist wer, The , 
radiophoned from this city re. ntly. ono 
Nazir Grotto band; Grosjeans } yet, D. Ke 
orchestra; Louise Cody, Dorothy | ck; John 
pianist; Henry Callander, tenor; J sep)! New 
ine McCormick, dramatic sopran.: \{)). if OF 
dred Haag, pianist; Ebba Nordstrom Candl 
contralto; Leona Devore, pianist; (o|q\. Rhaps 
Rupright, pianist; Ida Davis, soprano: A ‘ 
Lulu G, Miller, violinist; Ida M. \ilger, HR ying : 
dramatic soprano. t for th 

WATERLOO, IOowA.—With a program -— og 
consisting of Christmas carols, folk Bi yitch 
songs, solo and quartet numbers as , Marto 
Christmas gift to the community, the and H 
East Grade schools gave a musicale op P 
Dec. 24. Grace Ullmeyer, music jp. 
structor, was assisted by the various or. Law: 
chestras, glee clubs and choruses of the he 
public schools. Viola Knocke, Berdell, beac ry 
Sankey, Margaret Howell and Ethe! Nave | 
Montgomery, were the accompanists, can ai 
Junior pupils of the Marian T. Ransier Me, 
Studio, were heard in a piano recita] at Me 4° 
Hotel Russell-Lamson recently. Miss the 
Ransier was assisted by Elna Christian. Phill 
sen and Helen Renk, pianists. Whi 

o oe itte 
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WicuHiTa, KAN.—The following pupils 
took part in a program of solo and con- 
certed numbers given at Mount Carme! 
Academy on Dec. 27; Florence Gray, 


Lois Cook, Mildred Loshbaugh, Kathleen a o2)™** 
Mullen, Catherine Mooney, Clara Tall- 

chief, Mary Tallchief, Jane Fitzpatrick, Mars 
Maurine Harbaugh, Etolia Fox, Juanita Myo? I 
Jones, Pauline Ackerman, Victoria Ruf. Mag tiedb 
ner, Virginia Moore, Evelyn Hawks, Iam! the 
Virginia Pattison, Katherine Kenny, Meeve™£ 


Monica Mullen, Faye Clarke, Victoria 
Murdock, Irene Whalen, Marion Moore, 
Bernadette Justin, Frances Kelly, Mar- 
guerite Munsell, Jeanette Smith, Veta 
McClure, Donice Dinkler. Leona Huffner, 
Elinor Hoffman, Matilda Gaume and 
Jennie McCandless. 
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SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


° ° Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin Soprano - 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
eacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick coMPosER PIANIST 


Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 593 Madison Avenue, New York 











ork 








Teacher of Voice 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 
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Charles Tamme tion of 
Vocal Teacher and Coach Jan. 18 
264 West 93d St., New York " 
Schuyler 0675 Cecil 
- ecl 
H. Whitney Tew engagec 
“The Greatest Development of tlie in its A 
Century” = ela: 
241 W. 72nd St. Col. 2983 Miming of J 
Carl Venth 
DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tex Ne 
Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing * 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York a loi 
Phone Bryant 8321 ° 
°° i | 
Dorsey Whittington ht 
American Pianist Lit 
Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York clute 
Schuyler 3955 
Cus 
Mary Louise Woelber } ne 
Formerly of Wagenhals and Kem) shou 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Piano!oz¥* | the 
810 Carnegie Hall New York d | 
. Grand Opera Baritore | er 
Nikola Zan A ayy BH | with 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New Yor! wore 


Telephone Circle 3900 Orize 





Plaza 3477 Zerfhi Teacher of Singing fre ‘ 
Voice Production without Interfere'¢* eC 
Carl M. Roeder OF PIANO The Logically qorcect Method of Vo dene 
: oo ° ti , 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YC°K aret 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone—Schuyler 9139 to he 

ant 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 











Director Zuro ‘ 
Co. 





Josiah Zuro ake 
Coaching and Teaching 

Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh 
New York City Phone Circle 
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ALBANY HEARS NEW WORK 


a by Two Local Organists Sung 





Canta , . 
by Combined Choirs 

Av ANY, N. Y¥., Jan. 8.—The com- 
pined choirs of the First Presbyterian 
and St. Paul’s Episcopal churches sang 
the acred cantata, “The Prince of 
Peace,” at St. Paul’s Church recently. 
It is ‘ne work of two local musicians, T. 
Frederick H, Candlyn, organist of St. 
Paul's, and Dr. Harold W. Thompson, 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church. The choir also sang Mr. Cand- 
jyn’s new anthem, “Sleep, Holy Babe.” 
The soloists were Marietta White, so- 
prano ; Edna Shafer, contralto; Lowell 


p. Kenny, tenor; Ralph G. Winslow and 
John Dick, baritones. Frank Sealy of 
New York, head of the American Guild 
of Organists, who was a guest of Mr. 
Candlyn, played Saint-Saéns’s Third 
Rhapsodie on Breton Carols. 

A concert was given Thursday eve- 
ning at the West Albany Y. M. C. A. 
for the benefit of the piano fund, under 
supervision of Mrs. Leonard B. Miscall. 
The program was given by Carolyn 
Mitchell Dodd, dramatic soprano; Sig. 
Martone, tenor; Alice Lockrow, violinist, 


Helen Radding, pianist. 
” . A. HOFFMAN. 





Laurie Miller, New York soprano and 
teacher, is using Cadman’s “Dream 
Tryst,” Gertrude Ross’ “Dawn in the 
Desert” and Henry Hadley’s new song, 
“Since You Have Gone.” Miss Miller 
is especially enthusiastic over “Dawn in 


the Desert.” 


Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor 
Whittemore, violinist, were heard in an 
interesting concert in demonstration of 
the Ampico in the First Methodist 
Church in Salt Lake City recently. The 
concert was under the auspices of the 
Daynes-Beebe Music Company. 








Marguerite Sylva, mezzo-soprano, has 
been booked by her manager, Annie 
Friedberg, to appear before the members 
of the New York Rubinstein Club on the 
evening of Feb. 13. 





Olga Samaroff, pianist, will make her 
second appearance with orchestra in 
New York this season on Jan. 7, when 
she will play with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra in the Sunday 
night concert. She will give a recital in 
Washington on Jan. 18. 





May Peterson, soprano, after spending 
the holidays with her mother in Boston, 
is to make her third tour of the Pacific 
Coast. 





Thelma Spear, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram of operatic arias, German lieder 
and Russian, French, Spanish and Eng- 
lish songs for the radio in Newark re- 
cently. Miss Spear is under the man- 
agement of the Betty Tillotson Concert 
Bureau. 





Ethel Leginska, pianist, who returned 
recently from a series of appearances 
abroad, will give a recital in Detroit, 
Mich., on Jan. 30. 





Thelma Given, violinist, has been en- 
gaged to play for the Teachers’ Associa- 
of Newark, N. J., in that city, on 
an. 18, 





Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano, has_ been 
engaged to sing with the People’s Chorus 
in its Aeolian Hall concert on the even- 
ing of Jan. 30. 





New York, Jan. 11, 1923. 
5 O matter how well 


an artist may sing— 
a lot of the pleasure in listen- 
ing to her is destroyed if the 
“Little book of words” is 
clutched in her hands. The 
custom is pernicious and never 
should have been tolerated in 
the beginning. Tilla Gemun- 
der prepares her programs 
with careful thought — the 
words and the music are mem- 
Orized—she sings with the 
jreedom of complete confi- 
dence that only honest prep- 
arction can give. It’s a joy 
to .ear her. . C. 


(To Be Continued ) 








Liners, Defying Rough Seas, Bring 
Many Artists for American Tours 
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Maria Ivorgiin, Soprano, Aboard the Berengaria, Just Before Arriving for Her Second 
American Tour, and (at Right) E. Robert Schmitz, French Pianist, with His Wife and 


Daughter Aboard the Rochambeau 


N spite of stormy seas which might 

have caused many to fear taking ship 
at this time of the year, and which de- 
layed all incoming boats, the number of 
artists coming to this country for the 
first time or for return visits, has in no 
way diminished during the early days of 
the New Year. Maria Ivogiin, soprano, 
and Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, slipped in 
unannounced on the Berengaria, the lat- 
ter artist leaving at once for Portland, 
Ore., to begin a concert tour of thirty 
recitals. Mme. Ivegiin began her second 
American tour with a recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 5. 

The Rochambeau, which docked on 
Jan. 3, had a veritable cargo of musi- 
cians. These included Darius Milhaud, 
French composer and pianist, one of 
the much-discussed “Groupe des Six”; 
Renée Chemet, French violinist, who was 
heard here two seasons ago under Men- 
gelberg and who will give recitals in 
America this season; Jacques Pintel, 
pianist; E. Robert Schmitz, French pian- 
ist and pedagogue who has just com- 
pleted a five-months’ tour in Europe; 
Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, who, 
with his wife as accompanist, will make 
a tour of the United States and Canada; 
Yose Fujiwara, a young Japanese tenor 
who has been studying in Milan and who 
will make his American début in the 
Town Hall this month; Mme. Thalia 
Sabanieva, Greek soprano who will be 
heard at the Metropolitan, and Jacques 
Samossoud, formerly chief orchestral 
conductor at the Imperial Theater in 
Petrograd, who comes to join the Mos- 
cow Art Theater organization. 

Artur Schnabel was due on the Presi- 
dent Fillmore on Jan. 8, but owing to bad 
weather the vessel was delayed and had 


not arrived up to the time MUSICAL 
AMERICA went to press. Mr. Schnabel 
comes for his second American tour and 
will make his first appearance with the 
Friends of Music in the Town Hall on 
Jan. 14. He will leave early next month 
for an extended tour on which he will be 
heard both in recital and with various 
orchestras. 

Sailing for Europe on the Majestic on 
Jan. 6 were Marguerite Namara, ope- 
ratic and concert soprano, who goes 
abroad to fill engagements in England 
and on the Continent, and Charles Hack- 
ett, tenor, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
who will sing in Barcelona, Monte Carlo 
and Madrid. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes will give 
a reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Artur Schnabel on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 13. Preceding the reception Mme. 
Schnabel will sing a group of songs, 
accompanied by her husband. 








Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, is now 
on tour of the West. Among her en- 
gagements have been appearances with 
the Masonic Choir in Vancouver, B. C., 
and with the Amphion Society in Seattle. 





Henrietta Conrad, soprano, will give a 
youn Town Hall on the evening of 
an. 18. 





Raymond Havens, pianist, will give 
his next New York recital in Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 15. 





Fred Patton, baritone, appeared in a 
recent recital in Youngstown, Ohio. 





Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, 
will give their only New York recital of 
two-piano music in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 26. 





Juan Manen, Spanish Violinist, 
Returns tor Second Tour of U.S. 
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(Portrait on Front Page) 
UAN MANEN, Spanish violinist, who 
made his first American appearance 
in November, 1920, and had the honor of 


giving the first recital in the new Town 
Hall in New York, on Feb. 12, 1921, re- 
turned recently for his second American 
tour, opening with a recital at Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 8. Since his last visit to 
this country, Mr. Manen has been ap- 
pearing with much success in various 
European countries, and his composi- 
tions, including works in symphonic 
form, chamber music, lieder and an 
opera, “Acté,” have been widely per- 
formed. 

Mr. Manen was born in Barcelona in 
1883. His father, recognizing his mu- 
sical ability, decided to have him taught, 
so at the age of four, he was given piano 
lessons and, in spite of his intense dis- 
like for the instrument, by the time he 
was seven, he played very well. In the 
meantime the boy had been teaching 


himself the violin and his father was ad- 
vised to let him choose which instrument 
he would make his life study. Juan chose 
the violin and was placed with Ihar 
Gurem who had taught Sarasate. He 
also had lessons with Jean-Delphin Al- 
ard. He toured extensively for some time 
and, when eleven years old, retired for 
further study, taking up also composition 
and orchestration. 

In 1903, when Mr. Manen was only 
twenty, two operas with both text and 
music from his pen, “Giovanna di Nap- 
oli” and “Acté” were given at Barcelona. 
The latter work has sincé been heard 
in Dresden, Cologne, Brussels and Leip- 
zig, and a new opera, “The Way to the 
Sun” has been accepted for production in 
the last-named city by Otto Lohse. His 
Symphony, “Nova Catalonia” had its 
premiére by the Philharmonic of Berlin 
under Fritz Reiner, now of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, and! Mengelberg has recently 
produced other orchestral works by Mr. 
Manen. 


IOWANS HEAR THIBAUD 





Cornell Society Gives “Messiah”—Pianist 
and Orchestra Heard 


MT. VERNON, Iowa, Jan. 6.—J acques 
Thibaud, violinist, was heard in the sec- 
ond concert of the Cornell Conservatory 
Artist Course recently, winning an in- 
stant and enthusiastic response from a 
large audience. Inspiring playing and 
an appealing style were constantly 
shown in a program which included the 
“Symphonie Espagnole” of Lalo and 
works by Eccles, Beethoven, Saint-Saéns 
and arrangements by Kreisler and the 
performer. Charles Hart was an excel- 
lent accompanist. 

The eighteenth annual performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah” by the Cornell Ora- 
torio Society, Frank H. Shaw, conduc- 
tor, was given on Dec. 10 before a capac- 
ity audience. The assisting artists were 
Annie Pierce, soprano; Mary Welch, con- 
tralto; John Conrad, tenor, and Gilbert 
Wilson, bass. The Cornell Orchestra, 
Horace Miller, organist, and Clara 
Eness, pianist, provided accompaniments. 

Clara Eness, pianist and member of 
the Cornell Conservatory faculty, was 
heard in recital on Dec. 5. An excellent 
technique was disclosed in a program of 
works by Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, 
Arensky and Godard. 

The Cornell Orchestra, under the lead- 
ership of Horace Miller, gave its first 
concert of the season recently and was 
cordially received. Donald Kissane, con- 
certmaster, was soloist. 

FRANK H. SHAW. 





Handel’s “Messiah” Sung in Bangor 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 6.—Handel’s “‘Mes- 
siah” was given a remarkably fine per- 
formance in the City Hall on Dec. 31 
under the auspices of the Schumann 
Club, assisted by the Bangor Festival 
Chorus, church choir singers, soloists ana 
the Bangor Symphony. Adelbert Wells 
Sprague conducted, with Mary Hayes 
Hayford at the piano. The City Hall 
was filled to capacity. The soloists were 
Anna Strickland, Flora Belle Smith, 
Marjorie Malkson, Hester Donovan, Mrs. 
Emma Eames Redman and Mrs. Grace 
Bowden, sopranos; Mrs. Carrie O. New- 
man, Mrs. Helen Spearin Leonard, Mrs. 
Ida M. Drummond, Mrs. Katherine Her- 
rick, Mrs. Pauline Hayford McNamara, 
contraltos; Allan R. Haycock, Charles R. 
Clark, George Smith, Alva Blaisdell, 
Cyrus D. McCready, baritones; Dexter S. 
J. Smith, Rev. Francis S. Bernauer and 
Wilbur S. Cochrane, basses. The trum- 
pet obbligato to Mr. Clark’s solo, “The 
Trumpet Shall Sound,” was played by 
Irving W. Devoe. All the participants— 
soloists, chorus, orchestra, conductor and 
accompanist—were local musicians. At 
the close of the performance the club pre- 
sented Mr. Sprague with a handsome 
baton and Mary Hayes Hayford with a 
gold fountain pen. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





STAMFORD, CONN. 


Jan. 8.—The Community Chorus and 
Orchestra of this city gave its second 
annual performance of Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” in the High School Auditorium on 
Dec. 28. The soloists were Emily Rose- 
velt Chadderton, soprano; Lealia Joel- 
Hulse, contralto; Harold McCall, tenor, 
and Everton Stidham, bass, with a chorus 
of 125. The orchestra consisted of forty 
pieces. It was well sung both by soloists 
and chorus. Miss Chadderton was espe- 
cially fine in her singing of the last aria, 
“Come Unto Him,” and received merited 
applause. Clayton E. Hotchkiss was the 
conductor and Walter Strong Edwards 
the accompanist. Admission was by 
card, the entire expenses being defrayed 
by a public spirited music lover of Stam- 
ford. J. W. COCHRAN. 





TRENTON, N. J. 


Jan. 6.—Harry Colin Thorpe, vocal 
teacher and writer on vocal methods, 
gave an interesting lecture in his studio 
in the Trenton Conservatory of Music 
on the evening of Jan. 4. Mr. Thorpe’s 
topic was “The Scientific Basis of Vocal 
Technique.” The Hagedorn Trio, com- 
posed of Gustav Hagedorn, violinist; 
Mrs. Hagedorn, pianist, and Lulu Sut- 
phin, ’cellist, was heard at a recent Com- 
munity Club meeting at Ringoes, N. J. 
The organization has also played several 
times in Trenton and at Hightstown, 
N. J. Mrs. Theodore Hansen of Morris- 
ville, Pa., was vocal soloist at a meeting 
of the educational department of the 
Contemporary Club. 


FRANK L. GARDNER. 





Hertha Harmion, dramatic soprano, 
who has studied singing with Louis Sim- 
mions, New York vocal instructor, is ap- 
pearing in opera in Berlin. 
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PIANIST-LECTURER HEARD 





Mrs. George Lee Bready Gives Recital 
on “Love of Three Kings” 


The recitation of an opera story to 
piano accompaniment was made ex- 
tremely interesting and even fascinating 
by Mrs. George Lee Bready in her lecture- 
recital on Montemezzi’s “Love of Three 


Kings,” given at the Plaza Hotel on the 
morning of Jan. 3. Mrs. Bready ap- 
proached her subject not only from the 
point of view of a trained musician, but 
also showed an appreciation of the liter- 
ary value of Sem Benelli’s libretto, which 
she characterized as having received an 
almost perfect setting. But it was not 
in telling the story of the opera that 
Mrs. Bready aroused the greatest inter- 
est. As a pianist of no mean order she 
was able to hold her hearers spellbound 
by her dramatic reading of the story to 
her own accompaniment. 

The educational aspect of a lecture- 
recital was lost in the absorbing interest 
which she aroused and held until the end. 
Her facility of expression and her abil- 
ity to bring out the themes of the various 
characters in both story and music were 
alike exceptional. Such a recital should 
make a strong appeal to both student and 
amateur. About 100 persons were pres- 
ent and gave Mrs. Bready a cordial] re- 
ception. H. C. 


Dr. Carl Back from Holiday in South 


William C. Carl, director of the Guil- 
mant School of Organ Playing, has re- 
turned to New York, from a holiday 
vacation at Pinehurst, N. C., where he 


devoted much of his time to golf. The 
winter term at the Guilmant School be- 
gan on Jan. 2, with all of Dr. Carl’s time 
completely filled. The master class un- 
der his personal supervision, which 
meets every Wednesday throughout the 
school year, is devoting its study to spe- 
cial subjects of practical value to or- 
ganists. Several students of the school 
have recently received appointments as 
organists and choirmasters and have 
begun their engagements. 








Mrs. Leila Cannes Gives Musicale 


Mrs. Leila Cannes, president of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, gave a 
musicale at her home in West 121st 
Street, on New Year’s Eve. Jane Cath- 


cart, pianist, was heard in works by 
Beethoven, Zeckwer and William Mason. 
Leila Ireland Gardner, composer, sang 
several of her own songs and Lillian 
Croxton, coloratura soprano, sang the 
Proch Theme and Variations. Other 
numbers were given by Georgina South- 
wick, pianist; Alice Bergen, soprano, 
and Mabel Robeson. Mrs. Cannes was 
assisted in receiving by her cousin, 
Noreen Boyd; Mrs. Adelaide T. Graham, 
Mrs. A. Heineman and Miss E. Piec- 
zonka, 





Works Composed at MacDowell Colony 
Heard in New York 


“An Evening with Peterborough Com- 
posers,” the program consisting wholly 
of music written at the MacDowell 
Colony, was given at the MacDowell 
Club on Dec. 20. The opening number 
was a piano suite in five parts, “South- 
ern Sketches,” by Arthur Nevin, which 


Deople And Events in New Yorks Week 


was played by Louis Gruenberg. Mr. 
Gruenberg was also represented on the 
program with Four Bagatelles for ’cello 
and piano, excellently presented by 
Lucien Schmit with the composer at the 
iano. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “The 

oon Path” and “The Artless Maid”; 
Mabel W. Daniels’ “The Waterfall,” and 
Ethel Glenn Hier’s “If You Must Go, 
Go Quickly” and “Down in the Glen” 
made up the second group, which was 
sung by Zelina de Maclot, soprano. She 
had the assistance of Em Smith, violin- 
ist; C’zelma Crosby, ’cellist, and Miss 
Hier, pianist. This group was favorably 
received by the audience. Marion Bauer’s 
“From the New Hampshire Woods” was 
played by Katherine Bacon, pianist. 
Paul Parks, baritone, assisted by Lee 
Cronican, pianist, was heard in a group 
of songs by Lewis M. Isaacs, Wintter 
Watts and Henry F. Gilbert. 





MacDowell Club Active 


The MacDowell Club of New York be- 
gan the new year with many events in 
prospect. All committees are active and 
promise more than has been offered for 


several years past. The holiday enter- 
tainment proved most enjoyable. It was 
entitled “One Christmas Eve” and pic- 
tured, in a set of admirably arranged 
tableaux, scenes attending the advent of 
the Christ. Miss Sydney Thompson acted 
as narrator. Midway in the program 
came Haydn’s Children’s Symphony, in 
which various well-known musicians took 
part. W. H. Humiston conducted. In 
conclusion there was a miniature “Babes 
in Toyland” very prettily done. On Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 7, a song recital was 
given by Greta Masson. An excellently 
arranged program, intelligently and 
skillfully interpreted, gave great pleas- 
ure to the audience. Rex Tillson played 


sympathetic accompaniments. 
H. M. B. 





’Cellist Plays at American. Institute 


Marie Rohmaet-Rosanoff, ’cellist, gave 
a recital recently before a large audience 
in the auditorium of the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music. Her program 
included a sonata by Sammartini, a con- 
certo by Dvorak, an unaccompanied Bach 
Suite and works by Fauré, Popper and 
Davidoff. Raymond Bauman was at the 
piano. Pupils from the various depart- 
ments of the Institute gave a concert on 
the evening of Dec. 18. Those taking 
part were Isabel Scott, Ida Weinberg, 
Margaret Spotz, Grace Marcella Lid- 
dane, Isabel Mawha, Sidney Shapiro, 
Geraldine Bronson, Martin Schlesinger, 
Florence Church, Rose Malowist, Edna 
Oster, Caroline Powers Thomas and 
Samuel Prager. 





Artists Give Concert in Forest Hills 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, violin- 
ist and pianist respectively, and Mrs. 
Carl Ruggles, vocalist, gave a program 
at the home of Eugene Schoen, New 
York architect, in Forest Hills, L. I., 
on Dec. 28. Mrs. Ruggles was heard in 
songs by Handel, Tchaikovsky, Schubert 
and Coleridge-Taylor. Mr. Bloch played 
the Bach Sonata-in E Minor and num- 
bers by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Wieniawski, 
Kreisler and Chopin-Auer, and Mrs. 
Bloch was heard in works of Grieg, 
Palmgren and Godowsky. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bloch have lately removed their studio 
to West Twenty-second Street. 


SIN 


“ . . . the Dvorak Quintet, opus 81, that 
abounds in tricky intricacies, broadly sweep- 
ing emotions, poised rhythms, and a cumula- 
tion of delicate details that are a feat to ac- 
complish. Masterful was the rendition. 
Miss Peterson, at the piano, conquering 
with ease all the difficulties allotted to her, 
shows a splendid technic.” 

Florence Lawrence in “Los Angeles Exam- 
iner.”’ 


Miss Peterson’s work. 
style.”’ 


mill 


Edna Gunnar PETERSON 


Concert Pianiste 
Eminent Success in Chamber Music with the Zoellner Quartet 
Opinions of the Press: 


“The Scherzo was brilliant and gave the first real opportunity to judge the expanse of 
She is an interesting artist with a clean, clear tone and expressive 
Florence Pierce Reed in “Los Angeles Evening Express.” 
PACIFIC COAST DATES: JANUARY -MARCH 
Now Booking 


Western Address, care of Musical America Office of Los Angeles, California, 
705 Philharmonic Auditorium Building 


HUI 


“Edna Gunnar Peterson was the guest 
pianist and a delightful one, as she is spe- 
cifically gifted for chamber music work. 
Her playing is finished, has musical im- 


petus, at the same time that very restraint 
this art demands. Her shading shows good 
forethought and affords color values of 
charming warmth.” 
B. D. Ussher in 
Night’”’ 


“Los Angeles Saturday 


“at 





Give Musicale at Brady Studio 


A large gathering, which included 
many prominent musicians, attended the 
reception and musicale given by William 


S. Brady, vocal teacher, in his studio on 
the afternoon of Jan. 6. Several gifted 
singers were heard. To Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, who is about to leave on a con- 
cert tour of the Middle West, fell the 
larger share of the program. She won 
such hearty applause for her vocal artis- 
try that many extras were demanded and 
given. Opening her list with the aria, 
“Una Voce poco fa,” from “The Barber 
of Seville,” which was originally com- 
posed for a contralto, she gave further 
evidence of her versatility through 
charming delivery of songs by Strauss 
and Gretchaninoff, closing with the dra- 
matic “Erl-King” of Schubert. Helene 
Adler, a soprano of exceptional quality, 
scored in Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit,” Char- 
pentier’s “Depuis le Jour,” Philips’ 
“Wake Up” and Huntington Woodman’s 
“The Joy of Spring.” Maurice Cowan, 
baritone, was cordially received in an 
aria from “Lakme,” and Robert Steele, 
also a baritone, sang effectively songs by 
Thrane and Schumann. The soloists 
were artistically accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. Brady and Te sy] 

; a Be 





Gustave L. Becker Lectures on Bach 


A lecture-musicale on Bach and his 
compositions’ was given by Gustave L. 
Becker, director of the American Pro- 
gressive Piano School, in its Carnegie 
Hall quarters on the evening of Dec. 30. 
Herma Menth, as the assisting artist, 
was applauded for her playing of the 
Chaconne, as transcribed by Busoni. 
Others appearing on the program were 
Mildred L. Weiss, Mme. Appleboom- 
Arnold, Zalic Jacobs, Helen A. Tracy, 
Dorothy Fickermann, Agnes Friberg, 
Gertrude Casriel and Mr. Becker. 





Pupils of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
Heard in Musicale 


Gwyneth Hughes, a pupil of Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson, is the contralto soloist 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
New Rochelle and is also soloist in a 
synagogue in New York. Another pupil 
of Miss Patterson, Mildred Johnson, took 
part in a musicale at the Barbour House 
in New York on the evening of Dec. 31. 
Six students were heard in a musicale 
given in the Patterson studios recently. 





Knoch Addresses Students of Ziegler 
Institute on “Opera” 


Ernst Knoch, conductor, gave a talk 
to the students of the Ziegler Institute 
of Normal Singing on Jan. 3 on the sub- 
ject of the importance of opera study. 
Mr. Knoch emphasized the necessity of 
all students studying operatic réles for 
the training it would give them in analyz- 
ing and interpreting various types of 
characters. A discussion on the subject 
and auditions were held after the talk. 
Mr. Knoch began a twenty weeks’ course 
in the study of opera on Jan. 9. 





Malkin Brothers Join in Concert at 


School 


Manfred, Joseph and Jacques Malkin, 
pianist, ’cellist and violinist, respectively, 
with the assistance of Albert G. Jan- 
polski, baritone, gave a concert at the 
Malkin Conservatory of Music on the 
evening of Dec. 30. The program in- 
cluded a Schubert Trio, played by the 
Malkin Brothers, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Song of India” and Popper’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, played by Joseph Malkin; the 
Mendelssohn Concerto played by Jacques 
Malkin; a Chopin Polonaise, given by 
Manfred Malkin, and a group of num- 
bers sung by Mr. Janpolski. The pro- 
gram was given with artistic finish and 
was enjoyed by a large audience that 
filled the auditorium of the school. 





Entertain Symphony Society Directors 


After the New York Symphony’s con- 
cert on the evening of Dec. 29 Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch gave the third of 
their series of suppers for the directors 
of the Symphony Society. Those present 
included Mr. and Mrs. Pablo Casals, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Harkness Flagler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Kochanski, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles B. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Schieffelin, Mrs. James Russell 
Parsons and Blair Fairchild. 
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Mrs. Harrison-Irvine Entertain: \, 

York Federation Board 

A reception was given by Mrs Harri. 

son-Irvine in her studio in Carne; » Hall 

on the afternoon of Jan. 7 for t! boarg 

of managers of the New York Fe, ration 
of Music Clubs. The presidents . music fm adva 
clubs and committees on publici were num| 
also invited guests. Among tho: pra. MiMlet a 
ent were Carolyn Beebe, vice-p siden, MBRode 
of the Federation; Mrs. Lillia: 5), Mi¥¢onc 
chairman of Presentation Com nitteo! MMMand - 
Mme. Grace Hamlin, State E> ensign EE was | 
chairman; Mme. d’Arblay of th: Board ME Tne 1] 
of Directors; Mrs. William Joh) Ha); Mito ch 


national and state chairman on Junio, 


Work; Mrs. Edna Pearl Van \ vorhis ” 
























state chairman on publicity; Mrs. 4! 

ward Egenberger, secretary; Mrs. Carp, 
line Lowe, chairman on American \ugje. Juc 
Mrs. R. C. Grant of Rochester, \. y' activi 
former president of the Tuesday Mygi Mlrutte 
cale; William S. Haskell, former preg. Mel) er 
dent of the University Glee Club of New Micarol 
York; Judge Allen of St. Louis; Marth pore” 
D. Willis of Waco, Tex.; Jacques Gott. exas 
lieb and Miss Gottlieb; Dr. Louis Blan. filli{daho 
and Mrs. Blanc of Aix-les-Bains; Emily Mana 
Frances Bauer, Edna Horton and (lori, MlMpeen « 
Marks. in a 
ppera 
New Women’s Choral Club to Make April 

Début 

The Cosmopolitan Choral Club of NewammeY"™" 
York, Harry Gilbert, conductor, a ney As 
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organization of women’s voices formed 
in October, will make its first public ap. 
pearance in a concert at Delmonico’s the 
latter part of next month. The Club js 
devoting its efforts to serious music only 
and will offer works of Bach, Franck, 
Fourdrain and others in its first concert, 





Music Optimists Give First Program of 
Season at Waldorf 


The American Music Optimists and 
Bel Canto Society gave its first concert 


of the season at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Dec. 19. The artists appearing wer 
Hedy Spielter, pianist, who played a 
composition by her father, Herman 
Spielter, and a group by Mana Zucca; 
Consuela Escobar, coloratura soprano, in 
arias by Verdi and Meyerbeer; Max 
Gegna, ‘cellist, who substituted for Ei- 
ward Lankow, bass, unable to appear, 
and Constantin Buketeff, baritone, who 
was heard in the Prologue to “Pagliacci” 
and songs in Russian and English. There 
was also a short address by Lazar §. 
Samoiloff, acting president of the So- 
ciety. 


Max Olanoff Plays at Knafel Studio 
Max Olanoff, violinist, was soloist at 
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a recent musicale at the studio of MortonKathry: 
B. Knafel, teacher of piano, playing Kath 
Handel’s Sonata in D and the Bach Chagm, wit 
conne. He was accompanied by Loui po. 
Rubin, a pupil of Mr. Knafel. Jenne. 14 
Perlman, also a pupil of Mr. Knafel, was beanis; 
the assisting artist, displaying go wing 


musicianship in numbers by Scarlatt 














Beethoven, Rachmaninoff and Grainger oh a 
She will be the soloist at the next stud 
musicale. Ashl 
Weigester Students Active | Ashley 
The voice pupils of R. G. Weige:‘efier, + 
have appeared in many concerts recentV#, pas, 
William A. Stark, baritone, sang for th¢ hes ny 
radio in Ridgewood, N. J. Katheri cont 
Fett, soprano, sang before the membeSing,, 
of the New England Society at the Wa on 
dorf-Astoria. Bennett S. Mintz, bar ” 
tone, sang in a concert for the benefit (Hifannes § 
the Jewish Orphan Asylum at the Jews , Chr: 
Center in Brooklyn. W. R. Wright, 5a" ee 
tone, has been engaged to sing in Gracq@, id M 
Lutheran Church, New York. May (0 ae 
han, soprano, sang before the New Je! holt Ww 
sey State Teachers’ Convention in Bay i “Fer 
onne. R. R. Thomas has been appointe gota 
voice teacher at San Marcos Academ) 4 ‘eade 
San Marcos, Texas. iva: 
me] a7 
Artists Attend Reception ts Said 
Among the guests at a reception 2!ve! St 
by William Ziegler, administrative s°qy® udent 
retary of the Metropolitan Opera, "Mi Michae 
honor of his daughter at the Colony “'""M—mposer, 
on Jan. 2, were several prominent 4'3MMpils in 
ists. These included Maria Jeritzs 2" °ol, ur 
Beniamino Gigli of the Opera. Mm of Cy 
Give Charity Concert in Astoria, |. |: mitz] y, 
Helen Adler, soprano, assisted by * bales 7 
Fried, violinist; Gustav F. Heim, Bruch 
peter, of the New York Philhar Rh, Bee 
and Milan Roder, pianist and com) °° a 
gave a concert in the Steinway |“ J. Ge 
Banquet Hall, Astoria, L. I., on the ©’, c 
ning of Jan. 4. Miss Adler was he: Tor “5 
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advan'age in “Care Selve” by Handel, 
number's by Schubert, Schumann, Bache- 

.! a group of five numbers by Mr. 
Roder. 






Miss Fried played the Paganini 











































































1 . erto in D and a Hungarian Meloay 
n its Col Danee by Mr. Roder, and Mr. Heim 
‘tension fmwas bi ard in a Swiss Phantasy by Hoch. 
1¢ Board ne proceeds of the concert were ‘devoted 
hn Hall jgmto cha itable purposes. 
Nn Junior 
V oorhis ydson House Rejoins “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
. “on Company for Long Tour 
n Musie Judson House, tenor, has resumed his 
-, N. y' Mectivities with the Hinshaw “Cosi Fan 
1y Musi flitutte’ Company on tour, which will ful- 
er presi.fmgal] engagements in Pennsylvania, South 
>of NewfmmCarolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
> Martha sorgia, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
1es Got. MkTexas, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
‘is Blancf/tdaho, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
3; Emilyftana and Washington. Mr. House has 
1d Gloria Mfbeen engaged to sing the réle of Samsu. 
‘1 a concert version of Saint-Saéns’ 
opera at the Columbus, Ohio, Festival on 
. Make April 24. 
, of New ynnwood Farnam Begins Recital Series 
*, & new A series of Monday evening organ re- 
; formedfiiitals by Lynnwood Farnam, organist of 
ublic ap.fthe Church of the Holy Communion, was 
\ico’s thef/™egun on Jan. 1 and will continue 
» Club isfithrough March. A miscellaneous pro- 
usic onlyfmmeram included works of Franck, Otto 
Franck Malling, Herbert Howells, Eugéne Gi- 
- concert,mmeout, Georges Jacob and Saint-Saéns. At 
he second concert on the evening of Jan. 
ram off—p Mr. Farnam will play a manuscript, 
kymphony No. 2, in F, by Edward Ship- 
: nen Barnes of New York, organist. The 
ists andiourth program in the series will be 


riven by Harold Gleason, teacher of 
brgan at the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester. 
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rs. Reginald de Koven Gives Musicale 
at Park Avenue Home 














CMa Mrs. Reginald de Koven, widow of the 
for Ramet’ Reginald de Koven, composer, gave 
ape her first musicale since the death of her 

an oil husband at her Park Avenue home on the 

agliacei” vening of Jan. 2. The program, which 

h. Therelam?s heard by 250 guests, was given by 

a, Isa Stralia, soprano; Yvonne Dienne, 
the ¢fgpanist; Joseph Hollman, ’cellist; Al- 

“Berto Salvi, harpist, and John Charles 
homas, baritone. Mrs. de Koven re- 

Studio urned recently from a two-years’ stay in 

urope. 

oloist at 4 

f MortongKathryn Meisle to Sing with Orchestra 

Ryle Kathryn Meisle, contralto, will be solo- 

xy Louis st with the Detroit Symphony, singing 

Jennie umbers by Delibes and Saint-Saéns on 
afel. wag’: 14, and will appear with the same 

_ ‘00d rganization in Ann Arbor on the fol- 

scarlattifae"& night. Later in the month she 

Seales il sing with the Cleveland Orchestra, 

oe atodl ith which she appeared last season. 

Ashley Pettis Returns from Tour 

e Ashley Pettis, pianist, has returned to 

Teigestetim York from a tour of the South, 
recently here he was greeted with enthusiasm. 

- for the Pettis has been engaged to play the 

atherind °, Part in a performance of Schu- 

member Piano Quintet, Op. 44, with the 
the Wal pndon String Quartet in Plainfield, 

tz. bari J, on Feb. 6. 

a ewid annes School Gives Christmas Program 

ht. bari, A Christmas musicale was given at the 

‘n Gracqg@’id Mannes School of Music on the 

‘av Coloqm™m’etnoon of Dec. 21. The program in- 

Jew Jet uded works of César Franck, Pergolesi, 
in Baygae-Ferrari, Praetorious and Jiingst 

ppoint Was given by the choral class under 

ley leadership of David McK. Williams, 
: ensemble class, directed by Guilio 
Nva; Mr. Mannes, violinist, and Mi- 
fl Said and Lucilla De Vescovi, vocal- 
on givell ‘ 

ive s¢ Students from Baxte Studio Heard 
ootg Oe Michael Posner Baxte, violinist and 
ny \" Ma Poser, appeared with a number of his 
ent a!'#a@pils in a concert at the Wadleigh High 
itz: ool, under the auspices of the Federa- 


nm of Cultural Clubs, on the evening of 
n. 4. Those appearing were Ben 
vitzky, Lillian Kass, Joseph Kartz- 
. te Murray Feldman and Reginald 
1, trum{_ Ss: The program included numbers 

’ Bruch, Rode, Mendelssohn, Sarasate, 


arn onl. 
-_ th, seethoven, Mr. Baxte and others. 





& . J. Gegna to Play in Town Hall 


heard t ax gna, violinist, will give a recital 
‘ow. Hall on the evening of Jan. 23, 


‘Me a sonata by Senaillie, the Viotti 





Concerto No. 22, the Bach Chaconne and 
numbers by Levenson, Gilman, Mit- 
nitzky, Wieniawski and Gerber-Gegna. 
Mr. Gegna came to America in 1914 from 
Russia, where he studied under Leopold 
Auer, upon whose recommendation he 
was appointed head of the violin depart- 
ment at the Poltova Conservatory of the 
Russian Imperial Musical Society. 





Musical Programs Given at Rivoli and 
Rialto Theaters 


The overture to Massenet’s “Phédre”’ 
was played by the Rivoli Theater orches- 
tra, under the leadership of Mr. Riesen- 
feld and Frederick Stahlberg, during the 
week beginning Jan. 7. The musical 
program at the Rialto Theater included 
the Litolff “Robespierre” Overture, 
played by the orchestra under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau. 
The Serova Dancers— Alma, Helen, 
Elma, Hedwig and Lucia—danced to 
Chopin’s Prelude No. 7, the “Minute” 
Waltz, a Nocturne and a Mazurka. 





Nadia Reisenberg Is Soloist at Capitol 
Theater 


The musical program at the Capitol 
Theater, during the week beginning Jan. 
7, included a solo by Nadia Reisenberg, 
pianist, who has been heard as a soloist 
with the City Symphony. The youthful 
artist, who is a pupil of Alexander Lam- 
bert, played a Scherzo by Litolff. An- 
other interesting number was an original 
march composed by William Axt and 
Erno Rapee, associate conductor and 
conductor respectively of the Capitol 
Grand Orchestra. Suppé’s “Light Cav- 
alry March” was also played by the or- 
chestra, Erno Rapee conducting. The 
list of ballet divertissements included 
Chaminade’s “Scarf Dance,” danced by 
Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou and Blanche 
O’Donohue. 





Léon Rothier Sings with Russian Trio 


Léon Rothier, bass, was soloist with 
the Russian Trio at the second concert 


of the series at the residence of Mrs. 
Julius Kayser on Jan. 7. He sang the 
Cavatina from “La Juive,” arias by 
Messager and Chausson, and songs by 
O’Hara and Hahn. The Schubert Trio 
in B Flat, Op. 99, and the Schiitt Trio, 
Op. 27, had a fine presentation by the 
trio, consisting of Eugene Bernstein, 
piano; Michael Bernstein, violin, and 
Lajos Shuk, ’cello. 





Clara Deeks and John Charles Thomas 
Give Joint Recitals 


Clara Deeks, soprano, and John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, who ap- 
peared as joint recitalists in Newark on 


Jan. 7 and at the benefit of the Recon- 
struction Hospital at Aeolian Hall on 
Jan. 11, will sing together in Baltimore 
on Jan. 22 and in Brooklyn on March 2. 
Miss Deeks and Mr. Thomas, together 
with Mario Salvi, were heard at the Bilt- 
more Friday Morning Musicale in New 
York on Jan. 5. 





Artists Sing in “Messiah” at Chapel of 
Intercession 


Parts of Handel’s “Messiah” were 
given in a special program at the Chapel 
of the Intercession before an audience of 
2000 persons on the evening of Dec. 31. 
The choir of seventy-five voices, accom- 
panied by a string orchestra under the 
leadership of Frank T. Harrat, had the 
assistance of Ada Pratt, soprano; Doro- 
thy Beach Rocca, contralto; James Price, 
tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, bass. Ray- 
mond E. Rudy was at the organ. 





To Give Free Lectures on Symphonic 
Music 


A course of free lectures on the appre- 
ciation of symphonic music has been 
started under the auspices of the New 
York Board of Education at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School. The lectures are 
given on Wednesday evenings and will 
continue through this month and Febru- 
ary. They are sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Orchestral Society, which will appear 
upon the final program of each month. 





Mrs. Bloch Gives Lecture-Recital 


Mrs. Alexander Bloch, pianist, gave an 
illustrated lecture on “The Case for and 
Against Jazz” at the Alcuin School for 
Girls on Dec. 22. Mrs. Bloch illustrated 
her talk with Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dances, Strauss’ Waltzes and other 
works of the classics of marked rhythm. 
The talk, which was informal in charac- 
ter, was both entertaining and instruc- 
tive. 


Jacques Thibaud to Give Second New 
York Recital 

Jacques Thibaud, French violinist, will 

give his second New York recital at 


Town Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 


21. Mr. Thibaud’s. program will consist 
of the Beethoven Sonata in D, with 
Charles Hart at the piano, Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, Chausson’s Poem and a group 
of shorter pieces. This will be Mr. 
Thibaud’s first performance of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in New York in 
twenty years, as he has played it only 
once previously in January, 1903, with 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orches- 
tra, under Felix Mottl. 





Ruth Klug to Follow Successes Abroad 
with New York Recital 


Ruth Klug, pianist, who lately re- 
turned from a series of successful ap- 
pearances abroad, will give her first New 
York recital in two years in Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 24, followed by a second in the 
same hall on March 9. In the course of 
her stay abroad Miss Klug was heard in 
two recitals each in Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Dresden and Leipzig and was 
also heard in other cities, as well as with 
orchestra in Berlin. She is now on a 
tour of the South. Miss Klug is a pupil 
of Clarence Adler, with whom she has 
studied for six years. 





Boris Saslawsky Sings for Clubs 


Boris Saslawsky, baritone, gave a pro- 
gram of Russian, French, German and 
English songs before the Thursday 
Evening Musical Club of New York at 
the home of Mrs. Paul Tuckerman on 
the evening of Dec. 14. Two days later, 
he gave a recital at the home of Mrs. 
Christie, in Pleasantville. Mr. Saslaw- 
sky will sing for the Bohemians on the 
evening of Feb. 5. 





To Continue Free Organ Recitals at City 
College 


Samuel A. Baldwin, organist, is con- 
tinuing his series of recitals in the Great 
Hall of the College of the City of New 
York. With the exception of April 1, the 
Sunday series will be given without in- 
terruption until May 20, and the Wednes- 
day afternoon series will continue from 
Feb. 7 until May 16, with the exception 
of April 4. These recitals are free to 
the public. 





Hear Songs by William Stickles 


A program of songs by William 
Stickles, teacher of voice, was presented 
by Claire Stickles, soprano, at a musicale 
given by the Woman’s Press Club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 30. The “Sa- 
moan Love Song” cycle met with en- 
thusiastic applause, and “Who Knows,” 
“Ah, My Beloved,” “Birth” and “The 
Wind,” the last sung for the first time, 
were also given. Mr. Stickles assisted at 
the piano. 





To Give Third Concert in Series at Metro- 
politan Museum 


The third in the series of free concerts, 
under the leadership of David Mannes at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art on Sat- 
urday evenings, will be given on Jan. 20. 
The program will include the “William 
Tell” Overture, Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and numbers by Liszt, Saint- 
Saéns, Berlioz, Wagner and Tchaikovsky. 





Artists from Chamber Music Society 
Play in Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


Far Rockaway, N. Y., Jan. 6.—A triv 
from the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, consisting of Carolyn Beebe, 
founder and pianist; Gustave Langenus, 
clarinet, and Yasha Bunchuk, ’cellist, 
gave a program before the Progress So- 
ciety of the Rockaways on the evening 
of Dec. 26. The assisting artist was 
Flora Greenfield, who was heard in a 
group of songs. The trio played works 
by Beethoven, Bruch, Saint-Saéns and 
Grieg. 


Ringling Booked for Ten Opera Appear- 
ances 


Robert Ringling, the American bari- 
tone, has been booked for ten perform- 


ances with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. On Dec. 28 he was heard in “Tra- 
viata” in Buffalo and in the same opera 
in Youngstown, Ohio, Jan. 6; in Detroit 
on Jan. 11 in “Faust.” Other appear- 
ances include St. Louis, Jan. 19, and in 
Memphis and New Orleans the last week 
of January. In the month of February 
Mr. Ringling will appear in Seattle, 
Spokane, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 





MORE COLLEGE CREDITS 





Art Publication Booklet Shows Increas- 
ing Recognition of Music 


An interesting booklet, entitled “Col- 
leges Recognizing Music as an Educa- 
tional Subject,” has just been published 


by the Statistical Department of the Art 
Publication Society, St. Louis, Mo. The 
booklet contains a list of colleges and 
universities throughout the country 
which give credit for music study and 
lists the units required for entrance ana 
the credits required for the Arts Degree. 

A survey of America’s leading educa- 
tional institutions, made by the Art Pub- 
lication Society in 1918, showed that out 
of a total of 229 colleges and universities 
only slightly more than half that number 
recognized the educational value of music 
to the extent of allowing entrance credits 
on music. A similar survey made four 
years later shows a substantial increase 
in the number of institutions allowing 
entrance credits on music and also re- 
veals that practically eight out of every 
ten of the colleges and universities listed 
do allow credits on music either for en- 
trance or for college work. The actual 
value that 354 of the country’s leading 
colleges and universities now place on 
music in the acquirement of a higher 
education is shown by the following re- 
sults: 232 allow entrance credits, 264 
allow credits toward a B.A. degree and 
293, or more than eighty-two per cent, 
allow credits either for entrance or col- 
lege work. 

The purpose in publishing such a book- 
let is to bring about standardization in 
the teaching of music in the various col- 
leges and universities. 
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James Sauvage—A Tribute 








TM 





James Sauvage, distinguished baritone 
and teacher of singing, has recently been 
promoted to the ranks of the Heavenly 
Choir, having been stricken with apo- 
plexy while at breakfast in his Newark 
home. He had just returned from his 
annual visit to his native home in Wales, 
where he was born on May 9, 1851. He 
received his musical education at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, and 
in two years—the shortest time on rec- 
ord—won the bronze, silver and gold 
medals. He was elected an associate of 
the institution and later became a Fellow 
of the Royal Academy, an honor con- 
ferred only 100 times since 1830. Mr. 
Sauvage distinguished himself in ora- 
torio, concert, opera and later as a 
teacher of singing in this country. He 
was associated with the foremost artists 
of his day and was for a time a leading 
baritone of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany. He came to America in 1889 and 
began his career as a teacher. His 
pupils included Herbert Witherspoon, 
Dr. Carl Duft, Gwilym Miles, Morton 
Atkins, Harold Land and many others 
who became well known. He is survived 
by his wife and six children, among 
whom are Tonzo Sauvage, New York 
organist and composer. May _ the 
masterly touch of his genius never leave 
us who have felt it and may his life and 
career inspire us to march forward in the 
accomplishment of the highest an wr, 


PASSED AWAY 


Mrs. Foss Lamprell Whitney 


BOosTON, Jan. 9—Mrs. Foss Lamprell 
Whitney, diseuse and teacher of dra- 
matic art, died at her home here on Sun- 
day. She founded and for several years 
conducted the Whitney Studios of Plat- 
form Art in this city. Her husband, 
Edwin M. Whitney of Boston, survives. 











Robert Gruenwald 


UPPER MELBOURNE, QUEBEC, Jan. 6.— 
Robert Gruenwald, Montreal musician, 
died here recently at the age of eighty- 
one years. During a number of years he 
was conductor of the orchestra at the 
Academy of Music in that city and later 
at His Majesty’s Theater. He was a 
composer of military music. 





Henry A. Rattermann 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.—Henry A. Rat- 
termann, the last surviving founder of 
the North American Sangerbund, a fed- 
eration of German-American singing so- 
cieties, died here recently. He was 
ninety years of age. 
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Zimbalist Found Japan Eager for Western Music 
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FREM ZIMBALIST returned to 
America recently from a_ concert 
tour that took him to many parts of the 
globe. When he next appears in recital 
in New York—and this will not be until 
October—it will be after an absence of 
nearly two years from the platform in 
Manhattan. Following some concerts on 
the Pacific Coast last January and 
February, he sailed for the Orient to 
play for the first time in Japan, China 


and, en route, in the Philippines. - He 
was back in this country for a brief 
period during the summer. In the fall 
he made several appearances in Ger- 
many, and it is from these recent tri- 
umphs that he has now returned for a 
rest. 

“No matter how interesting may be 
my experiences abroad,” says Mr. Zim- 
balist, “I am always glad to get back 
home. But this past year has been full 
of interest and novelty for me. Japan I 
found particularly fascinating. There I 
encountered a surprising enthusiasm for 
the music of the Western World—an 
enthusiasm not confined to Tokio and 
those parts of the empire that have come 
most intimately in touch with our civili- 
zation, but spreading out into the farth- 
est corners of the country. In Hakata, 
for example—one of the three or four 
cities in which I played where they had 
never heard a recital by a European or 
American artist—I had the pleasure of 
meeting a Japanese professor of psy- 
chology at the university, a man who had 
studied abroad. He played the Mendels- 
sohn violin concerto for me, and played 
it very well, too. He had been a pioneer of 
Western music in his city, and so fruit- 
ful had been his efforts that he was con- 
ducting an orchestra at the university.” 

The introduction of Western ideas, in- 
dustrial, educational and artistic, has 
not, seemingly, corrupted the native 
genius or turned it from its natural 
channels. This fact appealed strongly 
to Zimbalist. 





Japan Appreciates Western Art 


“I found Oriental and Occidental art 
flourishing side by side. There is a vast 
difference in our conception of music and 
that of the native Japanese. They have a 
tonality that is strange to us, and many 
of their intervals are difficult for our 
ear to grasp; yet they can listen both to 
our music and to their own with evident 
enjoyment.” 

The violinist has only kind words for 
the Japanese and pleasant memories of 
a busy month spent there. “They are a 
wonderful people to visit! In them kind- 
ness and consideration are personified. 
And they’re not slow to show their ap- 
preciation. I gave some twenty recitals 
in a month, eight of which were in the 
Imperial Theater at Tokio, and played 
on eight successive days, five evenings 
and three matinées. They are particu- 
larly fond of the classics. Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms are the three B’s in 
Japan just as they are here. As yet 
they are untouched and untroubled by 
the vagaries of our extreme modernism, 
although”—this with a smile that might 
or might not deny the seriousness of the 
charge—“the native music reminded me 
strongly of Debussy!” 

It would seem that the Great Wall of 
China still functions, so far as art is 
concerned. “I gave several recitals in 
China,” says Zimbalist, “but I might 
have been playing in New York so far 
as the complexion of the audience was 
concerned. They were all Americans 
and Europeans. The Chinese are not 
seeking strange gods in art.” 


A Warm Welcome 


When the Philippines is mentioned 
Zimbalist moves away from the open fire 
to gaze out at the falling snow. “If I were 
to make use of a popular phrase and say 
that the reception I got there was as 
warm as the weather it would be a gross 
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Efrem Zimbalist in Japan—The First Picture Shows the Violinist with Mr. and Mrs. Yamada at the Home of the Japanese Composer. 
To the Right Mr. Zimbalist and His Accompanist, G. Ashman, Are Seen in the Establishment of an Oriental Violin-Maker. 
The Group Photograph, Left to Right, Depicts Mr. Sono, A. Strok, Who Managed the Violinist’s Tour, Mr. Zimbalist, \r. 

The Poster Shows How the Kobe Culture Society Stimulated Interest in “Zimbarist’s” Visit 


Yamamoto and Mr. Ashman. 


exaggeration. Nothing could be as 
warm as the Philippines. I was afraid 
the strings on my violin would melt. 
But the people are evidently music 
lovers.” 

In the fall Zimbalist played in Berlin, 
Frankfort, Leipzig and Cologne. “There 
is a brave effort to keep alive the musi- 
eal activities of these former art centers, 
but everything over there is in a sad 
way. From week to week the pay of the 
laborer and artisan is regulated accord- 
ing to the fluctuations of the mark. This 
provides him with the bare necessities of 
life, at least. But the professional man, 
the artist, the writer, has no such safe- 
guard, and his condition is _pitiable. 
Kreisler was the only artist of inter- 
national repute who gave a recital in 
Berlin during the time I was there. 
There are a number of concerts but the 
quality is distinctly inferior. Financial- 
ly there is no inducement for the artist. 
There was no idea of monetary gain in- 
volved in my appearances, and it would 
mean starvation for anyone who relied 
on public playing for his livelihood. My 
recital in Berlin was sold out ten days 
ahead, and the price of the seats was 
advanced, yet, despite a crowded house, 
the receipts. translated into American 
money, totalled $35; the expenses, about 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





$5. Everything over there is so ex- 
pensive for the Germans and so re- 
diculously cheap in American dollars 
that I did not have the heart to buy 
much,,«It seemed like flaunting vulgar 
wealth among the poverty stricken. 
Fortunately, however, old violins have 
an international valuation, and do not 
depreciate or fluctuate with exchange, so 
I matiaged to purchase some wonderful 
old. instruments and paid a fair price 
for them in our money. I believe I now 
own the finest private collection in this 
country. I brought four of them back 
with me The rest are to follow.” 

On the subject of music in America, 
Zimbalist is eloquent. “During the ten 
years I have been here,” he says, “I have 
seen a steady, rapid growth both in quan- 
tity and quality, and an ever-increasing 
love for the best in all the arts. I'll be 


glad to play in New York again, and 





in other cities where Mr. Hurok has 
booked me. It will be like a reunion 
with friends. I hope none of them has 
forgotten me in two years.” S. D. 





Educational Alliance Plans Concerts 


The first of a series of Sunday aiterg 
noon concerts for young people, unde! 
the auspices of the Educational Alliance 
of New York, will be given in the aud 
torium of the Alliance on Jan. 14. Thé 
artists will be Germaine Schnitzer, pia! 
ist; Vera Sonaroff, violinist, and Abra 
ham W. Binder, who will give an illus 
trated talk on Yiddish folklore. He 
bert Witherspoon will also make an 4@ 
dress on a musical subject. The conc 
which have been arranged through " 
cooperation of Siegfried H. Kahn, ! 
member of the Board of Trustees, 4% 
planned for the benefit of worker: 
students. 
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PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more v2!u- 
able improvements than all others. 

Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano: 

Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 

Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 

Send for illustrated Art Catalogu: 








BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality 


Cecilian 
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WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, -! 
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